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CHAPTER I. 

THE DEPUTATION. 

A SINGLE cab or fly — that was the sole equipage let out 
on hire in the town of Saltwich. 

It had an arrangement whereby it could appear with 
a pair on very solemn occasions. Usually it wore shafts, 
between which shuffled one horse. 

The fly was painted black, and when engaged for a 
funeral it had a cushion and vallance of black for the 
box. The interior was lined with a very deep green, so 
deep that when the black trimmings were on the box it 
might be thought that the whole vehicle was pluoged in 
the inkiest depths of woe. 

But when the fly was required for a wedding, then the 
cushions and vallance on the box were of a cheerful 
green, and the interior drapery brightened up into a 
corresponding smile. 

But the fly was also engaged, occasionally, bv such 
persons as did not keep carriages, to convey them to 
country houses to make calls. On such occasions the 
driver assumed a hat with a broad gold band, and a 
greatcoat with armorial brass buttons; moreover, the 
proprietor applied to the side a red lion passant, sur- 
mounted by a coronet. On being called out for a 
funeral, the driver wore a hat muffled in crape. When 
he conducted a wedding-party, he wore a favour of 
white ribbons. At elections he wore sometimes an 
orange, sometimes a blue rosette, according as he was 
engaged, along with his cab, by the Liberal or the 
Conservative parties. 
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The driver was out at the precise moment and day 
and year on which this story opens, lightly touching up 
his one horse between the shafts, and be wore no distin- 
guishing badge of mirth or woe. The cab contained 
three men in their best suits — ^the suits in which they 
attended chapel on Bunda3rB, and appeared on pUtforms 
at temperance and missionary meetings. 

The driver, whose face was flexible as gutta-percha, 
had accommodated his features to his fare. He looked 
as serious as though engaged in the undertaking busi- 
ness. His nose was pointed along the axis of the spine 
of his horse ; nevertheless, his eyes turned into the cor- 
ners to observe an immense illustrated poster represent- 
ing the achievements of horses, dogs, and men belonging 
to a travelling circus. 

« Stop I Stop I" 

A head emerged from the right side of the cab. The 
head was that of a man of nearly sixty. He had very 
dark hair mowing thickly over his head and neck, and 
below his chin. He was closely-shaved on the jaws and 
about the mouth. His eyes were dark, his &ce square, 
his features heavy. 

« Stop I Stop r 

A head emerged from the left side of the cab. The 
head was covert with sandy hair, the eyes were of a 
watery blue, the cheeks florid. The man was stout, and 
had a short neck. 

The obedient driver drew up. 

Both heads were drawn in. 

Then the dark-haired man addressed a man with the 
fikce of a sheep, who sat with his back to the horses. 

"Mr. Poles! will you get out, and with your um- 
brella scrape down that abominable placard? It is 
indecent I" 

" Do, please, Mr. Poles. It will serve as a protest,** 
said the sandy-haired man. 

"Must If asked the gentleman with the sheep's 
head. 

" Indeed, indeed you must. We will wait for you. 
Thomas shall not drive on. Consider the privilege, 
Poles, of putting away evil. Be a Phineas; use your 
umbrella. 

Thus adjured, the sheep-fisu^ed man stumbled out over 
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the knees of the dark occupant of the back seat, and 
proceeded to efEiftce the phicard with the ferrule of his 
umbrella. 

"It's rather large," said he, "and the paste is ad- 
hesive." 

" Bip it down,'' advised the fair-haired man. 

" Jump and lay hold of the shreds, and you will peel 
oiff large pieces," urged the dark man. 

Some boys began to collect and utter protests. A 
handful of mud thrown by one urchin, who had se- 
creted himself behind the carriage, struck Mr. Poles in 
the small of the back. 

" Poles 1" called one of the inmates of the cab, " you 
had better return to us. The Moabites are upon us. 
We will drive on." 

Accordingly, the sheep-faced witness to decorum re- 
entered tbe cab. 

" Go on, Thomas," said the dark head at one window. 

" You may drive on," said the sandy head at the other 
window. 

Meanwhile, a labouring man standing near the front 
wheel of the vehicle, asked the driver whom he was 
conveving. 

" It s a deputation," answered the coachman, without 
turning his head. 

" And what monkey-tricks be this bloomin' deputation 
after?" further inquired the workman. 

" It's goin' to protest agin' the circus, and stop it, if it 
can, from comin' into Saltwich." 

" Thomas 1 I said ^ drive on I'" called the dark-haired, 
interior passenger from the left window. 

"Do vou hear? Drive on I" said the fair-haired pas- 
senger n-om the right window. 

The labouring man, looking steadily at the &ce on the 
left, said, — 

" Oh ! that's Jabez Grice." Then he caught sight of 
the sandy-haired man on the right, and said, " So I Not- 
tershaw is one of this deputation. And Poles," he 
added, as his eye caught the sUle-face of the sheep-like 
man with his back to the horses. 

The driver had described his fare concisely and accu- 
rately. He was, in fact, conveying a deputation com- 
missioned by the Seriously-Minded of the town of Salt- 
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wich, and that deputation consisted of the quintessence 
of that body — the cream, the core of all that was 
respectable and sedate. Out of rude, common life, the 
ore was laboriously extracted by the efforts of the various 
ministers of the several denominations in Saltwich. The 
fine gold of perfect humanity thus obtained was run into 
the moulds of the different denominational chapels. But 
just as an alchemist who sublimates gold draws from it 
one essential, nay, super-essential drop, so did each con- 
gregation of the Senously-Minded, on distillation, yield 
up a quintessence ; and such drops of superlative excel- 
lence were the three gentlemen who formed the deputa- 
tion — Mr. Jabez Grice, foreman of Messrs. Brundrith's 
Salt Works; Mr. John Nottershaw, architect, builder, 
contractor and surveyor; and Mr. Samuel Poles, the 
paperhanger. 

Saltwich was a Cheshire Jerusalem, whither the tribes 
of the Seriously-Minded went up to dee|)en their gravity, 
build up their self-assurance, and sharpen the severity 
with which they judged their neighbours. 

Unhappily there were tares among the wheat, dross 
along with the gold — a certain number in the place 
who could not be purged of their grossness, however 
vigorously the bellows might be blown and the rakes 
applied. Besolutely and defiantly they maintained their 
levity. 

If it had been possible to have accommodated all the 
Seriously-Minded along one side of the street, and rele- 
gated the Mvolous to the other side, it would have been 
satisfactory. But practically this was not feasible. A 
veritable puss-in-the-corner, or prisoners' base, was played 
in Saltwich. Some of the most worldly became for a 
while grave, and passed over to the side of the sedate ; 
then some of the seriously-disposed relapsed, and were 
found in the congregation of the fHvolous. It was not 
possible, geographically, to circumscribe or distribute the 
two classes. And vet, to a limited extent, such a sepa- 
ration had been ejected, and one portion of Saltwich 
went vulgarly by the name of Jewry, another by that 
of Heathendom. The eminently serious had succeeded 
in securing most of the offices of authority and trust in 
the place, and they bad established an outward sem- 
blance of gravity in the town. The only large hall in 
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Baltwich was under their control, and no theatrical per- 
formances, no nigger-minstreisy, no public dances were 
ever suffered to take place within its walls. Nothing 
was tolerated within its walls more sportive than a 
missionary meeting, more entertaining than dissolving 
views of Palestine. 

A quiver of dismav ran through austere Saltwich 
when it was blazed aoroad on every hoarding, and at 
every street-corner, that the circus of Signer Giuseppi 
Santi, with galloping ostriches, naked Indians, per- 
forming dogs, short-skirted dancers, clowns, trapezists, 
bounders through fiery hoops, was about to enter the 
town, erect its booths, and give a performance — and that, 
moreover, on the very evening upon which the renowned 
Eev. Dr. Tallow, of Jericho, U. S. A., was advertised to 
give an impressive and awakening exercise in the 
Town Hall, with the approval of all the denominations 
in Saltwich. 

It was such a privilege to have, for one night, Dr. 
Tallow in their midst. It was so important to give him 
an united, an enthusiastic reception. It was so advisable 
to impress on the reverend doctor the intense serious- 
ness of the inhabitants — and now, on that very day 
when the Rev. Dr. Tallow entered the town at one side, 
slightly-draped damsels and men in fleshings, clowns in 
paint and powder, and piebald ponies would be entering 
It on the other side; and, what was worst of all, at the 
very time that the Rev. Dr. Tallow was to coruscate in 
his most brilliant periods, pirouette at the apex of his 
loftiest elocution — at that very time, within a stone's 
cast of the hall, a circus with painted Jezebels and half- 
draped Bathshobas, and every description of allurement 
that the wicked world could offer, would be attracting to 
it the young and the thoughtless. 

The sting of the consideration lay in the fact just 
alluded to, that the circus would be planted within a 
stone's throw of the Town Hall. 

Owing to the frequent and protracted subsidences of 
the land as the salt rock beneatn the town was extracted, 
the Old Town Hall had gone to pieces, and. had sunk 
half-way up its first fioor, and had to be pulled down. 
Then a New Town Hall had been erected oh higher 
ground, on a space that was considered secure. As there 
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was own ground hard by, the proprietor of the eirens 
had obtained permission fix>m the proprietor of the field 
to erect his booth thereon, and there display his attrao* 
tions. It most be allowed that he had made his arrange- 
ments in complete ignorance of the fact that the Bev* 
Dr. Tallow was to hold forth in the Town Hall that same 
evening. 

The elect did not feel anxious for themselves. They 
feared for the wavering. They feared for the yoiu^. 
They feared for the mbblers. They feared for their 
own sons and daughters, for their domestics and diop* 
boys. 

The Seriously-Minded put their heads together. What 
was to be done? To postpone the visit of the eminent 
American preacher would be an acknowledgment of 
defeat. To run Dr. Tallow against Signora Muslina was 
risky. To the Serioiisly-Minded, of course, no hankering 
after the circus could occur. They would all be found 
on the benches or on the platform — but how about their 
young people? Would not they take advantage of the 
absence of their elders to rush to the circus? 

Again, owing to the proximity of the circus, was it 
not likely that the strains of Signor Santi*s brass band 
plaving the '^Bogues' March" might be heard within the 
nail, and overpower the sighs ana groans of the listeners 
to the reverend doctor; that ''Pop goes the Weasel" 
might disturb the effect produced hy nis most impress 
sive applications ; that the cheers and hand-clapping at 
some dexterous feat of a trapezist or hoop-jumper might 
distract the attention of the auditors and set them, in 
their minds, lusting after the vanities of the circus. 

Accordingly, the various denominations squeezed them* 
selves to produce their finest elixir, and this fine elixir 
was deputed to see Mr. Button, the farmer owning his 
own land, to whom belonged the plot whereon the circus 
was to be erected, and to induce him to withdraw it 
from the equestrian troupe. 
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CHAPTBB n. 

HOW THE DEPUTATION tABED. 

Me. Bxtpton was apparently a well-to-do man. He 
had set up brick gate-posts in alternating bands of white 
and red, and elaborate cast-iron ^ates at the entrance to 
his drive, and had planted his drive with shrubs, which, 
however, did not thrive vigorously, owin^ to the fumes 
from, the chimneys of the Salt Works. He had rebuilt 
his house. It was as square in base as the pyramid of 
Ghizeh, but not so secure, for the whole district of the 
Weaver Valley rested on beds of salt rock, and as that 
salt rock was corroded by water, and then sucked out 
m the form of brine by the steam pumps, the surface 
of the country sank correspondingly. Mr. Button, pre- 
pared for this contingency, had built his house in the 
Cheshire fashion, with timber and brick. His foundations 
consisted of stout oak beams laid on the soil, extending 
somewhat beyond the lines of his walls. The advantages 
of this metnod of construction lay in the fact that, 
should a subsidence take place, his house would not split 
and fall about his head, but would lurch and settle eitner 
sideways or backwards or forwards, bodily, and then it 
would be possible to escape from it without danger. 
The salt rock of the Cheshire beds is sixty-three feet 
thick ; the height of Saltwich about forty feet above the 
sea ; consequently the withdrawal of sixty-three feet of 
rock threatened, in time, to send that tract of country 
under sea level. 

Consider yourself in bed and snug on a mattress with 
a palliasse below, and that some practical joker were to 
draw the palliasse from under you ; you would sink the 
full thickness of the withdrawn bed of straw. So, in 
the Cheshire district, the inhabitants rest above a mat- 
tress of marl, lying over a palliasse of salt rock. The 
manufacturers draw out from under them this bed of 
rock, and down settle the inhabitants many feet deeper 
than they were before. Sometimes they descend slowly, 
sometimes they go down with a jerk. 
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The way in which this letting down of the surface of 
the land is performed is ingenious, and those whose 
properties are affected for a long time could obtain no 
redress. It is not brought about by mining— that is to 
say, no mining done by pick and shoveL What is done 
is to sink a shaft to where the brine overlies the rock, 
and pump it up. As this goes on night and day, so 
ni^ht and day the water is wasting more of the rock, 
till the whole being dissolved, the whole has been re- 
moved in a solution and sent awav in the form of salt. 
In time Mr. Button must expect his entire estate to be 
submerged; but it would probably last his time. He 
must have a house to cover him, so he had rebuilt his 
dwelling-house in such manner as to let him down easily 
when it did sink. Meanwhile, Mr. Button did what he 
could with his land, and did not do badly. He had a 
large dairy; he made butter, and woula have made 
cheese had not the consumption of milk and butter in 
Saltwich been so great that be could, by selling the 
raw and partially- manufactured produce of the cow, do 
more profitably than by converting it into cheese. And 
though his land might be ^oing down under his feet, 
as far as could be judged, iiis means were rising. He 
owned a parcel of land, as already said, close to the New 
Town HalL Indeed, the site for this New Town Hall 
had been purchased of him. 

The deputation drove in at Mr. Button's entrance. 
The coachman had descended from the box and had 
rolled back the new iron gates ; but somehow the catch 
did not answer, the fact being that the ground had 
given away since this catch had been set, so that the 
man was constrained to hold open the valve and call to 
his horse to proceed. 

The horse dutifully walked forward. 

** Way !" called the driver. 

The horse did not hear the call, or mistook it, for 
it quickened its pace and began to trot along the drive. 

"Halloo! you darned crocodile!" yelled the coach- 
man, letting go the gate, and running after the cab. 
Then, considering this objurgation out of keeping with 
his appearance and the character of his fare, ne called, 
" Stay, my dearly-beloved brother!" 

The horse, offended at the first epithet and not molli- 
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fied by the second address, trotted still fiister. It did 
not halt at the door of the house, but trotted on past it, 
past the shrubs, out into a field, with the deputation 
Dehind it, flinging itself about through the windows, 
grappling at the door handles, shouting remonstrances 
to the horse in front, and cries to the driver running 
behind, and was suddenly arrested by a hand on the bit. 
The arrest was so sudden that Mr. Poles was precipi- 
tated against the two other members of the deputation. 

"Now, then," exclaimed Mr. Button, coming to the 
door of the cab, " what are you gents after? Have you 
taken tickets for the bottomless pit and are in a des- 
perate haste to be at your destination T 

"Oh, sir, will you drag out Mr. Poles? Take him 
piecemeal if you will. He is smothering us 1" 

Mr. John Nottershaw butted at the paperhan^r with 
his head, and managed by brute force to drive him 
back-foremost out at the door, and then he emerged 
himself in a somewhat rumpled condition. 

" The horse ran away," he explained. 

" The horse was curious, no doubt, to see what has 
happened. Justifiable under the circumstances." 

"What has happened?" asked Mr. Nottershaw. 

" Come and see for yourselves. What 1 is that Jabez 
Grice? Halloo 1 What brings you here? Let me see 
— one, two, three of you all in your Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ing togs, and coming in the cab also 1 W hat's in the 
wind? Money? Subscriptions? IVe none. Tve lost 
one of my finest Jerseys. Come and see. I had her 
brought from the Channel Islands ; she cost me a large 
sum, and now — I can't even get her hide for tanning, or 
horns and hoofs for gelatine. But, bless me I what have 
you driven in the cab for ?" 

Mr. Button might well ask; the distance from Salt- 
wich was inconsiderable. The fact was that the deputa- 
tion had engaged the vehicle so as to give weight to 
their representations. 

" We have not come for money," said Mr. Grice with 
dignity. " We have come as representatives of a large 
portion of the inhabitants of Saltwich to lay before you 
our views." 

"Let me lay mine before you first, man," said the 
farmer. 
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'< We have a serious cause of complaint.'* 

^ So have I ; I've lost my cow. Come along and look 
at my grievance. Tou are in the Salt Works, Jabez^ 
and so are to blame, and should indemnify me. But 1^ 
know better than to look for indemnification to you saltk 
men. Brundrith says, ' Prove that I did it and I will 
pay.' But I can't prove that it was Brundrith, and not 
Hewlett or Elson. I go to Hewlett ; he sayB, < Show 
that I did it, I'm a mfle and a half from your place ; 
try Elson.' Elson says, 'Convince me it was 1—- not 
Brundrith. I am two miles and a half off. We all 
pump.' There is no redress to be got. I must bite my 
nails and bear it." 

Several men were in the field standing about a conical 
gap in the surface, at the bottom of which water or 
mud was in a condition that looked like ebullition, 
though in reality it was cold. 

"Don't go too near," said Button; ''the sur&ce is 
moving, cracking, and more will settle shortly." 

" But where is the cow." 

'' There 1" answered the farmer, pointing to the caul- 
dron. '' All at once the land gave way whilst my Jersey 
was cropping the grass, and in the wink of an eye she 
had disappeared. Where is my cow ? Tou see a hole 
in the surface where my Jersey was, and she is going 
down, goodness knows where to, somewhere below there 
in the bowels of the earth ; somewhere, where salt rock 
was, there is now my Jersey worth fortv pounds. That 
is what comes of your pumping, Grice.' 

" Well, sir I It's a great loss — but you must reckon 
that the salt works bring a market to vour door. If 
you lose in one way, you win in another. ' 

"I know that. I am sick of this concern," cried 
Button. "If anyone would pay me twelve thousand 
pounds, he should have the whole bag of tricks. I'll 
tell you what he ought to do — set up a salt work of his 
own. Why should Brundrith, Elson, and Hewlett suck 
out all the rock from under our feet? Let us suck 
against them and make what we can out of our own 
salt, and that underlying our neighbours. ' Make hay 
while the sun shines' is the saying. Here we have it— 
* Get out the salt whilst you can, and the devil take 
posterity!' 
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" You had best do that yourself, Mr. Button." 

" Not I. I have not the energy nor the experience. 
Come, Jabez, if you can find the money, you shall have 
the place, and run against Brundrith and Elson, and 
make your fortune." 

" I have not the money." 

"Well, mention my offer to those who have. If I 
were a younger man, I'd suck at one end and Brundrith 
at the other, and see which could suck the other down, 
and suck the wealth to himself." 

" Now," said Jabez Grice, " will you listen to what we 
have to say ?" 

" By all means ; but come from here — we can do no 
more than lament over my vanished cow and the field 
which is going after the cow, and will soon be converted 
into a flash.* Come along, into the house, and I will 
listen to what you have to say." 

He led the way to his square residence, the roof of 
which rose to a point with a block of central chimneys 
in the midst. The advantage of this arrangement was 
that the chimneys were propped up on every side. The 
cabman with his conveyance followed. 

As soon as the party was in the nearly square sitting- 
room, the deputation opened the subject on which it was 
commissioned to wait on him. 

" Oh I about this affair of the circus — I don't see how 
I'm to get out of it. I've promised the field." 

Mr, Nottershaw looked at Mr. Grice, and the paper- 
hanger looked at first one, and then the other. 

" I suppose the agreement is hardly committed to 
writing ?" said Jabez. 

" No. But a man's word should be as good as his bond." 

"Well — yes — in ordinary circumstances. But there 
are occasions when no man is bound. No man is bound 
to commit a sin." 

" I don't know how, without disgrace, 1 can get out 
of a promise.'- 

Mr. Grice rubbed his polished chin. 

"It depends on the wording," he said. "I suppose 
you promised the field by the Town Hall." 

* A flash is the local term for a sheet of water where once was 
^ dry ground. 

^ h 2* 
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" Certainly.- 

"Did you specify which Town Hall T 

" There is bnt one. The other has been pulled down.** 

" That is true, but the situation still bears the name 
of Town Hall Field." 

<* The flash is there and the ground is full of cracks." 

"I'll tell you what, Button," broke in Nottershaw, 
" you never did a worse job in your life than encour- 
aging^these mountebanks. There are two members of 
the Weaver Trust will be on the platform of the Hev. 
Dr. Tallow, and they won't thank you ; they won't pro- 
pose you for a trustee at the next vacancy, you may 
be certain, and that won't be far off— old Whitley is on 
his last legs. I've heard from a bird who whispers in mv 
ear that you have a fancy to be on the Trust — rather. 

" And then," said Mr. Grice, " many of the Serious- 
Minded get their milk and butter — " 

" And eggs," threw in Mr. Poles. 

" Milk, butter, and eggs fVom you ; and it would be a 
pity — ^a great pity — to offend them. I don't say it 
would, but it might, affect your pecuniary interests — 
there is no knowing; it would be unreasonable, still 
there is no knowing ; they might transfer their custom 
to Euggles, get him to supply them with butter and 
milk.'* 

"And eggs," added the paperhanger. 

" Butter and milk and eggs," said Grice, again accept- 
ing the addition. 

** You see, Button," said the builder, " I'm a man of 
business myself^ and I know that it don't do to offend 
parties which hang together like bees. Honey-bearing 
they may be, yet sting they can. You'll excuse me, I'm 
a practical man." 

" But what can I do 7* 

"The matter is clear as rock salt," said Jabez in a 
peremptory tone. " The Old Hall Field is good enough 
for those ragamuffins. They shall have •that or none. 
A parcel of tight-rope dancers have no right to pick 
and choose, to say » We will have this site, to the dis- 
turbance and annoyance of the Seriously-Minded, and 
we will not have that, which will incommode nobody 
worth consideration.' Send them where they will be no 
nuisance." 
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" But/* said the farmer with hesitation, '< the old field 
is not safe. It is at the edge of the flash, and the ground 
is full of cracks, and is slipping in/* 

<^ So much the better — ^it may deter many from attend- 
ance." 

" I don't know what to say," said Button, rubbing his 
head and looking with keen eyes at Jabez Grice. '^ You 
see — ^it was an understanding/' 

'< A misunderstanding, you must let them comprehend. 
They shall have the Old Hall Field. Nonsense! Mr. 
Button, you are not so foolish as to trifle away your in- 
terests for the sake of a set of mountebanks ; they shall 
go beside the flash, and it will do for them ; there will 
be water there for their horses." 

" It is dangerous." 

** No harm will come to them — ^they are there for one 
night only. Look here, Mr. Button, you want to sell 
your scrap of land. I'll speak to Brundrith, he lays 
great stress on my opinion. I'll advise him to buy, so as 
to avoid the chance of competition." 

" As you will, gentlemen," said Button. " Let me see, 
1*11 go oif to Chester. You must manage for me.'* 

Still his twinkling eye was on Grice. 

As the deputation prepared to leave, he crooked in his 
finger and winked at Jabez. He put his finger through 
his button-hole and held him back. When the other two 
were out of hearing, he said, — 

" I know there is something behind--do you think I*m 
a fool? I remember poor Joe Sant — I know him in 
spite of his Signor, his Giuseppe, his Santi, and all that 
sort of thing. I suppose, Grice, you don't like that he, 
your half-brother — 

" He is not even my quarter-brother." 

" As you will — ^your reputed brother should appear in 
tights and spangles when you are haranguing. Well, it 
would be a scandal. I'll go away, and you shall block 
every entrance to my field. Settle with them that they 
are to rig up their show in Old Hall Field instead of 
New HaU field, beside the flash instead of near your 
meeting. And — ^mind — ^remember what you said about 
Brundrith. Tm sick of living on a sinking solL" 
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CHAPTBB m. 

OLD HALL FIELD. 

i 

The loss of the field near the New Town Hall did not 
greatly affect the spirits of the equestrian troupe, for it 
did not seem likely to materially affect their prospects. 
They were of a sanguine disposition, ready to make the 
best of very adverse circumstances, and the obligation 
to transfer the scene of their performances from one 
part of the town to another did not strike them as a 
matter of concern. They were provided with an open 
space on which to pitch their tents, and this open space 
was nearer to the densest-populated part of Saltwich 
than was the site first agreed upon. 

Where they now were was on the fringe of the ras^ged 
land near the old portion of the town — old, that is to 
say, comparatively, for the brine springs of Saltwich had 
not been discovered before the end of the eighteenth 
century, and the town had sprung up where had once 
been green fields. The most ancient buildings were 
comparatively modem and eminently ugly. They con- 
sisted of rows of brick cottages, and it was precisely 
these rows which went locally by the name of Heathen- 
dom. 

These rows were regarded bjr the denominations of 
the grave, who held Saltwich m their grip, as all but 
hopeless as a hunting-ground. Its inhabitants were 
wholly given over to insolent, inconsiderate gaiety. 
Their levity of conduct was a continual offence to the 
Seriously-Minded. The noise of Heathendom contrasted 
with the quietude of Jewry. The two moral hemispheres 
of Saltwich were in perpetual feud. Not a window in 
Heathendom contained a notice that the great American 
preacher was about to hold forth in the New Town Hall, 
and not a blank wall in Jewiy displayed the attractions 
of the horsemanship. 

In Heathendom congregated the poachers who ravaged 
Delamere Forest and provided the hares and rabbits and 
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partridges for the local poulterers, to whom the Seri- 
ously-Minded gave their custom, without inquiring too 
closely whence all this game came. 

Two streets had gone to rack and ruin, rifts had 
formed in the house- walls, and stacks of chimneys had 
fallen. The grave regarded this as a judgment on the 
gay who had inhabited these tenements — ^whilst them- 
selves pumping and steaming and sending away and con- 
verting into gold the salt rock that underlay tne habita- 
tions. If the poor were turned out of their houses, or 
if they were forced to spend half their time in their 
bedrooms because their sinking kitchens were flooded — 
what did it represent to the imaginations of the serious 
of every denomination, who were themselves securely 
and dryly housed, but a call addressed by Nature her- 
self to the frivolous to mend their wicked ways. 

In Heathendom were crushed and crowded together 
all such as had been driven out of the condemned and 
demolished houses ; no room was given them in the new 
and spacious parts of the town, where the houses were 
of white brick and the windows of red brick, and every 
house had its little railed garden before its doors and its 
green Venetian blinds over its windows. 

The portion of open land given up to the equestrians 
was precisely the site on which the demolished houses 
and the Old Town Hall had stood. It shelved down to 
a " flash'' — a sheet of water occupying about a hundred 
acres — ^that had been formed by the subsidence of the 
soil. The surface of the field was singularly furrowed, 
as though at intervals a plough had been run through it. 
This open space grew but scanty, and that coarse, grass, 
and had a look as though blighted. It had been covered 
with buildings for hau a century, and now that the 
buildings were demolished, it had not sufficiently re- 
covered to resume its aspect of meadow. Elsewhere, 
proximity to water would nave produced luxuriant vege- 
tation. It was not so here. What grass there was 
seemed to be dead, the bushes were stunted, and the 
trees were mere skeletons devoid of leafage. In all 
directions were strewn torn sardine cases, open empty 
tins of Ramornie beef, broken marmalade pots, scraps 
of newspaper, scale from brine pans, decaying rabbit 
skins, corroded saucepans and perforated k^t\iK?^^TccQN2y5i^ 
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bones, old boots that seemed to have been exploded br 
dynamite, toothless hair-^ombs of imitation horn, and 
from the branches of a dead tree swan^ an abandoned 
crinoline, which, having gone out of fashion, had there 
committed suicide. 

The erection of the circus was complete, and highly* 
coloured pictures representing the troupe performing 
their most remarkable achievements were displayed in 
front of it. There was to be a procession of the Queen 
of Love, drawn in a mother-o*- pearl shell by ostriches, 
with Cupid on the box. Wild Indians in moccasins, and 
with scalps flying at their girdles, were to hunt the 
buffalo. A horse rivalling that of Baron Munchausen 
would dance on a tea-table without disturbing the cups. 
The Pearl of the Indies, in the lightest of gauze drapery, 
would bound through a flaming hoop. Performing dogs 
would drink and smoke and play whist. The Modern 
Proteus would go through twenty transformations on 
horseback. The "Tailor of Brentwood*' was declared 
by the posters to be a screaming farce, certain to con- 
vulse the spectators. Finally, the entertainment would 
conclude with a grand and gorgeous and hitherto un- 
equalled display of the Queen of Love receiving the 
homage of gods, men, and beasts. 

Never, within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
were such attractions offered to the inhabitants of Salt- 
wich. The outside of the great tent was contemplated 
by the assembled crowd with mixed feelings. Some of 
the eminently serious, who had descended — aye, con- 
descended — to look at the erections in the Old Field, felt 
that Dr. Tallow must be indeed a giant in eloquence to 
contend with and wrest from Signor Santi a congregation 
sufficient to fill the New Hall. They believed that they 
stood on the verge of a crisis, when a revolution threat- 
ened if it were not imminent. Servant girls were asking 
leave to visit sick mothers. Bovs were pretending to 
have influenza colds which would keep them from attend- 
ance at the New Hall. School children, instead of rush- 
ing home when class was dissolved, ran to (he field to 
peer through the joints in the boarding round the arena, 
or to lose themselves in astonishment at the pictures 
displayed. The supremacy of the grave in Saltwicb 
stood in jeopardy. The serious looked vastly serious. 
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Their mouths weiit down at the comers, and their con- 
fidence sank to their boots. There would be no overflow 
at the New Hall. There would be backsliders — ^there 
was no possibility of captures ; some who were infirm in 
their gravity would bo seduced to see the show, and all 
who might be '^ brought in*' would, to a man, be in the 
sixpenny seats at the circus. But that was not all. 
Father and mother could not go together to listen to Dr. 
Tallow, and leave their children at home, for how could 
they be sure that their little ones would not forsake their 
beds and steal away to the Old Hall Field ? What mis- 
sionary boxes would be safe when the fingers of domestics 
were itching for the money that would entitle them to 
see dancing dogs, acrobats, and ostriches in procession ? 
How could a serious husband be sure, suppose he left his 
wife behind to keep guard, that she would not yield to 
the solicitations of the young people, lock the door and 
go off with them to the horsemanship ? Or the sedate 
wife — ^how could she be certain, when her husband left 
her at home, under the pretext that he was going to 
hear the great Jericho preacher, how could she have any 
well-grounded confidence that he would not turn his bacK 
on the .New Hall at the first corner, and be found 
applauding the damsel balancing herself on one toe, and 
roaring over the jokes of the clown ? What seeds of 
revolt I What rifts in domestic confidence were like to 
ensue from this inauspicious arrival of Signor Santi with 
his troupe in Saltwich I 

At a distance of a hundred and fifty yards from the 
circus and its satellite booths and tents stood a solitanr 
van. It was large, it was long and gaily painted. It 
was carved with wonderful flourishes, all of which were 
gilt. It had glass windows, partly obscured by muslin 
blinds and by red curtains. A stove flue projected 
through the roof. From the door a set of four steps was 
let down to the level of the soil 

On the topmost of these steps, with her back to the 
door; sat a girl of seventeen ; but she was small, child- 
like for her age, and looked younger by a couple of 
years. She was engaged in opening and eating walnuts. 
She was delicately formed and graceful, with flowing, 
golden hair that Reached her waist, and verv dark eyes 
and brows The brows and lashes were^ in &At^^»^ <^s)^^ 
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that many a woman, certainly all of the serions persna- 
sion, would be sure to assert that they were dyed. Had 
her eyes been blue or grey, then the brows and lashes 
might indeed have been justly taken to be artificially 
coloured, but they were not so in this case. Nature is 
always cunning in her harmonies ; and the dark-brown 
eyes, with a golden sheen in the brown, admirably agreed 
with the still darker brown of the arched brows and the 
long lashes. The girl had a roguish look in her face, 
and dimples in both cheeks, but mainly in that on the 
left, for she had the trick of smiling more on one side 
than on the other. But though one side of her &ce 
might laugh more than the other, it was not so with the 
eyes, in both of which was an equally merry twinkle. 
The one-sidedness of her smile gave a peculiar archness 
and special drollery to her sunny face. 

Standing in front of her, below the steps, looking at 
her as she ate, with wonder in his great blue eyes, was a 
youth of one-and-twenty, with very fair hair, an open 
face, an expression gentle and without force and strong 
individuality. Indeed, it may be said that there lay an 
evidence of constitutional or impressed timidity in the 
tremulous mouth and the quivering eyes. 

He did not speak ; he contented himself with staring. 

The girl did not resent observation. Every now and 
then she looked him full in the eyes. Then hers sparkled 
and the dimples formed in the slightly-flushed cheeks. 
Whenever she did this, the youth coloured to the roots 
of his fair hair, and lowered his eyelids abashed. After 
this silent homage had continued for some while, and 
the girl was tired of eating and being contemplated in 
mute admiration, though not tired of the homage, she 
said, glancing up slyly, — 

" Are you fond or nuts ?" 

The young man started, alarmed at being addressed. 

" Look," said she ; " you shall share mine." 

She took half a dozen, stepped down to him and thrust 
them into his pocket. He caught his breath and stag- 
gered back. She resumed her seat on the steps, and 
continued eating. 

« What I No teeth to crack them ?" she said. " I will 
help you again I" 

Then she removed the upper shells of three, and placed 
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tbem in a row on the step at her feet. They were fresh, 
yellow as butter. 

" You are good," said the young man, shuffling from 
one foot to another ; " but 1 will not deprive you of 
them/' 

He looked at the tempting nuts. He dared not put 
his hand so near her as to take one. 

" Will you have one peeled ?" asked the girl, flashing 
a glance at him, and puckering her funny little mouth. 

Without awaiting a reply she put a nut in her mouth, 
cracked the shell, then set to work deftly to remove the 
bitter skin. When the kernel was completely stnpped, 
with a rougish look and her head a little on one side, 
and the golden hair flowing over one shoulder, she held 
out her palm, pink as a fan-shell, and with the kernel in 
it, white as an almond. 

The boy recoiled in alarm. 

" What I Do you think I am giving you poison ? 
Oh, silly Adaml I am not Eve offering the forbidden 
fruit. This is quite harmless. There is no ban on 
walnuts. I thought you liked them — ^you looked at me 
in such a manner whilst I ate. Come! take and eat, 
you silly goose I'* 

Shyly the youth drew near, his face burning, his eyes 
on the ground, and his limbs trembling. He took the 
kernel so clumsily from the little, rosy palm that he 
touched the hand. A shock ran through him, and ho 
gasped as though he had dipped his head under water. 

" I thank you," he said. 

"Why are you afraid of me? I am a teeny-weeny 
mite ; you are a mighty fellow. Adam — " 

" My n^me is not Aciam, but Andrew." 

" Andrew, if I were to put a walnut between my lips, 
and bid you come up close and bite it away, I believe 
you would die of teiTor." 

He could not speak — the proposal made him giddy. 

" No ; but for all that I will not give you the chance. 
Take your three nuts, you toothless creature." 

"I am ashamed; you have already put some in my 
pocket." 

"You blush like a girl. We folks always give that 
we may take. I want something of you." 

" What is that ?" 
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"I want to know your thoughts. What were you 
thinking about me ? W hat ideas were slouching about 
in that stupid head of yours covered with such a shock 
of tow, as you looked at me eating my walnuts?" 

" I was thinking how pretty you were." 

He reeled as he said this, astonished at himself for 
having paid a compliment. 

The girl burst into a merry laugh and clapped her 
hands. 

"We are getting on; this is famous. And your 
wishes — what are they? To come to the show anci see 
me in all my glory — the Queen of Love? Well — ^it 
costs sixpence lor the inferior seats; reserved seats, a 
shilling.'^ 

" I don't know — I am engaged." 

** Engaged elsewhere ? Where to f ' 

He hung his head. 

" What a funny place this Saltwich is," said the girl. 

" Saltwich funny I It is a very serious place. There 
are seven chapels in it of different denominations, be- 
sides — ^" 

" Save me the besides. I mean how funny it is that 
the place should live and thrive on salt." 

"Yes — if there were no brinesprings here, Saltwich 
would be nowhere ; it has no other manu&cture." 

" How do you make salt ?" 

« We boil the brine." 

" Where does the brine come from 7" 

" From the bowels of the earth." 

" I should like to see salt made." 

"Then," answered the young man eagerly, "come 
to the works to-morrow and I will show you every- 
thing." 

" What are you f 

« A waller." 

" What I a mason ?" 

" No : a waller with us means a boiler. I am on the 
day shift, and have to steam the brine, and rake the 
salt off as it forms." 

" You are on the day shift ?" 

" Yes — I do not work at night." 

"Then your objection falls through. You are not 
engaged. You will come to the show? 
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^ It is not at the works that I am engaged,'* said the 
jrouth, colouring ; *» 1 have to go with my &ther to a 
meeting at the Town Hall." 

*< What! to the undenominational hop folks talk of as 
likely to spoil our attendance ?'* 

" It is not a hop." 

'*What else can draw folks away? It roust be a 
dance ; that is the only other attraction I can think of 
that could take away the people from us. I suppose 
you Saltwichers love a hop. So would I if I had the 
chance— which I have not. 

" You do not understand. If I could but persuade 
you to come to the meeting ; it would do you so much 
good." 

"I can't — I am engaged — ^in reality engaged. You 
can see that on the posters. Come and see me in my 
cockle-shell. Have you sixpence ? No," said she, cor- 
recting herself; " from you 1 will have more — a shilling 
— and will reserve you the very best seat of all. Will 
you have the place ? Give me the shilling." 

« Here." 

He extended a silver coin. 

<^ And here in return is a ticket. Now, you must and 
shall come. It will be a grand show — ^it will be worth 
a bob to see me alona I shall go about on two cream 
horses. I shall jump from the back of one to the back 
of the other, and all the while I shall look about for 
you. We have to keep very steady heads when we are 
performing, or dreadful things may happen." 

« What things ?" 

<< If I am not thinking of what I am about, but 
thinking of you, and why you have not come, then, 
there is no saying, I may drop between the horses, and 
go under their cruel hoofs, and there would be the end 
of poor little Queenie I" 

The thought that this girl would be concerned if he 
did not appear, that his absence might set her little 
heart in a flutter of disappointment, was too much for 
the lad. He put his hands to his head — ^it was spinning 
like a teetotum. She spread out her arms, shakmg the 
broken nuts over the side of the steps. 

" What is your name?" she asked. 

"Andrew Grice." 
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'<And I am Qneenie Sant," Baid she. Then patting 
hor head on one Bide, and throwing a miscnievous 
twinkle into her eyes, she said coaxingly — " You will 
come and see me ? Promise, yoa good Andrew, and I 
swear — " 

« Hush, hush I" 

" I vow and protest I will transform grave Andrew 
into a very merry Andrew; also, I will come to your 
salt works to-morrow. If I do not see you I will not 
come." 

Then all at once a young man of rough exterior, with 
a shock of sandy hair on his head, strode to the side of 
the ^irl, and, before she was aware, had bowed and 
lightly kissed her cheek. Turning to Andrew, he said 
scornflilly, — 

'^ Stoop, fool, and pick up the nuts offered ; I, as a 
man, take what I can snatch unasked — I — Bab Bain- 
bow.*' 



CHAPTER IV. 

RAB RAINBOW. 



The girl sprang to her feet alarmed, incensed. The 
act of Kab Kainbow was so unexpected. Indeed, she 
had not even perceived the approach of the man. Nor 
had Andrew Grice observed him, so engrossed had he 
been in watching the circus girl, though Bab had been 
there some little while, leaning his elbow against the 
van, with his fingers thrust through his light, bushy hair, 
looking down on the little Queen as she putyed with and 
attracted the young waller. 

The moment she had recovered herself, she sprang 
through the door into the caravan, and bolted it behind 
her. 

Bab laughed, and cast himself carelessly on the steps, 
planting a foot on the ground on each side beyond tne 
steps, thrust his rough cloth cap to the back of his head, 
and picked up such nuts as were not broken, and such 
fragments of kernel as lay on the step where he sat, 
ready for consumption. 

Andrew Grice thought it incumbent on him to re- 
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monstrate with Bab for what he had done. Bainbow 
broke a natshell, looked up, and asked eontemptously, — 

" What brings you among the tents of the ungodly ?" 

" I can go where I please," retorted the waller, " with- 
out asking your leave." 

« What will the daddy say?*' 

" I am my own master." 

" No, you are not, or were not. I am surprised to see 
you among the good-for-naughts, and larking with circus- 
girls. You, Andrew, oh fie I" 

" I was not larking." 

<< Quite right. Tou haven't the spring and carol of a 
lark in you. 

Eab Kainbow was a tall, strongly-built young man, 
with light hair, and features of no regularity of shape, 
and no special character, but he had a pair of good, 
clear, grey eyes. He was dressed in a sandy suit, short 
cut, untidy but not ragged, bulged and patched, and on 
his legs were breeches and gaiters. The coat was dragged 
out of shape at the pockets, which were obviously often 
burdened with heavy weights, or distended beyond their 
proper size. 

There was careless good-nature in the man's face, and 
this was all that was attractive about it ; for he was far 
from handsome in feature, and his complexion was coarse 
and red. A gamekeeper would at once have set him 
down as a poacher, and, in fact, Bab's principal employ- 
ment and amusement consisted in snaring rabbits and 
shooting pheasants in Delamere Forest. This royal forest 
at one time extended over ten thousand acres, but is 
now reduced to half that size. There are numerous 
noblemen's seats in the neighbourhood with extensive 
preserves ; and five thousand acres of woodland, besides 
parks and preserves, afforded quite sufficient scope for Bab 
and those of his trade to pick up a livelihood. The poul- 
terers' shops at Northwich, Saltwich, and Winsford were 
kept supplied with game of all sorts by these free sports- 
men. 

"It would do you good, Andrew, to come to the 
circus to-night, and, as you've bought a ticket, come." 

" I don't know. I am—" 

"Yes; I know. The old * Hammer' will take you 
with him to the undenominational afiair. I wouldn't ^o^ 

a* 
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if I was you. I'd come here. YoaVe bought a ticket ; it*8 
a Bin to waste a shilling. I know, and you know, just 
exactly what the American doctor will Bay. There'll 
be BO many anecdotes, bo many illustrations, so much 
buttering of the grave, and so much damning of the 
gay. I've gone through that sort of thing scores of 
times, and so have you. I hate it. You won't have the 
chance of horsemanship every week, and you can get 
serious flummery any aay." 

*' You should not speak thus," said Andrew, indig- 
nantly. '^ If you are a backslider, you need not throw 
your taunts at those from whom youVe slipped away, 
and who stand where you fell." 

'^ YcB," said Eab, thrusting his cap ftirther back on his 
head, '* I am a backslider, sure enough. I dare Bay I'm 
a worse man for it ; I ain't sure I'm a better. But one 
thing I do know — I'm a truer man now than I was when 
I was kicking in your net." 

*^ That is because you were never radically and sin- 
cerely serioud." . 

'^ May be," said Bab, with a shrug of one shoulder. 

'* I don't think these travelling horsemanship people 
ought to be encouraged," said Andrew. '^ That ib wny 
I don't patronise the show." 

'< Why should they not be encouraged?*' asked Bain- 
bow. ^' Don't you think life wants a mite o' the salt o' 
mirth strewn over it to make it taste less flat, and keep 
it wholesome ? Mav be they're just as useful in their 
way as are you wallers in your fashion." 

" Anyhow, they are generally known to be a disrepu- 
table set." 

" That's known to you, then, which is hid from me,'* 
Baid Bab, drawing his feet up on the step and folding 
his arms on his knees. '^ Look here 1 You ve been talk- 
ing to the little lass in here, behind" — he pointed with 
his chin over his shoulder — *< Do you know that she is 
the daughter of the manager ? Do you think he ain't 

got no fatherly love and care for her? Bats and mice 
ave it for their little uns. Crows and jackdaws have 
it for theirs. You doti't allow that mountebanks have 
what you know the beasts and birds possess. That never 
enters your serious noddle. You don't think that the 
Signor, as a &ther, would guard his child from every 
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mischiof, and eat his heart out wi' grief if ill eame to 
the pretty mite? No; that never struck your duU 
imagiaation. And the young woman that goes through 
the fiery hoop, and dances on one toe on horseback — 
you mayn't suspect she's the wife of the clown, but I 
tell you she is so. If you'll come this evening and look 
at him instead of her, you'll see him wince every time 
she goes through the flames, and that he has his eye fol- 
lering her, and bands ready to catch her should she fall, 
all the while that he is cracking his jokes and making 
grimaces, and cutting antics. If you'll come and see 
that, then you'll learn more o' human nature than you 
will under the Eev. Tallow. And something more you 
may learn— or, at least, come to suspect — ^that the clown 
wouldn't have his wife, for all her muslin skirts and bare 
arms, do nothing but what is fitting and decent in an 
honest wife and a good mother. You'll rub your eyes 
when you've learnt that ; and that's what you won't get 
at the New Town Hall." 

" I am very rejoiced to hear this," said Andrew. 

"I'll tell you something more,** said Eab. "These 
poor creatures in the circus, they paint for an hour, 
and then wash it all off, and they are natural men and 
women, as God made them, for the other twenty three 
hours. There's folks — I name no names — as wouldn't 
set their foot inside the hossmanship, who paint, and 
never get out of paint. They eat in paint, they sleep in 
paint, they talk an<^ they walk in it. And the curious 
circumstance is that everyone else sees it is paint but 
themselves. There be some such in your show — I don't 
say all — and the thing that's remarkable about it is, that 
in your show everyone paints up to deceive his own self 
fust, and he does it thoroughly. That paint, red-lead, 
gets into the veins and colours his blood; that paint, 
white lead, gets into the head and is converted into 
brain. I'll tell you what is the great difference between 
these hossmanship folk and those I speak of — the real 
difference that goes to the bottom of all. Those who 
paint in your show deceive themselves fust, and then, 
when that is thoroughly done— with a deception never 
to be shook off— then they take in others. The fellows 
in the circus paint, and they never — not for one mo- 
ment — deceive either themselves or others " 
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" I don't understand vou." 

"Don't you? I dont suppose you do. I'll tell you 
what the symptoms are. Tue fellows in your show get 
to so believe in and worship their own pain ted-up and 
false selves, that they think and say that nobody can be 
right unless he be a reflection of themselves. If they 
likes beefsteak puddin*, then cursed be he who has a 
fancy for mutton hash. If they walk on the shady side 
of the street, then may a sunstroke take him as prefers to 
go on the south side. Thev have such a partiality for the 
smell of a cauldron o' boiled cahhus^j that anathema be 
to him who likes the scent of the flowering beanfield." 

*^ I'm not one of that sort," said Andrew, sharply. 

" Ain't you ? You're on the highway to it — wnat did 
you say just now about these poor horse-riders being a 
disreputable lot ? You have been galled when on horse- 
back yourself, I suppose, and so cannot allow anyone to 
be respectable who can ride." 

Andrew turned to go away. 

Bab called after him, — 

" I've not done with you yet." 

Andrew halted and reluctantly looked back. 

" You don't often hear what is the opinion formed of 
you in Heathendom, so it is well to get it when you can. 
We're a wicked lot, we are, in them red brick cottages, 
and a wickeder lot was turned out o' them that tumbled 
down. We talk and we laugh, and we have our opin- 
ions. Whether they be right or wrong, that's for sich 
to say who holds tne balances. I've been about in all 
courses of life and conditions of men, and my notion is, 
there's a deal more good everywhere than you serious 
ones suppose, and there's good just where you don't expect 
to find it. Human natur' ain't all perfection in Jewry 
and all corruption in Heathendom. There are bad men, 
but the paint hides their badness, who'll be to-night 
gesticulating and haranguing with the Eev. Tallow, and 
there'll be good and true men and women looking on at 
the horse-riders, aye, and riding the horses tool The 
human conscience is healthy and sturdy enough, and the 
fault I find with your Doctor Tallow and the like o' him 
is, they don't let it alone, but ^o pricking and poking at 
it, and whipping up a lather about it like them cuckoo- 
spittle insects on tne young shoots in spring." 
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Andrew walked away. 

Eab looked after him with a smile in his grey eyes. 

*^ The chap ain't bad if let alone/' said he. 

As he sat, still smiling and looking after the retreating 
figure of the young waller, cautioudy the window above 
his head was opened from within, without turning the 
door on its hinges, and a delicate arm was thrust out 
and took up Eab's cap from his head, so lightly, so gently, 
that he was hardly aware of the theft. He put up his 
hand and rubbed nis head, looked about, saw no one, felt 
behind him, thinking the old bit of headgear had slipped 
down ; then the cap was dropped on nis rough locks 
again, and pinned into the side was a yellow rose. 



CHAPTEE V. 
<< hammer" obige. 



Andrew walked home slowly and thoughtfully. He 
had been brought up in the straightest sect of serious- 
mindedness ; his world had been one overcast by clouds 
through which flashed no sun to throw the ripple of life 
into sparkle and laughter. He bad been shown mankind 
as sharplv cleft into two spheres, two camps — .that of the 
good and that of the bad — ever at war, sometimes in 
active hostility, sometimes with that army to which he 
belonged drawn within Torres Vedras lines, prepared for 
attack, awaiting the opportunity of taking the field. Such 
a view of mankind as this is one which commends itself 
easily, readily, to such as are children in years, and to 
those whose hearts never expand with the experience of 
life. They have no idea of the blending of^ tints ; the 
doctrine of equations is beyond the grasp of their intel- 
lects. It is a view which has been formulated into a 
dogma. Men grow to manhood, and pass through life 
and descend into their graves, possessed with the idea 
that their fellow-men are capable of broad and decided 
classification — ^into two hosts ranged against each other 
in internecine strife ; into two states, in which the one 
is of light, the other of darkness. Humanity «va.Y V^^ 
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actually of one blood, but it is not, it never was, of ono 
spirit. Not Adam and Bve, bound by mutual sympa- 
tnies and loving each other to death, are the parents of 
the hiunan race, but Cain and Abel, envying, hating, and 
pursuing one another. Humanity is not, as a rule, pen- 
etrated by like emotions, moved by like ambitions, ia 
not equally subject to caprices. It is not at one time 
prone to strive after high ideals, and then to sink to 
oasenesses; not to be now generous and then mean; 
now brave and then cowardly ; now true and then 
false. Far from it I All the loftiness, generosity, hero- 
ism, truth are to be found in the one army; and all 
the baseness, meanness, cowardice, falsehood in the 
other; and should there appear in that other some 
tokens of what is accounted noble and great and liberal, 
then these are not to be accounted in them as intrinsic 
virtues, but to be esteemed as affectations and unsubstan- 
tial phantasms. 

Teaching such as this is at home under the turban as 
well as under the triple tiara ; it nestles into the heart 
under the Pharisee's phylactery and the preacher's gown ; 
it is a teaching which accommodates itself to every creed 
and confession. 

Jabez Grice was dominated by this teaching. It did 
not tincture merely, it constituted the very essence of 
his convictions ; it petrified them to adamant, and ren- 
dered them as immutable as the rules of Nature. Jabez, 
or ^< Hammer" as he was commonly designated, had 
reared his son Andrew, a pliant youth, in this same 
aspect of life. Sometimes such teaching supplies to a 
naturally feeble character that iron which it lacks, but at 
other times it has a debilitating tendency, and takes the 
lime out of the bones. 

" Hammer" Grice occupied a house in a new row of 
cottages on a ridge of rising sandstone that ran no risk 
of settlement, and looked down with a frown on Heath- 
endom. It was tenanted by exemplary individuals, all 
serious. No. 4 in Alma Terrace (Jewry, such was its 
slang designation) was the dwelling that was occupied by 
Jabez Grice. 

Prom the height of Jewry the very serious sent forth 
skirmishing parties to hold street preachings in Heath- 
endom, witn the hope— a forlorn one— of effecting cap- 
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tares. But these parties rarely returned with spoils; 
they were usually followed by a groaning,' cat-calling 
mob. 

Heathendom retaliated by suborning men with barrel- 
organs, that ground off dance tunes, to perform along 
the length of Alma Terrace, and it sent forth its boys 
and girls to caper and waltz to these strains, under the 
horrified windows of Jewry. 

Every available engine to annoy or discomfit Heathen- 
dom was set in operation by the very serious, who, being 
the respectable, the monied and well-conducted of Salt- 
wich, had the command of the forces that could be em- 
ployed against the disreputable, impecunious, and noisy, 
They had them watched by the police; they harried 
them through the School Attendance Committee ; they 
visited them through the Sanitary Officers; thev had 
them dropped upon by the Excise ; they worried them 
through the rate-collectors. They made it impossible 
for a son or daughter of Heathendom to escape into 
respectability through any other door than that of the 
chapel. Should a young man from this quarter desire a 
situation in the pouce, or as a keeper, or in the army, or 
navy, no respectable man in the superior quarter would 
give him a character ; and no girl had a chance, for the 
same reason, of obtaining a situation in a reputable 
house. 

Saltwich was a town that had started up in the exten- 
sive parish of Scatterley, with a church at a distance of 
two miles. The Vicarage was occupied by a timid man, 
fond of butterifly-coUecting, unable to cope with the 
difficulties of his position, and without the moral energy 
to attempt to do so. He was content, in face of the 
dominant nonconformity, to be left unmolested to minis- 
ter to a couple of farmers, a hunting squire, and his own 
family. No man was of less account in Saltwich than 
the vicar of Scatterley; and even had those whom 
Jewry had banned appealed to him for encouragement, 
he would not have dared to uphold them, lest, by so 
doing, he should offend the nonconformists; lest the 
Serious-Minded of all denominations should conspire 
against him, and wrest from him one of the two farmers 
to whom he still ministered on sufferance. Over again Bt 
the Eeverend Feeble-Feeble stood the luymAu^ J«AiVi.'L 



) 
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Grice, the most commanding power in Saltwich. Ho 
was not a man of means or of position. He was fore- 
man at Brundrith*s Salt Works on a salary of forty 
shillings a week, but he was a man of an intense and 
aggressive personality. 

Giants are not necessarily great men, nor are mighty 
men always big in size. A man is not to be measured 
by the number of stones he weighs, and the number of 
feet and inches he stands. ** Hammer" Grice was of 
moderate size, solid in structure, and with a firm head 
planted on a short neck and broad shoulders. He was 
not contained within the clothes that enveloped him. 
He filled every room he entered, he filled his own house, 
he filled all Jewry ; it may almost be said that he filled 
all Saltwich. Certainly no man in that brine-pumping 
and steaming town had anything approaching his power. 
In the factory he was greater than Brundrith. In polit- 
ical influence he was a greater man than the Member of 
Parliament ; in chapel, pastor and eldors were his hum- 
ble servants. No committee could be formed without 
Grice in it, and, when in it, the fellow-members did little 
else than register the opinions and resolutions of *' Ham- 
mer." At an election he swept votes together with an 
irresistible force ; on a platform ne could sway his hearers 
and make them think and feel with himself. He was not 
an educated man, nor a logical reasoner. He carried his 
audience with him, not so much by argument as by 
assertion. No antagonist answered him with impunity. 
He crushed him under facts, or, at least, statements, or 
else withered him with his scorn. 

He was a man who never hesitated in the formation 
of an opinion, and who never wavered, when once his 
opinion was formed. 

Andrew, brought up under this man, of an amiable, 
pliable disposition, was bent and moulded as his father 
desired. He saw, heard, felt through his father's organs. 
His father could not be wrong in his estimates, and could 
do no wrong. The strength of the superior nature, 
instead of infusing its vigour into the inferior, sucked 
from the latter what little force it possessed. 

But Andrew had reached that age when the ^ap of 
youth is most vigorous, and he now, for the first time, 
began to be conscious of, and to feel impatience at, the 
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restraints that had been put upon him, and which he 
had worn without a murmur as a child. He thrust from 
him Eab's sneers at the insincerity of " Hammer" and 
his colleagues. Andrew knew his father, and knew that 
he was genuine to the core. There was no question as 
to his earnestness. That Jabez Griee was one of those 
who imposed on himself before imposing on others, or 
who imposed on others because he fii*st thoroughly im- 
posed on himself — this was an innuendo of Bab's not 
worthy of consideration. 

But there was something in what Eab had said rela- 
tive to the vagabond troupe that had stuck in the mind 
of Andrew, and the preacher's words had fallen — come 
apt— on thoughts forming in the brain of the young 
man during his conversation with the Queen of Love. 

He had been drawn against himself into this conver- 
sation. He had stood looking at the girl, wondering at 
her beauty, and, in his own mind, marvelling that the 
Creator should have sent such a creature into the world 
to run to inevitable wreckage. Then, whilst these 
thoughts were turning in his head, the ^rl had begun to 
notice him, and bad lured him on, wiUi cleverness and 
coquetry, into buying a ticket for the performance. She 
had some self-respect, some grace in her, for she had 
resented the impudence of Bab Bainbow, had flushed 
with shame and had fled from his advances. When the 
girl had disappeared, then the poacher had spoken with 
him, and had said words which, if true, were a revela- 
tion, such as is wrought by the rending of clouds, and 
the display of a horizon illumined by sunshine and 
radiant with colour. 

Was it possible that the daylight was not confined to 
Goshen, but was diffused also throughout Egvpt ? Was 
it possible that the dew of heaven fell on the herb of 
the field and forest as well as on cabbages and Brussels- 
sprouts ? Was it possible that there was sweetness of 
song, and simplicity of life, and harmony of plumage in 
the wild bird of the air, as well as in the caged canary 
and the fowls in the poultry-house ? As Andrew walked 
from the Old Hall Field, he saw an Italian playing a 
hurdy-gurdy, with a monkey, dressed in trousers and a 
scarlet coat, running up the blighted tree, swinging in 
the wires of the discarded crinoline, tVi^u^ ^\» ^ nr^-^^ 

4 
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" You don't very much mind, father, do you ?" 

" And where will you go after the circus ?** 

<< Well — I shall be home as soon as you." 

" You will not come home at all." 

A pause, during which the frizzle of frying onions in 
the kitchen could be heard. There was to be beefsteak 
for supper. The smell of the onions mingled with the 
smoke of tobacco. 

'^ This is what I mean/' said Jabez ; '^you ought before 
this to have taken lodging where to stay. You do not 
stay here. This is not a house in which frequenters of 
circuses can sit down with chapel goers. A house di- 
vided against itself No. 4 Alma Terrace shall never be. 
I give you till half past seven to remove your clothes. 
If every rag is not gone by half-past seven, I chuck 
what remains into the street. Beulah I dish up 1" 

" Father, do you mean to turn me out ?" 

<^ He that heareth not the Church, let him be to thee 
as a heathen man and a publican." 

*^But, father, that's different. Do you mean to say 
you are the Church ?" 

^< Yes, I am ; what else is the Church 7" Jabez put 
&ffwu the naper. ^* Dish up the steak and onions sharp, 
Beulah. I'm hungry I" 



CHAPTEB VI. 

THS CIBCUS. 



Bab was in his place on a bench at the circus. He 
looked about him for Andrew, but could see him no- 
where. 

<< I thought the fellow had hardly the dare in him," 
said Eab. 

The benches filled rapidl;^. It was really questionable 
whether any would be left in Saltwich to sit under Dr. 
Tallow, so numerous was the attendance at Signer Santi's 
rival entertainment. 

One thing was, however, noticeable — that the reserved 
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red baize-covered seats did not fill. A good deal of red 
baize was still exposed. Those who did speckle its sur- 
face were not Saltwichers, but country folk, the families 
of neighbouring gentry. They had sent their children 
with tutors and governesses, some had even come them- 
selves. A rector was there with wife and offspring. A 
schoolmaster from a distance was there with his pupils. 

Cheshire is famous for its horses ; its heart beats hi^h 
at racing periods. It is in the full glow of life in the 
hunting months. There are studs around Delamere 
Forest. The very high roads are furnished with soft 
ti*otting ground at their sides speciallv adapted for 
horses taken out to practice. From the staoles had 
come grooms and horseboys in great numbers. The ex- 
hibition was, above all others, calculated to interest and 
delight them. Some of the small shopkeepers of Salt- 
wich were present; such, that is, as were not devoted 
hand and soul to the serious faction, and Heathendom, 
as far as its finances would admit, was there to man and 
boy. 

The tent was sustained by a pole in the midst, around 
which hung a circular chandelier supporting oil lamps. 
The arena had been strewn with sawdust which, being 
slightly damp, exhaled an odour that impregnated the 
atmosphere. The structure on which the public was to 
sit, raised stage on stage, was simple to rudeness. The 
deal boards employed had been as few as was consistent 
with safety. The whole fabrice was temporary and 
flimsy, but was calculated to sustain any amount of 
direct pressure exerted vertically, when occupied by a 
crowd of spectators. The boards were not jointed, and 
there was no flooring under the benches, conseq^uently 
men who incautiously thrust their hats under their seats, 
or women their baskets of provisions, had them precipi- 
tated to the turf below. A mother screamed because 
her child had dropped into space, but it was recovered 
uninjured, having oeen caught by its frock. There was 
an outcry from a woman who, in counting her change, 
had emptied the contents of her purse over the benches, 
and sixpences were dancing down the stage, and three- 
penny bits slipping between the joints. Some merri- 
ment was provoked by a Scatterley farmer who, on 
taking his place, removed and looked into his hat. It 

4* 
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balls and waving fla^ — leaped upon the sawdust, and 
with a skip was on the saddle, then Eab uttered a dis- 
satisfied growl. 

Andrew was not there Andrew who had been specially 
i nvited ; Andrew, who had been privileged to hold converse 
with the little fairy, who had been offered peeled kernels 
in her delicate palm, on whom words of favour and 
beaming smiles had been lavished — Andrew Grice was 
not there. Where was his heart ? Was he a man of 
stone? Had he in his composition neither pluck nor 
gallantry? 

If the Queen had offered fiab her empty nutshells, he 
would have woi*8hipped her hand. If she had invited 
him to come, he would have spent his last farthing to be 
present: And this fellow Andrew, had she not told him 
she desired his attendance, that she would look out for 
him with her bright eyes; that, were he to disappoint 
her, it might even cause her to fkP from horseback ? 

Eab's cheeks glowed. He swore, if he saw Andrew, 
he would beat him for disappointing that little heart. 
And yet he was ^lad Andrew was not there. Had young 
Grice been on the bench, then, perhaps, on him would 
have fallen the eyes of the little Queen ; to him would 
have been accorded the nod and smile, and he himself, 
poor Bab, would have been disregarded. The ^ose that 
Queenie had given him, Bab had placed in water till the 
moment he went to the show, then he had donned it with 
pride, in the hopes, that were not blighted, that by it 
the pretty circus girl might recognise him. 

Bab's thoughts wei*e diverted from their current — 
something was wrong. What was it that engaged the 
attention of the manager? He was pointing to the 
cei^ral pole, and had summoned the white canvas-jacketed 
men. The pole was not as it had been set. It was in- 
clined so that the circle of lights touched it on one side. 
The workmen drove wedges between the base and the 
soil, and so restored it to uprightness. 

Meanwhile Signor Santi amused the spectators by an 
interlude— an exhibition of the sagacity of his famous 
Arab mare, Black Bess. He made her leap a five-barred 
fixate, he bade her dance on her hind legs ; he summoned 
her to him and she came, docile as a lamb. He bade her 
kneel and throw herself on her side and simulate death, 
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whilst he fired a pistol over her head. Bess knelt as 
required, but tossed her head, snuffed the soil, threw 
herself down indeed, but, instead of lying prostrate and 
tranquil, reared herself to her knees, then sprang up again. 

'' Bess I What is this ? I never knew you disobeaient 
before. Down, Bess I" 

Santi cracked his whip. The Arab hesitated, trotted 
away, came back, pawed the soil, snuffed at it once more, 
went down on her knees, but again sprang to her four 
feet and stood before her master, trembling, sweating, 
and snorting. 

Nothing would induce her now to go through her 
performance; neither threat nor persuasion were of 
avail, and Santi was forced to dismiss her to the stable. 

'' Ladies and gentlemen, I never knew Bess like this 
before. Something has alarmed her. Perhaps the work- 
men driving the wedges. We will find other animals 
more tractable." 

He cracked his whip, fired the pistol into the air, and 
in bounded a pair of cream-coloured horses fastened 
together by their heads, with white and silver trappings 
on their backs. 

In another moment the little Queen appeared dancing 
in, dressed in white muslin strewn with spangles, so that 
her every movement made her twinkle like a frosted bush 
on a sunny winter morning. 

She ran to the horses, the clown offered a hand, and 
in a moment she was in the saddle of one, poised on a 
single foot, amidst the applause of the public, especially 
of Eab. 

The manager cracked his whip and trailed the lash 
along the sawdust in a circle. 

Suddenly, as bv an enchanter's wand, absolute still- 
ness was produced in that great concourse of spectators. 
Santi's arm was as though paralysed as he drew his whip 
along. The cream-white horses had recoiled ; the clown, 
with his hands to his head, was looking, mouth open, at 
the chandelier. 

The only sound heard was the straining and creaking 
of the timber structure occupied by the public, and the 
strain and creak were like those of a ship labouring in ' 
heavy sea. Then ensued the tinkle and crash of t 
lamps that smote each other and went Ia \\^^e«». 
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The hush was momentary, and then there rose a great 
burst of conf\ised noises, first as a gasp, then as a roar. 
What ensued was a matter of a few moments only, 
though it may take a page in which to describe it. 

The central tent pole was seen, in spite of the wedges, 
to lean, and then to be sinking into the earth. That this 
was the case was, however, hardly realised at once ; it 
appeared as though the pole were collapsing telescopi- 
cally. As it gave way, the vast stretch of canvas extenoed 
over the circus began to sag, to flap about and &\l to- 
gether. Simultaneously the lamps broke, some poured 
iorth volumes of smoke ; in others the light reached the 
oil. Ignited it, exploded the receivers and poured down in 
liquid fire. The spectators on one side of the ring wit- 
nessed a strange phenomenon — they saw the other side 
lifted up as though a wave were passing under it, whilst 
those opposite were aware that their side of the circus, 
with its benches and the occupants of those benches, 
were being swallowed up in the earth. The strain on 
the concentric rings of the structure was more than they 
could bear, the supports fell, the boards flipped out of 
their places, and the whole fabric began rapidly to go to 
pieces. Those spectators who occupied the highest 
oenches were precipitated eight feet to the soil. 

The barrier dividing the arena from the spectators 
was covered with crimson drapery; it was parted as 
though rent asunder by giant hands, and the drapery 
was torn across. A wave ran along the surface of 
sawdust from side to side, leaving a ripple; then the 
ripple changed into a rent, the earth gaped, and the 
sawdust began to powder down into the fissure. 

A north-west wind was blowing ; it caught, hustled 
about the relaxed canvas, and breaking m through 
some of the gaps, assisted in the confusion by blowing 
out, or blowing to explosion, lamps hanging at the sides 
and as yet unaffected, and by tossing the loose canvas 
against the benches over which it was falling and sweep- 
ing from them the frightened people. 

In a moment or two the whole fabric would be a 
wreck, a weltering mass of flapping canvas, dislocated 
boards, shrieking human beings, plunging horses, flaming 
oil, and fluttering shreds of crimson baize. The terror 
was genial. Men and women fought to escape, regard- 
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less of sex and relationship. They fell throagh the 
scaffolding ; they beat at and tore a way throagh the 
ei^terior boarding. Screams, entreaties, curses blended 
with the crashing of timber, the snorting of horses, the 
bellowing of the bison, the yelp of dogs, the pistol-like 
reports of the tossed canvas, the crash of glass : these 
together formed a hubbub of sound, pierced at intervals 
by the shriller shriek of some lost and frightened child, 
shrill as the whistle of a locomotive. 

Whether it were the vibration caused by the tramp of 
the horses, or the weight of such a multitude of specta- 
tors, or both combined, certain it was that the crust of 
earth that overlay a vacuum, caused by the exhaustion 
of the salt rock, had given way, as had previously other 
portions of the surface hard by, and the circus and the 
ground about it were going down into an uuj&thomed 
abyss. 



CHAPTER VIL 

BAB TO THB RE8CUB. 

Whbn the earth began to move, to slide from under 
tiieir hoofs, the two cream-colored horses linked to- 
gether had been thrown into a paroyxsm of terror, had 
leaped, plunged and flung the little Queen, who fell 
beK>re their heads, on the sawdust. 

Bab saw her danger instantly, and without regarding 
anything else, without questioning what had caused 
the panic, beat his way with fists and elbows through 
the rings of spectators that intervened, and who were 
up and struggling to escape, and leaped the barrier to 
her rescue. 

The confhsion was general before he had reached the 
arena, and to the experienced eye of an inhabitant of • 
the salt district, there could be no question as to what 
the phenomenon was that was wrecking the circus. 

As fiab threw himself over the barrier, the manager, 
Santi, sprang at the heads of the horses. These beasts, 
in their terror, had managed to snap the thongs that 
arched their necks and restrained their laoUotk^^ ^Vi^ 
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now, with heads fVoe, thev were plunging, striving to 
tear themselves apart, and menaced the prostrate girl 
with their hoofs. Queenie was insensible. Eab caught 
her up in his arms, brushed back her golden hair to see 
that her face had not been trampled on, and then looked 
about to determine in which direction he was to escape 
with her. On all sides the spectators were flying ; some 
were still on the benches, running this way and that, 
bewildered, unable to find the entrance; others had 
fainted, and hung insensible over the seats, but the 
greater number had got down to the level of the ground, 
and had found, or were forcing, their way out at the 
sides. The interior was now dark — dense with whirl- 
ing volumes of petroleum smoke, shot through with red 
flames. 

The performing dogs stood, one on a barrel, the other 
on the barrier of the arena, howling with fear. Eab 
could see that the cream-coloured horses had gained the 
mastery, and were dragging Santi, whose hand was en- 
tangled in the reins ; that the central pole was coming 
rapidly down with all its broken lamps. 

lie could see the fissure in the arena widening, like a 
great mouth that was breaking into a laugh of mockery 
at the ruin and panic wrought. 

Not a moment was to be lost. He could not tarry to 
disengage the manager, nor reassure the clown, who, 
in abject terror, had crept into the barrel, where he 
was sobbing and beating his hands together. He 
looked about him, assured himself of the direction in 
which the earth was subsiding, and, bearing the un- 
conscious girl in his arms, made for the further side 
of the arena. The rift in the soil was between him 
and the point he desired to reach, its ugly edges crum- 
bling down into the depth, and now and then whole 
clots of earth and sawdust dropping in in a mass. It 
was uncertain whether the foot could find a hold to 
allow of a leap, and the soil be firm enough beyond to 
receive the feet without yielding. But there was no 
time available for measuring risks and calculating alter- 
natives. Bab leaped the crack successftilly, and reached 
the red-draped barrier precisely where one of the white 
performing dogs was perched, quivering with fear, and 
howling. At that same moment, down fell the awning. 
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striking Bab, and precipitating him to the ground, 
throwing the dog down with him, and enveloping him, 
his senseless burden, and the wretched hound, in its 
cumbrous folds. For a moment or two Eab coul.l not 
move, he was so weighed down and entangled with the 
canvas. 

But Bab was a fellow of strength and energy. He 
laid his burden under the barrier which remained up- 
right, and, after a fashion, sustained the fallen awning, 
and, using both hands, with a knife hacked and ripped 
at the canvas. In places this had caught fire. It hung 
over the wrecked scaffolding, like skin on a wasted body, 
loose about the bones. It flapped in the wind. The air 
entered below at the torn sides and blew it out in bellies, 
then it collapsed again. Guys that had been ripped out 
of the earth, or torn, slapped the canvas, as though 
some one were lashing it with whips. In the arena it 
covered everything. The struggling horses were seen 
leaping under it, the lamps were burning their way 
through it ; it began to sai^ down into the rift that was 
^adually widening, as though the earth, having opened 
her mouth, were mumbling and drawing in tne cloth 
thrown over her face. 

Bab left the still unconscious girl under the barrier 
that served to stay up the canvas, whilst he hacked with 
his pocket-knife, and tore with his hands at the smoth- 
ering, all-enveloping cover. He speedily ripped a hole 
in it. At once the dog leaped on his shoulders and 
sprang through. Then ne felt himself gripped at the 
heel, and, looking down, saw the painted face of the 
clown, who had crawled out of the oarrel and wormed 
his way after him, with a dim instinct that by this 
means be could escape. The man was crying like a little 
child, and the tears had run the paint off his cheeks ; as 
he wiped his face, he smeared red and black together, 
rubbed the artificial eyebrows into a tuft on his nose, 
and covered his white sleeves with stains. 

" Help me, man I" said Bab. << Lay hold of that end 
of the rag." 

" I caut do anything, I'm so shook. Oh, my I is it 
the end of the world come ? Ill be good. Ill promise 
to be good. I won't drink any more. I'll take the 
pledge.' 

o d 5 
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'< You fool I Stand on your feet and assist me." 

<' Oh ! I can't 1 Is it the end of all things ? If it ^ 
I'll wear the blue ribbon. I will — I swear I will I I 
Willi Iwmi Oh! rUbe so good! TU read nothing 
but tracts." 

"Out of the way! Do you see the little Queen 
there ?" 

"Is she dead also? Oh, dear! Fm not fit to die! 
I've been accustomed to shave on Sundays." 

" Let ^o I" The clown had laid hold of fiab's shoul- 
ders, and was trying to climb on them so as to escape. 
" It's the end of nothing save your show, you selfish 
hound ! Can't you help me with the little Queen ?" 

Bab tore the sailcloth apart. The fresh air blew in 
on him. Above was the vault of heaven strewn with 
ten thousand stars. He looked round a moment, scram- 
bling up the canvas over part of the scafiblding that 
seemed secure. In places, flames were leaping, ghost- 
like, high in the air above the oil or canvas that was 
burning. The confused mixture of voices of those out- 
side the heap of wreckage filled his ears — the cries, 
shouts, objurgations, entreaties, orders, all mingled into a 
general roar. Outside, mothers who had escaped were 
seeking their children, strayed children were screaming 
for their parents, husbands called to their wives. Those 
spectators who had escaped were mingled with a crowd 
come down from the town to see the disaster and render 
help. They endeavoured to organise parties to search 
the wreck, and extricate such as were still buried, but 
no one was in authority, and none would obey self-con- 
stituted directors. 

Some of the grooms and stable-boys had run to the 
subsidiary tent that served as green-room for the per- 
formers, and whore also were those horses pi'epared to 
take part in the representation, and were assistmg men 
in fleshing and velvet, the Signora Muslina in gauzo 
skirts, and trapeze men half dressed, to lead away the 
animals. Wild Indians, talking cockney English, drove 
the ostriches before them ; a mechanic had shouldered 
the mother-o'-pearl car, and was carrying it to a place of 
security. The buffalo was pawing the soil, bellowing, 
and would allow no one near him. 

Eab now stooped and raised the red repp that covered 
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the barrier. Queenie was Btill unconscious. He thi'ew 
her over his loft shoulder, and proceeded to thrust the 
coils of canvas under his feet and draw himself up to the 
surface. The clown persisted in dragging at him. He 
had lost all self-control, and was unnerved. 

The course Bab had elected to take was by no means 
a safe one. He had to make his way over the fallen 
sailcloth that covered the scafibldin^, some of which 
stood, some was down, and some was leaning and would 
yield with the least additional weight. Moreover, the 
wind under the canvas played with it, and made it most 
precarious where to tread. 

" You go forward," said Rab to the clown, "straight 
as a line to where yon star shines afore your eyes, or as 
near a line as sarcumstances admit. Tread away, and 
1*11 follow with mjr precious burden." 

The white dog jumped about its fellow-performer and 
barked. The clown put down his hand and patted it. 

" Glad you are saved, Tweedledum/' said he. ** Fr'aps 
it ain't so bad after all." 

A shrill voice outside was heard calling, — 

" Nelson I honey, dear I Nelson I where are you ?" 

"Cominel coming!" screamed the clown. Then, 
turning his head over his shoulder, he said to Bab, 
'< That^ the signora. That's Mrs. Nelson. She is seek- 
ing me." 

A little more confidence came to the poor fellow as he 
heard the voices of the crowd, and, above all, that of 
his wife. He could not see the people, for the canvas 
inclined upwards to the boarded side of the circus that 
was not broken down. As he looked back, he saw be- 
hind him the burning mass, and, beyond that, all was 
blackness— everything had disappeared. 

He stepped alon^. Perhaps it was his costume, the 
absurd tufts of hair on his head, the high rolls for 
epaulettes, the out-stufied thigh pads, but his every atti- 
tude was grotesque. He could not put forward a foot 
to feel if the canvas before him would sustain his weight, 
but he made an antic, and, as he stepped along, he con- 
tinued shouting, — 

"I'm coming, my poppet! I'm coming, my honey! 
Your Nelson is safe I 

JRab thought he was playing the buffoou. 
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''Have done with your merry-Andrew tricks/* said 
Bab. "^ This is no time for fooling 1" 

^Tm not fooling. I can*t help it. I'm doing my 
best," protested the clown, and he groped along, with 
the dog dancing at his side. ** Coming, poppet ! Coming, 
sweetheart T' 

Every step he took, every inhalation of pore air, 
every strident call from his still mvisible wife, served to » 
restore elasticity to the spirits of the clown, and recover 
hiB mind of the fears that had oppressed it. He stepped 
firmer. He beat his breast, and said, — 

" I won't I 1 won't I No ; I won't I" 

''Tou won't do what?" asked JRab, treading at his 
heels. 

'' I won't take the pledge. I won't read tracts, and 
I'll shave just when suits me — Sabbath included." 

Then he reached the edge of the hoarding, looked 
over ; a ras light illumined Ins face — some boys saw him 
and laughed. 

^*- Here we are again 1" shouted the man, and turned 
a somersault to descend to the crowd. " Poppet, here I 
ami" 

Bab followed cautiously and descended slowly. He 
was greeted with questions, to none of which he re- 
plied, and with offers of assistance, none of which he 
accepted. 

He worked his way with his right hand, thrusting 
men and women aside, till he got through the crowd. 
Then he made at once for the row of cottages entitled 
Heathendom, in one of which he lived along with his 
mother. 

As he reached the door, the girl stirred on his shoul- 
der, attempted to raise herself, and asked,**- 

« Father ! where is father V 

'' Lie quiet, little Queenie," said Bab. " My mother 
shall attend to you, and I will go back to look for your 
poor father." 

" Who are you ?" 

'' I am the chap to whom you gave the yaller rose. 
I'll do you no harm. Trust me." 
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CHAPTER VIIl. 

NUTS. 

Andrew was not prepared for open revolt against the 
authority of his father, nor was he ready to undergo 
major excommunication. In token that he gave way, 
he tore his ticket and threw the fragments into the 
fender, and his father accepted this act as one of tacit 
submission. But in heart Andrew was rebellious. 
<* Hammer" believed that he had won a victory and 
riveted more firmly his domination over his son. He 
was mistaken ; he had shaken his hold on the lad's con- 
science. The punishment threatened was out of all pro- 
portion to the offence. Andrew's conviction of the justice 
of his father had received a shock. He questioned his 
affection for him. 

Andrew asked himself: Was a parent rigrht in treat- 
ing his son, when arrived at manhood, as the Savoyard 
treated his monkey ? Was a monkey ordained by Nature 
to wear a red coat, to be controlled by a chain, to run up 
water-pipes, and hold out a begging-box? Would a 
monkey oe justified in foro conscientice in breaking his 
chain, tearing off jacket and breeches, throwing aside his 
collecting-box, and making for the greenwood? The 
man and the monkey do not stand to each other in the 
same relation as father to son. That made a difference. 
What was lawful in the monkey was, perhaps, not suf- 
ferable in the son. In that the monkey was a happier, 
more privileged being than Andrew. It might assert 
its liberty without conscientious twinges. 

In another point the monkey stood higher in the scale 
of happiness than Andrew. It was allowed to run and 
jump ; it might stand on its head and stretch its little 
feet to heaven. It might dance and make grimaces ; it 
might take without scruple anything — nuts — nuts! — 
(Andrew's breath came quick) — anything offered it. It 
was not obliged to go through the routine of missionary, 
temperance, and undenominational as well as sectarian 
meetings. 

6* 
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Andrew had been eating his portion of beefsteak and 
fried onions. He laid down his fork, and lapsed into a 
brown study. 

" What is up, Andrew ?*' asked his father. 

'' I was thinking/' answered the youth submissively. 

« Thinking of what ?" 

" Only that monkeys don't have — taking all into con- 
sideration — such a bad time of it." 

His father stared, then turned to Beulah, his sister, 
and said, — 

<'I shall be on the platform. I suppose I shall be 
forced to say a few words." 

" Oh, brother, of course, of course I What would the 
meeting be without an address from you ?" 

"I'll do what is right," said "Hammer," bringing his 
fist down on the table. "I'll do it, even though the 
Philistines were encamped against me with their host in 
battle array." 

" The Philistines will not be there, brother." 

"You are right, Beulah, they will not. They will be 
down at the Old Hall Field, with skipping ropes and 
butterflies and all the pomps I Fll speak to-night 1" 

" You always do, father, said Andrew. 

" I do, yes I" answered Jabez. " Because I always do 
what I ought to do. Time is up. Get ready at once." 

He rose from table, without looking to see whether 
his sister and son bad finished their meal ; he ordered 
the table to be cleared. Then he remembered that he 
had not shaved, fetched hot water, and spent a quarter 
of an hour in polishing his upper lip and chin. 

When he came downstairs, he found the other inmates 
of the house ready, and waiting for him. He thrust 
them forth and locked the door. 

On the way to the New Hall they caught up and 
passed small parties of serious people, by twos and 
threes, walking silently and solemnly to the place of 
meeting. 

From the lower part of the town pealed the brass band 
at the circus, and the flaring lights about the booth could 
be seen, even the black masses of people distinguished, 
who were crowding to the show. 

" Look there, at the many," said Jabez Grice, sternly ; 
" see here the few I I feel like Moses on the mount when 
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he saw the people dancing and feasting. He broke all 
the commandtnonts, he was in such anger. I could do 
the same." 

Standing on the steps of the New Hall, and looking 
on the plain, the booths, the crowd, Jabez hastily, and 
with a jerk, opened his umbrella, shut it again, and 
opened it once more. 

" 1 would," said he, " I would they was all swallowed 
up alive, like Korah and his company, them and their 
tents and their wives and their children. It'd be a lesson 
to some." 

Then he turned and entered the hall and pushed his 
way to the platform, regardless of his son and sister, 
whom he left to settle where they pleased. The hall 
was very new, very white, and very glaring with the 
gas turned on full. It was but half tilled, and the pros- 
pect of its filling was scanty. Already the hour for 
opening had struck, and those on the platform waited, 
hoping that more would arrive to replenish the body of 
the hall. Those who had come set up their greatcoats, 
mantles, and umbrellas on the vacant seats at their sides 
to disguise, as far as might be, the emptiness. 

On the platform were assembled the notables of the 
serious world at Saltwich. The chair was to be taken by 
Mr. Nottershaw, architect, surveyor, and builder. He 
stood well with the serious; it was his interest to do so. 
He spoke at their meetings, he subscribed to their charities, 
he appeared in their chapels, he sat on their committees, 
and ne designed and erected for them their public build- 
ings. He had indeed sent his children to the circus, with 
strict injunctions to sit in the cheap places with the 
crowd lest they should be recognised. The ministers of 
seven denominations were here sinking their differences 
and mutual jealousies. Dr. Tallow, large, flat-faced, with 
bushy whiskers and verv glossy black coat, and very 
starched white tie, was mnning himself with a printed 
copy of one of his own sermons. 

As Jabez Grice ascended the platform, applause broke 
out from every portion of the room. Only the dummies 
of umbrella ana greatcoat did not join in the ovation. 

Andrew found it was impossible for him to collect his 
thoughts and make them wheel round Dr. Tallow like 
the constellations about the sun. They wandered whilst 
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the chairman was introducing the doctor and apologising 
for the small ness of the audience, with lamentations over 
the vanity of the minds that preferred circus-riding to 
the elocutionary gymnastics of the illustrious doctor 
from Jericho. 

Andrew's mind was absent in the Old Hall Field, 
though his body was present in the New Hall. His 
father might commana the one, he was powerless to 
control the other. He found himself listening to hear 
if he could catch some strains of the brass band wafted 
in where he sat through an open window. He found 
himself thinking over the programme, and picturing the 
scenes in the circus after the coloured posters. Was the 
little Queen now making her entrance in the motber-o'- 
pearl shell ? How radiant, how beautiful she would be f 
and he was not there 1 She would look round for him — 
would miss him. She would be offended at his absenc^^ 
she would not come on the morrow to see the salt 
works. 

With an effort Andrew screwed his attention to Dp. 
Tallow's discourse, and found that his mind was poisoned 
against him by the words of Eab — prejudiced against 
him by his own disappointment I That was true which 
Bab had said. He knew all the anecdotes— or others so 
like them that they were undistinguishable in their com- 
mon silliness. He knew the illustrations — they were 
pointless. He could not endure the fi*othy eloquence. 
The topic of the discourse was commonplace, the deliveiy 
commonplace, the voice commonplace ; he had heard it 
all a thousand times before, and he could find no interest 
in what he heard now for the thousand and first time. 

He pulled out of his pocket a nut — it was one of those 
offered him b^ Queenie. He looked at it. He fell into 
dreams over it. He turned it about. He held it up to 
the light. He saw in it the dints of her sharp little 
teeth — it was as though a squirrel had been biting at it. 
He looked closely at the depressions — ISTo doubt about it 
at all. Those dints were the dints of teeth— of her teeth. 
Not considering where he was, what was going on, who 
was speaking, or whence the speaker came, nor what 
was the subject of his address, Andrew put the nut into 
his mouth and cracked it. 

Those near him started. The lecturer paused. Those 
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on benches and chairs in front tnmed, and stared Andrew 
in the face with indignant frowns. The sensation could 
hardly have been greater had Andrew discharged a 
bomb. 

^ When that young gentleman has finished his nuts, 
periiaps I may be allowed to proceed/' said the doctor, 
with withering sarcasm. 

The chairman interfered. 

'< There is a time for all things/' said he. '^ If the 
frivolous choose to crack nuts at such a moment as this, 
under the outpour of such words as we have heard, let 
him go out from us — he is not of us." 

"'film him out!" was shouted from the further side of 
the hall, by those who had not seen that the culprit was 
the son of the respected Jabez Grice. Only the dum- 
mies of umbrella and greatcoat did not join in the 
remonstrance. 

Abashed, Andrew took his cap, crept to the door, and 
slipped forth into the open air. He had as much as 
promised his father that he would not go to the circus, 
but he was free to prowl round it. 

After the pause caused by the unseemly disturbance, 
the preacher caught up the thread ofliis discourse again 
and proceeded to draw it to an end. 

Then rose Mr. Poles, the paperhan^r, to propose a 
vote of thanks to the American l)emosthenes, the Jericho 
Chrysostom, who had come among them to deepen their 
seriousness. Mr. Poles was a prolix speaker; his dis- 
course consisted in a series of elocutionary festoons, and 
when done, no one could very well say what it had all 
been about. His place was at once occupied by Jabez 
Grice, who started to his feet and looked about him, not 
with diffidence, like Mr. Poles, nor tremblingly holding to 
a chair back, but planted with his solid feet wide apart, 
firm, confident, like the Colossus of Ehodes, set to give 
light to the voyagers on the sea of life ; he spoke, not 
with a thin, timid, quavering voice like the paperhanger, 
but with one rich, resonant, and firm. There was noth- 
ing apologetic in his manner, his tone, his attitude. He 
asked to be heard because he insisted on being heard, and 
because he knew that he would be heard, and heard with 
avidity. 

** My serious friends," began Jabez, and he eased his 
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arms in his sleeves as he started speaking, and spread 
his breast ; ^' it is a proud moment to me to stand before 
you on this undenominational platform, and to second 
the vote of thanks proposed to the illustrious stranger — 
who is yet not a stranger, as his printed volumes are 
familiar to all the seriously-disposed. It may be said 
that this undenominational gathering is unprecedented. 
I ask — What is precedent ? Why should we consider 
precedent ? This is the point to which I will address my- 
self, and I pray you, lend me your attention for two 
minutes. Precedents, my serious Ariends, are the rags 
and tatters in which past ignorance enveloped itself, and 
which it hands on to the imbecile and weaklings and 
unreasoning of the present day, that they may cloak 
themselves in the same, when unable to give an account 
in the face of the world for what they are asked to do, 
which they know they ought to do, and yet which they 
dare not do. Eespect for precedent belongs to a condi- 
tion of mind and to a state of society out of which we 
have happily grown. We are not men of yesterday. 
We are men of to-day I" 

Here ensued a burst of applause. 

" We are not concerned with the judgments of the 
past. Men may have been fools then. If they did, and 
if they ruled foolish things then, are we to do foolish 
things to-day?" 

Cries of " No I no I" 

" It is degradation — ^it is an absurdity for us men of 
the nineteenth century to be ruled, not by reason, not by 
conscience, but by precedence. Let each question that 
arises be judged on its own merits, and let not the right 
or wrong of the question be obscured by the haze of 
precedent. Drag it into the full blaze of light. Discuss 
it with unengaged minds, and judge it as Heaven gives 
intelligence I" 

« Cries of « Hear ! hear !" 

" In the year 1827 — let me tell you— the legislature of 
this country considered the introduction of a measure 
for the abolition of appeal to precedent. And let me 
tell you, there came up from all parts of Great Britain a 
petition, signed by seven millions of rational men and 
women, praying for the abolition of appeal to precedent. 
With what result?" 
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The audience held its breath. The speaker looked 
round. 

" With what result ? That the petition was ordered 
to lie on the table. There were found, my friends, in 
the legislature and outside of it, men — creatures, I should 
rather term them, with their tails turned to the present 
age of light, and their nozzles turned to the past age 
of obscurity — who raised objections, as such creatures 
always will, to every salutary alteration. And the 
measure was defeated on the grounds— on the grounds 
that there was no precedent for rejecting the appeal to 
precedent,^' 

The speaker looked round with defiance, his mouth 
shut, his brows knit, his hands clenched. 

"The English people had said their say — and were 
silenced. This was in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. They sat down and were content. They would 
not sit down and be content now. Why not? Because 
they live further on in the nineteenth century than did 
those memorialists. Now, if they say their say, and 
are not heard, they shout their shout ; and if their shout 
be not listened to, then they roar their roar ; and then 
heard they are. Heard they must be, for heard they 
will be." 

Immense applause, in which only the dummies of 
umbrella and greatcoat did not join. 

Then some one, far back in the hall, stood up, and 
said, — 

" May I be allowed to ask some particulars relative to 
this veiy remarkable bill brought before the House, of 
which I had never heard ? May I ask where further 
particulars may be found ?" 

Jabez Grice was ready at once with an answer. 

"I know," said he, in his loud and resonant tones, 
" both whence this interruption proceeds, and what is 
its object. That gentleman who has put a question to 
me has deliberately distorted my words — I did not say, 
I purposely did not say, that this motion was debated m 
the House. I said that it was considered by the Minis- 
try of the day. I have yet to learn that the deliber- 
ations of the Cabinet are recorded in the statutes at 
large, and the thoughts of the Ministry find their place 
in the ' Transactions of Parliament.' Let me advise that 
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person who has intemiptod ^th his fiivolous qaestion, 
in future to use his ears, and not allow his imagination 
play ; let me advise him to cultivate accuracy. I am 
not bound to meet captious questions. This is not the 
place in which to dissipate crass ignorance. But enough 
of this topic, and of this gentleman. I wipe him out 
of my memory. I return to the point from which I was 
drawn away. 

" Father r said Andrew. He was below the plat- 
form and had laid hold of his father's foot. ''Fray, 
do come. Ton are greatly wanted. Ton are wanted 
immediately." 

" What is it ?" asked Grice impatiently. 

'' There has been a terrible accident. A subsidence at 
the circus." 

'^ I said it — as I came in at the door I said it," shouted 
Grice with triumph in his face — ^in his tone. '' I turned 
on the door-st«p of this hall, I shook my umbrella over 
those revellers and denounced them, and said, ' Let the 
earth open her mouth and let them go down quick into 
the abyss.' " 

"Father, I beseech you, come I Tour brother— 
Santi— " 

« Well r 

*• Is dying, and crying out for you." 



CHAPTER IX. 

BROTHER OR NO BROTHER? 

"You need not have shouted out that he was my 
brother," said Jabez, as he walked from the New Hall to 
Old Hall Field with his son at his side. 

"Father, I did not shout. I thought that I whis- 
pered." 

"Well, you whispered loud enough for all on the 
platform to hear, and interrupted me in the middle of 
my speech — and a very important speech it was." 

"What was I to say? There has been a terrible 
affair. A subsidence where the circus was." 
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''That was right enough. I don't object to the sub- 
eddenee, nor to your telhng me of it." 

^ Signor Santi is frightfully injured, and is asking for 
you as his brother/' 

'' Couldn't you have said he was asking for me, and 
have stayed at that, instead of blurting out what 
followed, instead of proclaiming what is a lie and an 
insult ?" 

"I knew nothing of that. I never supposed you 
would take the matter so, father. The dying man said 
he had no one in the world to ask for but you, his 
brother." 

"He is not my brother — never was. My father 
married again after my mother's death, and took a 
youn^ widow with her son by her first husband. That 
was Joe Sant. How can he be my brother when we 
don't share a drop of blood? All we ever did share 
were bed and bread and butter. He is no relation of 
mine. I have nothing to do with him. He took his 
road; I took mine— and his was the broad and evil 
way." 

" But you are going to see him, father ?" 

'' Of course, I am. I'll see him. I do what is ri^ht." 

"Hammer" Grice said no more, but strode aTon^. 
Every step he took, he planted his foot on the earth 
as though he were taking possession of the soil for 
ever. 

After he bad gone forward some way in silence, he 
halted and said, — 

" How has it come about ? A subsidence ?" 

" Yes, father ; I suppose the earth wouldn't bear the 
extra weight and the trampling. The Old Field has 
been held to be insecure for some time. But I suppose 
the poor fellows thought it would hold up as long as 
they needed it. Now the deepest point is not under the 
circus, it is between it and the flash, but the ground has 
given way, cracked, sunk, and the earth has be^n to 
run, and as it ran, down came the structure, boards and 
canvas and all." 

« Many killed ?" 

"I do not know, father. I was at the meeting as 
you know. When I went out, I ran down to the Old 
Field because I learned that something had happened 

6 
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there, and I could hear the screams and the general 
uproar from the steps of the Town Hall. I know very 
little more than what I was told when I asked — and 
then I heard that the manager had heen extricated from 
under the tent, and that he was terribly cut about and 
crushed. I don*t know whether the pole fell across him, 
or whether he was trodden on by the horses. He has 
been badly burned also, for there was fire that somehow 
broke out. Fellows were saying he had been taken to 
his van, and they had drawn that away out of danger of 
sinking, and they had sent for a doctor. They told me 
he was calling for you. He had no one in the world to 
look to but you, he said, and none to provide for but his 
daughter." 

"He has a daughter?" 

" Yes ; the Queen of Love." 

"The Queen of Love! He is surely not going to 
saddle me with her I The Queen of Love in my se- 
rious family 1 A hussy with short skirts in Alma 
Terrace I" 

He remained stationary, brooding over the prospect. 

"That would be a fine confusion! The Queen of 
Love— with her heathenish ways, her skipping ropes 
and butterfly habits, and all the pomps — in ISo. 4. 
Deliver us !" 

He strode on. 

Had he anv idea of the sudden flutter of hope that 
stirred, the flash, the blaze, of an opening world of 
light and beauty and love, that broke on the imagina- 
tion of the youth at his side as he said these words? 
None whatever — ^not an inkling. Jabez Grice had no 
thought of Andrew at all. He was considering the 
discomfort, the contrarieties to himself, the scandals 
that might ensue in his house, were this discordant 
element to be introduced into his serious family. 

"Perhaps Joe Sant is not so bad after all," said he, 
drawing a long breath. "He'll move on, and take his 

Erecious set of belongings with him. The sooner the 
etter." 

On reaching Old Hall Field, it was found to present 
a scene of confusion fh)m which it had not begun to 
recover. In the nightlight, the circus presented the 
appearance of a stranded and wrecked hull. !Nor was 
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it fVee from the attacks of wreckers. For it had 
occurred to a good many of the idle and unscrupulous 
that there were boards in the wreck which could be 
converted into poultry-houses with very little labour; 
that there were red repp and baize enough to make 
petticoats for whole families, and that there was rope 
that would come in handy as lines on which to hang 
clothes after washing day. One or two men were 
cutting slices out of the canvas, wherewith to make 
themselves jackets and trousers. 

The police were there, but the number stationed at 
Saltwich was small, and they were directing search 
parties among the ruins to save lives, rather than spend 
their energies in protecting property. The night was 
dark; they could not follow the proceedings of the 
depredators, though they might suspect that depreda- 
tions were being carried on. Their first duties were 
towards such as were still entangled in the canvas, or 
were lying injured among the fallen woodwork. Appar- 
ently verjr few persons had been seriously hurt. Some 
were bruised ; here and there it was reported that bones 
had been broken. No one was missing — umbrellas, 
reticules, baskets of refreshments lay about under the 
boards, and these were the principal losses. Some 
children were astray, but their violent screams led to 
attention being directed to them, and, as they were able 
to give an account of themselves, to their speedy resto- 
ration to their homes. 

The clown and Signora Muslina were the principal 
persons who seemed to be in grave distress. They 
could nowhere find the second performing dog, Tweo- 
dledee. They ran about, followed or preceded by 
Tweedledum. The dog was whining, the signora re- 
monstrating in shrill, harsh tones ; the clown, her hus- 
band, calling, because Tweedledee did not respond to 
their calls and could not be seen or heard of on any side. 
The signora — her proper name was Mrs. Nelson, Bell 
Nelson, in the troupe — had thrown a rug round her 
bare shoulders, but her spidery and somewhat exposed 
legs, encased in white stockings, under scanty muslin 
skirts, were everywhere distinguishable, running, jump- 
ing, climbing after Tweedledee; and the heart of the 
poor signora was sore under the spangles that overlay 
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it, and she had screamed herself hoarse in her distress 
for the loss of the dear dog. 

The workmen in white jackets belonging to the show, 
the trapezists, and one of the performers on horseback, 
the Modem Proteus, the man who balanced balls and 
waved flags, lent ready help ; so did some of the grooms 
fh)m the stables, cheerful and obliging. Boys and men 
went about with lanterns. It was as though a swarm 
of fireflies had settled down on the Old Hall Field. 
Some had brought together chips, broken pieces of deal, 
and lumps of coal, and had made a fire, that threw light 
on the ruined circus and the crowd, wavering and inter- 
weaving in incessant change around it 

Andrew led his father in the direction of the gilded 
and painted van in which lay the injured man. About 
it were collected the horses, the bison, the ostriches 
that had been brought away fi*om the endangered tract 
of land. The animals could not understand the condir 
tion of affairs. They made strange noises. The ostriches 
brayed like donkeys, the horses plunged and kicked out. 
The routine of their lives was oroken in on, and they 
had lost their sense of obedience. The men who usually 
attended to them were those in white jackets, and they 
were engaged elsewhere. Their places had been taken 
by volunteers from various stables, but they did not 
understand circus beasts, or the beasts did not understand 
being handled bv strangers. 

Grice entered the van without a word to anyone. 
The van was divided interiorly into compartments. 
Tbe first entered was the parlour ; it had benches at 
the sides, stufEed and covered with leather. The win- 
dows were hung with pretty curtains. In the middle 
was a stove, and against one of the sides, under a case- 
ment, was fastened a desk, at which the director did all 
his accounts and correspondence. 

Through a door opposite the entrance, access was 
obtained to the bedroom. There lay Santi, on his 
narrow pallet, as complete a wreck as his show. He 
had been trampled on Inr the cream-coloured horses, 
crushed by the falling pole, and burned by the overset 
lamps. A surgeon had been summoned, and he had 
stripped off the man's frock coat and waistcoat, and 
had examined him. One of the acrobats was kneeling 
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at the sufferer's head and holding it on his arm. He 
was dressed as a wild Indian, painted brown, with red 
b'ps, and wore moccasins to his legs and a plumed head- 
dress. 

The surgeon stood up and shook his head. 

The Indian's brown &ce turned to him, watching 
intently. 

"Done for, manager, done for," said the fellow in 
tones of deep and tender feeling. " You must try and 
bear it as a man, old fellow. We must all come to it 
some day. Shall I put your head a little more on one 
side? Are you easy? Or shall I stay you up in my 
arms, boss ? You are as feeble and helpless as I was 
when you took me up." 

" Thank you, Seth, it will do." 

" Oh, boss, I wish it was I, crumpled up and done for, 
and not you. But, old boss, I'm anraid I wouldn't be as 
ready to go as are you. Boss, when you come to the 
place where we must all appear, you can hold up your 
poor achin' head and tell the story o' that there baby 
boy, Seth — ^how you took and keared for the horphan, 
and fed and clotned him, free, gratis, when he could be 
nort but an expense ; and how you taught him to know 
right from wrong. And if it please the pigs that I come 
to where you be going — Lord, it'll be all your doin' I 
For what would I ha' l^en but for you !" 

Then the Eed Indian began to sob, and the tears to 
stream down his painted cheeks. 

" I've never had none but you, boss, and little Queenie 
to kear about in the world. Oh, dear ! oh, dear I and 
what is to become of her ?" 

"Don't take on, Seth ; you've been a ^ood boy." 

" I do take on, boss I I can't help it. And you're 
going to leave us and the hostriches and the 'osses, and 
that there darned idjot of a buffalo, as won't mind none 
of us, but your word only. But there, we won't think 
o' that. Put your hands together. You can't ? That 
there old arm be broke, is it? Well, put that right 
hand up from off your heart, boss dear, and I'll put my 
left from under your neck against it, and we'll say the 
prayer together — as you taught me when I was a little 
creetur." 

Then the Indian lifted the dying \xisvTi «b<g^\\i^\» \^ 

e 6* 
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breast, and put his palm against that of the other, and 
with sobs and broken voice repeated, — 

"Meek and mild — look on me— a little child — ^pity 
my simplicity" — he wiped his face. "It don't suit 
altogether ; 'tisn't that I meant. But it comes to my 
mind first, and yet, old man, you're now weak as a 
babe, just as I was when you took me up, and keared 
for me, and taught me them words ; and if it ain*t quite 
what it ort to be, well, I daresay it will be overlooked." 

" I think I can do better for the poor fellow than that," 
said Jabez Grice, stepping forward. " You don't seem 
to know what you're about. How can you? Grapes 
don't come of thorns and figs of thistles." 

" My brother Jabez I" exclaimed the dying man — and 
held out the one hand he could command. 

" I am sorry to see you like this, Joe," said Grice. He 
took his hand, then, turning to all who were present, 
said, — "He is not really my brother. We are in no 
ways related." 

The dying manager looked steadily into the face of 
Jabez. 

" You were always a serious boy," he said ; " I suppose 
you're serious still." 

" Certainly.'* 

" Then I'm sure I can trust you. You were a good 
boy." 

" What is right — that I do — of course. I couldn't do 
other," answered Grice. 

" I want to speak alone with you." 

The manager was in pain. It was with an effort that 
he gathered his thoughts ; with an effort and manifest 
suffering that he spoke. His eyes were sunken. They 
seemed more sunken than they really were, owing to 
the shadow cast by the strong light or the lamp hang- 
ing from the ceiling of the cabin. 

" Must I go, boss ?" asked the Red Indian, from whose 
cheeks much of the paint had come away. 

Santi nodded — ^then with his hand caught his arm, and 
said, — 

"Her — my little Queenie. I haven't seen her! Tell 
me she is not hurt— tell me where she is. I want to 
say good-bye to Queenie — Seth, go and find her. Tell 
her — ^her father — Bring her to me I" 
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His head sank back on the pillow. lie breathed with 
pain. His ribs were crushed on the lungs. 

" I am sorry to say I can bo of no more use/' observed 
the surgeon, taking his hat ; " if I could, I would cheer- 
fully stay, but as — " 

He left the room with the sentence unfinished. 

Grice waved a sign to his son to leave, and Andrew 
went outside. 

When left alone with the manager, Jabez said, — 

" I was afraid it would come to this. You never took 
my warnings when we were young together. I have 
gone my way — ^you have gone yourtf — and now you are 
struck down in your iniquities. 

" Iniquities — ^what iniquities ?" asked Santi, faintly. 

<' Skipping-ropes and butterflies, and muslin and flesh- 
ings, and all the pomps," said Grice, solemnly. 

** I don't know, the dying man gasped. " I've tried 
to be true and just in all my dealings. If I haven't — 
I've been sorry. I mayn't have been all I ought to 
have been, and I don't deny it — I don't deny it. I 
feel it here." He lightly touched his heart— he was 
breathing painfully. " There was that pictur of a boa- 
constrictor swallering of a man. I wouldn't have it 
up^Qutside the show. I hadn't a boa. Bell Nelson 
offered to lend me her fur one — and sew it up in canvas 
and paint it. But I wouldn't — t'wasn't true." He re- 
mained silent awhile, breathing with labouring chest. 
"And I've tried to be just. If I haven't, by mistake it 
has been — not by intent. That's how I've made so much 
money." 

" Money I" repeated Grice in astonishment. 

" Yes — horses, and skipping-ropes and hoops, and 
muslin and all that — it has been my profession. The 
profession ain't amiss. I've made money. And I've 
always invested my savings every year — for Queenie. 
Stay — I can't speak." He seemed to lapse into uncon- 
sciousness, but rallied. "You were awfully strict and 
serious as a boy," said the manager, his great eyes turn- 
ing searchingly on Grice. " Get a pen and paper from 
my desk. It's — in 'tother place. I can't trust l^elson — 
he drinks. Seth White is too young — I've no one else 
but you. I must trust you — for Queenie — little 
Queenie!" He turned his head. " I want to see k^r — 
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to kiss her. Bring my Queenie here. IVe worked, and 
slaved, and put by for her. Bring Qaeenle. There's a 
good deal of money." 

Grice went into the outer compartment, and returned 
with paper and pen and ink. 

" There is no time to be lost " he said. " Money, you 
said. A good deal of it. I snouldn't have thought it, 
brother Joe. My dear brother Joe." 



CHAPTBB X. 

AN ORPHAN. 



QuEENis sat in the hiffh-backed chair by the fire in 
the cottage of the Eainbows. The walls of the cham- 
ber were painted sky-blue, and were of appalling bril- 
liancy — the colour affected, possibly, as some contrast 
to the red-brick of the exterior. There stood a dresser 
against the wall, on which were ranged plates, jug$, and 
bowls of Bristol lustre-ware that shone like burnished 
copper— or as the hair of the little maiden who leaned 
back in the chair. 

She was in her white gauze dress, strewn with span- 
gles. At everr breath a flash, as of summer lightning, 
shot over her bosom, in the reflections of the great fire, 
and an incessant quiver of light was in her thistle- 
down skii*ts, produced by the slightest movement of her 
limbs. 

She was recovered hx>m her insensibility, but much 
shaken, and one ankle was sprained. Her arms were 
bare ; one was raised, and the hand thrust behind her 
head. The little feet were crossed in their white satin 
shoes, and rested on a hassock. 

Mrs. Eainbow had put the kettle on the fire to boil so 

as to make Queenie a cup of tea, after which she was to 

be put to bed. Sheets and blankets were tossed across 

ehajr-backs to air, and Eab's mother was on her knees 

with a pail, scrubbing the floor. 

^^ Mother r said luib, in a tone ot \m^«iX:v«ii^^,^'Vtv>j 
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do you set to wash the floor now ? Can*t it wait till 
to-morrow ?" 

'^No, it can't/' answered the woman, standing np. 
She was a tall, handsome woman, very untidy in her 
person, and dressed iocongruously, with an old hat on 
her head that had belonged to her deceased husband, 
and a tattered jacket of Bab's over her back. '^ No, it 
can't," said she. '* If you choose to bring dirt in on 
your boots, I ain't going to let it remain ten minutes. 
Lor I the work you do bring on me. And never a 
thought for vour old mother." 

M^. Bainbow was a person of immense energy ; she 
worked, she verily slaved from morning till night ; and 
yet was neither tidy herself^ nor had her house neat. 
How, with all the work she did, so little result was 
visible— that was a marvel to her son. She did a little 
bartering with vegetables on a hand-cart she ran along 
herself; she had a little shop, that is to say, sold lolli- 
pops, peppermints, oranges, and ginger-beer ; she kept 
geese on tne common, and fowls in the back-yard. She 
picked up pennies by this means, and she professed that, 
but for herself, the house never could have been kept 
going. 

^'rll clefm up whenever dirt comes in," said Mrs. 
Eainbow. '' The kettle won't boil all at once, and the 
blankets get aired of a jiffy** 

Eab was on one knee before the fire, toasting bread, 
but his eyes were on Queenie. The girl's right hand 
was resting on her lap. Presently her cheek puckered 
with a smile, and, raising her finger, she pointed at 
Bab's cap. 

He at once removed his headgear, nut down the toast, 
and, unpinning the bruised and witnered yellow rose, 
said, — 

" You gave me this." 

He put his hand into his breast-pocket and drew forth 
a much-used letter case, in which were flies for fishing, 
and scraps of newspaper relative to races, and, folding 
the rose m a piece of clean paper, he threw out all the 
racing notes and flies, placed the rose within, and then 
put tne case into his pocket again. 

" There I" said he. ** I shall not mtV» ^>(^i ^\% ^qtr^ 
tW my dying day. Bemember UisAi^ ^V^<^ ^««a '^S. 
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Love. It is the first flower ever gived me, and yoa guv 
it me when I had been very bold and rude, and by it 
showed you had forgived me. When I*m dead, little 
Queen, then — ^if I have not taken the yellow leaves 
underground with me — do me a kindness and strew them 
on my grave." 

" I'll find you a better rose." 

" I want none other. This will do for me. I am sorry 
I was rude, but Andrew angered me." 

« Who is Andrew ?" 

" Oh, he is a good boy — an uncommon good boy ; and 
I," Sab shrugged his shoulders, '*I'm a shocking bad 
un." 

<< Ah, never was a truer word spoken I" exclaimed Mrs. 
Eainbow, rising from her slops. "A precious life you 
have led your old mother, what with your idleness, and 
poachings, and drinkin^s, and skylarkings." 

" Do you drink ?" asked Queenie. 

'< Sometimes — always on washing days, and when 
mother^s tongue is loose at the Joints." 

" ril tell you what it is," said Mrs. Eainbow. « There 
will be no toast done at this rate — staring into a gaFs 
face, instead of minding the bread before the fire." 

Bab hastened to resume his operation of toasting. 

" I am sorry you drink," said the girl. 

" So am I," answered Eab. " But 1 can't help it." 

"That's what our clown says. He*d be a first-rate 
clown and a good fellow, but he can't keep from the 
public-house. Father cautioned him over and over — he 
came fresh to the performances, and was not in the least 
funny then. He cried. So father has had to lock him 
up in an old monkey cage he bought of a menagerie 
man, who broke because his monkeys all got the influ- 
enza. Father locks him up directly we get into a town, 
and keeps him there till it is time to get ready for the 
performance. And Bell Nelson, she walks up and down 
with a switch and has the key. She does not let him 
out till he is summoned to paint and dress." 

" A very good thing too," said Mrs. Eainbow. " I'll 
treat you the same, Bab ; I'll shut you up in the goose- 
pen — and serve you right." 

"Doe8 the cJown submit?" asked the young man. 

''He must — ^and he knows it's ?ot YiVa ^oo^. ksA^S^^^ 
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Bbe walks iip and down and puts her nose between the 
bars, and gives him her mind He can't break oat as 
before. It must be after a performance. Father can't 
keep him all day and all night in the monkey cage — '' 

"Now, then f Now, then !" shouted Mrs. I^inbow. 
" I don't call that toast. You've got the bread against 
the bars. I'd like to make a zebra of yon as you've 
been treating that slice." 

"Where is my father?" asked Queenie. "I want to 
see him. Is he safe ?" 

" I brought vou away," said Bab. " I really know 
nothing more than that you are here." 

"I remember the creamies turned restive, and they 
made a start." 

" Yes — ^the earth cracked before them." 

"Let me manage toasting the bread. Do, pray, go 
and ask after my dear father !" said the girl. 

" Listen to the voice of nat'ral affection," said Mrs. 
Bainbow, standing up with a scrubbing brush in one 
hand and a bar of soap in the other. " Hear her holler- 
ing for her father. It's a thousand years since I've 
heard my son call after his mamray uke that, and I 
reckon it'll be a thousand years more before he comes 
round to know his duty to ms mother." She rubbed her 
eyes with the soap, then, as that made them sting, with 
the scrubbing brush. " As for Rab, if I but shows the 
end of my tongue, off he ^oes like a cricket before the 
light — to the public-house. 

A tap at the door, and when the woman opened, she 
sprang back with an exclamation of terror. A Red 
Indian, hung with scalps, was in the doorway; he 
was dazzled by the light, and asked somewhat hesi- 
tatingly, — 

" Is the little Queen here ?" 

" It's Seth I It's Seth I" exclaimed the girl, starting 
out of her chair, and then, finding her foot give way 
vnder her, sinking back into it again. 

"Queenie! Do I hear you?" said the Red Indian. 
" I'm terribly grieved ; you must come at once." 

« Oh, Seth, &th, what is the matter?" 

" I'm sorry to say — your father is bad I" 

The girl uttered a piercing cry and tried if^ ^yssf?^ "^5^ 
the door. 
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" You cannot walk," said Eab. " I carried you before ; 
I will cany yon again. Mother, a shawl." 

The young man carefUlly, tenderly, folded a great red 
wrap round the girl, so as to completely cover her, with 
the exception of ner golden hair, which flowed out and 
over the shawl, and hung on Eab's shoulder like tresses 
of laburnum on a wall. He bore her lightly along, and 
the painted Indian stepped at his side. 

<< There's a lot of our chaps about the wan as wants 
to see the boss," said the Indian — ^he looked significantly 
towards the bundle. " I mean, they've beard the signer 
ain't quite up to tune, you know, and they're all dying 
to shake his nand and say a word. But there's a fellow 
in the wan, as says he's the signer's brother, won't let 'em 
in, not one of them. They take on dreadful about it." 

" Are all your company safe ?" 

" Yes ; I guess all out Tweedledee." 

" Who's Tweedledee ?" 

" It's one of the performin' dawgs. There's a pair of 
them ; they belong to the Nelsons, that is, to the clown 
and to her — ^the lady as goes through the fiery hoop, 
you know. The master pays so much a week for their 
services, and they're uncommon clever dawgs. But 
Tweedledee's amissin', so the Nelsons are in a pretty 
stew." 

They had not far to go. 

*<Some chap said hod seen the little Queen carried 
into one of them cottages," said the Ked Indian ; " and 
he told me 'twas that of the Eainbows. He — ^you know 
who I mean — he's been axing for her. I guess that 
brother who is there won't deny her admittance." 

" I'll force open the door if he does," said Eab. 

They had reached the van. About the steps stood the 
members of the company. Some of those in fleshings 
had succeeded in getting coats to throw over them, as 
the night was raw. A curious mixture of persons was 
congregated before the van, in which a man was dying. 
Every face, as far as could be distinguished by a flaming 
light, showed signs of distress through the paint that 
obscured the natural features. A good deal of murmur- 
ing, and many a lamentation, broke from the kindly, 
affectioD&te hearts of these vagabonds. 
*^Se waB a master — a good un," »a\d. oi\^ qI >iXi^ ^^^^ 
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bats. '< He never swore at a chap on the trapeze till he 
lost his nerve, as I've knowed some do." 

'< Aye I he was a good chap 1" said another. '< Look 
what ne done for that boy Seth." 

'^ And he paid regular, down on the nail/' said a third. 

The clown was stealing away on tiptoe, in the shadow 
of the van ; his wife was aware of the manoeavre, and 
went after him, caught him by the roll on one of his 
shoulders, and dragged him back. 

<< For shame, Jim I for shame I you unnat'ral beast t 
when the dear master's dying! 1 know what you're 
after; you ha' n't got no monev, but you think you can 
find chaps as will stand treat.' 

'< I was going to have another look for Tweedledee," 
said the clown. 

"No, you wasn't, you was after liquor. I won't 
have it 1 It's fortunate the monkey cage is safe. I've 
seed it t That's not swallered up, and I've got the key 1" 

" Oh, Bell, dearest Bell, darling, I'm never put in that 
after a performance." 

" I'll put you in, and keep you in, if you demean your- 
self, and at such a time as this 1" 

Eab, with Seth at his side, pushed up the steps. Bab 
did not stay to knock — ^he opened the door. At once 
Jabez Grice started to intercept him, but Eab looked him 
straight in the face, and said, — 

" Here is his daughter." 

Grice drew aside, and allowed Eab, carrying the girl, 
to enter the inner room, followed by the Eed Indian. 
Then, at once, the rest of the company pressed in. It 
was too late to repel them. One of the acrobats had 
planted himself against the door, so that Grice could not 
shut it. He hesitated, saw that it was not possible for 
him now to drive out the crowd, and they came thick on 
his heels, in all their motley, through the front compart- 
ment into the bed-chamber, and there spread out in 
silence, with folded arms and bowed heads. In the midst, 
by the bed, knelt Eab ; he unfurled the red shawl, and 
let the girl, in her spangles and muslin, flash and twinkle 
in the eyes of her dying father. 

" Bear up, child, iJear up," he whispered. 

. The little Queen seemed turned to marble. Shft <!ttQ.\5l 
not apeak. She could hardly bretiX^Q. ^>ckft ^i««5\^ tj^sj^ 

i> 7 
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move. It was all too terrible, too crashing for the child- 
ish heart. With great, open, dark eyes, full of despair, 
she looked on her father s drawn face, altered by pain, 
haggard as she had never conceived his face could be- 
come. She put her hands over her eyes to shut out the 
sight, then withdrew them again. 

Then she caught his one hand extended to her from the 
bed, and squeezed it frantically to her glittering bosom. 

The eyes of the dying man looked round the tiny, 
crowded compartment of the van, and sought Grice. 
Then he withdrew his hand from his daughter, pointed 
to Jabez, and said, — 

^< Listen all I I trust her to a good man, a good man. 
You will go to him, Queenie I" 

He closed his eyes and laid his hand on his bosom. 

'^What is it?'' asked Seth, stooping over the dying 
man. 

'^Meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child T' 

The words, broken, faint, tremulous, were the last the 
manager, Signer Santi, uttered. To whom did they 
apply? To nimself rendered helpless as a babe, or to 
his daughter left an orphan ? 

Then Grice drew between the bed and the staring, 
frightened, stupefied Queenie, and said to Eab, — 

" Take her away — it is over." 

Suddenly a wave of gold poured over the poacher's 
face, dazzlmg, smothering him. The child had turned, 
thrown her arms round his neck with a bitter cry, 
and burst into convulsive sobs. 



CHAPTER XL 

ADA BUTTON. 



Jabez Gbioe was not the man to yield in difficulties, 

least of all in such as were of a sentimental nature. 

When he made up his mind to a course, he neither 

swerved from it himself, nor endured that any impedi< 

meats should be put in his way by o\.\ier^. 
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Grice was speedily made aware that the troape had 
set their minds on making a grand demonstration of the 
fVineral of their manager. They would attend in a hody, 
and ride the circos norses. Some qaalms came over 
them relative to the propriety of introducing the buffalo 
and the ostriches in the procession, none whatever as 
to the suitability of the creamies and a piebald pony. 
The late director's Arab was to walk, or rather limp, 
behind his cofSn, with the boots reversed slung over the 
saddle. 

Grice, with decision, put a stop to their scheme. He, 
and he alone, was responsible for the funeral arrange- 
ments. The interment was to take place with Sio 
utmost quiet and privacy. None wer to attend save 
those related to the deceased. He would not even in- 
form the troupe of the day when the funeral was to 
take place. 

To prevent, as far as might be, an^ unauthorised ac- 
cession to the ranks of mourners, Gnce summoned the 
members of the company before him in the late mana- 
ger's van, opened his books and paid every man and 
woman what arrears were claimed, and a month in ad- 
vance, and requested them to make themselves as scarce 
as possible in Saltwich. The clown put in a demand for 
compensation for the loss of Tweedledee, but it was so 
extortionate that Grice refused to listen to it, and the 
clown was forced to depart, guarded by his wife, with 
their united salaries alone. 

Jabez was a man of cool head, promptitude, and prac- 
tical knowledge. He resolved to make the best sale he 
could effect of the horses, vans, and properties of the 
circus. He proposed advertising the whole in London 
and Manchester, and if no offer came within a fort- 
night, to dispose of the various lots, piecemeal, by 
auction, not at Saltwich, but at Crewe. If any of the 
old company were prepared with a bid they were wel- 
come to remove the entire concern, only Grice would 
accept no promises to pay. Let it be clearly under- 
stood, he parted with the circus, and all belonging to it, 
for cash down. Some of the troupe put their heads to- 
gether and considered whether it were possible to put 
their pockets together as well. But it proved Uv^t 
though they could fUrnish any amo\\Ti\) o^ \i\Afe\V5siKNxv^j, 
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to pay, they were not able, singly or conjointly, to find 
the requisite sum for baying the stock. Money-lenders 
were shy of advancing money to a rambling band whose 
whereabouts was not always ascertainable. 

The troupe again put their heads together. They felt 
it a duty to attend their old master to the grave. But 
there were difficulties in the way of their performing 
this duty besides those presented by the action of Grice. 
To attend a funeral necessitated mourning. Now, 
almost every colour was represented in the private 
wardrobes of the company but black. The principal 
acrobat affected blue trousers ; the main performer on 
horseback, when in private, wore a very light, snuff-col- 
oured suit and a Stuart plaid waistcoat. Bell Nelson's 
best gown was of copperas green. If they were all to 
go into mourning, a great hole would be made in the 
small available sum they had to maintain them till they 
could be re-engaged. Then, again, time was of almost 
as great importance as money. They must at once seek 
new situations, and, considering the competition in this, 
as in every trade, it was possible that those slow in 
offering themselves might be left out in the cold alto- 
gether. The only men really unconcerned about their 
future were the two carpenters and a fellow who had 
attended to the horses. These knew that they would 
find ready employ anywhere ; and, in fact, the latter was 
at once engaged to one of the stud stables on the edge 
of Delamere Forest. 

As yet, Queenie remained in the cottage of the Bain- 
bows. Grice had been unable to receive her into his 
house, owing to lack of accommodation or of furniture, 
but he made provision for her removal immediately after 
the funeral. 

The troupe had pretty well dispersed before that took 
place. But Seth White, who had personated a Bed In- 
dian, remained. No consideration would induce him to 
leave till afler the burial of the man who had taken 
care of him when a helpless infant. 

The day on which Joe Sant, or Signer Santi as he 

was pix)fessionally called, was taken to his grave was 

not cneerful. The clouds hung low and were unout- 

J/ned, forminfr one dense, dull canopy of gr^y, like dirty 

wadding. Treea, fields, herbs h.2A \oftt X^tiWawcvcj^ ^^1 
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colour. The roads were deep in red mud. There were 
no showers, nor continuous rain, but large warm drops 
fell at intervals. Those who carried umbrellas never 
knew quite whether to unfurl them or not. The hedges 
were drippings the birds flew low ; a crow occasionally 
called, but no song-birds sang. The cattle stood moping 
in the fields without spirit to gambol, without appetite 
to browse. 

The air was warm, and dense with minute gnats, and 
wherever there was garbage, swarms of long legged 
flies wavered over the engaging morsels. The gnats 
were everywhere. They got into the hair, into the 
ears ; they stuuj? the temples and the wrists, they pro- 
duced a sense of general irritation. 

The hearse that contained the body of Joe Sant, fol- 
lowed by one mourning coach, was in the road to Scat- 
terley Cfhurch, distant two miles, and slowly progressed 
between hedges rank with docks and ditches choked with 
sting-nettles. The same vehicle and the same driver that 
had conveyed the deputation to Mr. Button, to remon- 
strate with him on the concession, to the mountebanks, of 
the New Hall Field, were now engaged to transport the 
mourners to Scatterley. For the occasion, the driver 
had donned his weeper and drawn his mouth down at 
the corners. 

Jabez Grice, Beulah his sister, Queenio, and Andrew, 
occupied the interior of the coach. Grice and his sis- 
ter sat in the back part and held white pocket-handker- 
chiefs in their hands. Grice had a black suit always 
ready for such occasions, and Beulah had managed to 
contrive a bonnet and gown out of pre-existing ma- 
terials ; but Andrew had to be submitted to a tailor, and 
a dressmaker had been sent to the Eainbows' cottage 
with instructions to provide all that was necessary fbr 
the girl. Behind the carriage, unobserved by Grice and 
his sister, walked Hab Rainbow and Seth White. They 
had joined the funeral procession, uninvited and un- 
noticed, and were dressed up in such scraps of black as 
they had been able to scrape together. Queenie, weep- 
ing, half-blinded with tears, raised her heavy eyes, and 
looking at intervals through the window at her side, saw 
the figure of Eab lurching along in tV\^ T^w^Viia tcwwi^iw. 
tarhea balf-w&y up his caVvea, «ij!V«>i"&\ivtig, \!Kt<^>x^ "^ 

1* 
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mud, and bespattered by the carriage wheels in front. 
Horses are slower in their walk than men, and the two 
who were behind had some difficulty in accommodating 
their pace to the rate at which hearse and coach pro- 
gressed. They could have walked the distance in naif 
the time. 

Bub*s eves were never off the carriage window, 
through which he could see the black figure of Queenie 
with her golden hair, which even the dumess of the day 
could not deaden ; he could see how pale she was, how 
red were her eyes, and his whole frame quivered when 
he observed how she went into a convulsion of weeping 
behind the white kerchief that veiled her eyes. 

He said nothing to his fellow-mourner all the way, 
and that way seemed interminable. They passed a red 
brick barn, with yellow lichen-spotted tiles on the roof, 
and a boulder of drift granite lyinff against the wall, 
with the water from the rool^ that £ouid have run in a 
shoot when rain came on, spirting out and falling over 
the stone. 

As the carriage passed the barn, the bell of Scatterley 
Church was heard tolling. 

About Sultwich there were no trees ; the fumes from 
the brine-boiling works blighted, killed vegetation. But 
the vapours were comparatively innocuous at a distance 
of a couple of miles, and there were flourishing planta- 
tions of fir, some twelve to twenty feet high, about the 
parsonage and old church. 

Here the road made a rapid sweep, and in this sweep 
the hearse drew up at tne churchyard gates. Tho 
driver descended from the coach and placed his hand 
on the door, to prevent those inside from opening, till 
the coffin had been removed fix)m the hearse, the pall 
thrown over it, and the bearers were ranged in order. 

Presently a nod from the undertaker gave the signal, 
and the driver raised his hat with one hand, and with 
the other opened the coach door and let down the steps. 

Grice and Andrew descended first, then his sister and 
Queenie. 

Now for the first time did Jabez observe the followers. 
He looked at them deliberately from head to foot, with 
an air of surprise, as though resenting their presence as 
an Impertinent intrusion. Seth mat\iic\iwe\y \)iiiA ^^c\<^< 
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^etically touched his cap. Bab coloared, bent and turned 
down his trousers over nis muddy boots. 

The church bell had stopped. In the graveyard path 
could be seen the parson in surplice, book in hand, wait- 
ing to read the opening sentences. At that moment 
round the curve of the road in front dashed a pony car- 
riage driven by a young lady in colours. The road was 
not broad. The coffin and the hearse perhaps occupied 
an undue portion of it, so as greatly to reduce that in 
which a carriage could pass. 

In the steamy, heavy air, the sound of the bell had 
been lost. The girl was quite unprepared to encounter 
a funeral train. The suddenness of the meeting pre- 
vented her from using her judgment. Instead or at 
once backing as she ought to have done, though it would 
have been difficult, she whipped the cob so as to dash 
past. There was nothing intentional in this exhibition 
of disrespect. She was confused, and endeavoured to 
extricate herself from an awkward position in the way 
that seemed readiest. 

But the horse would not proceed ; he started, and in 
so doing threw her on to the front seat. The sonibreness 
of the vehicles, the black of the mourners, the flapping 
of the sable velvet pall, edged with white — perhaps the 
savour of death — had frightened the cob, and he was 
now almost beyond the girl's control. She gathered her- 
self up on her knees on the front seat of the open trap, 
grasped the reins short and lashed savagely at the 
horse. 

** Gro on, you brute, j^o on ! you shall !'* she said. 

The bearers drew aside, they were afraid the cob would 
strike them with his hoofs ; moreover, by so doing only, 
could room be made for the light carriage to pass. The 
horse would not obey. Again the girl raised her arm 
and beat him, again, and yet again. Her face was white, 
her thin lips set. There was no token of fear in her 
countenance, but it was lined with marks of resolution. 
What she had made up her mind that the horse should 
do, that she would make the hoi'se do. 

The two men, Rab and Seth, behind the mourning 
coach, could ill see what was taking place ahead of them, 
owing to the bend in the road, and they h«k.d\iQt»N^\i\.>i;:t^ 
to foUow cloae on the authorised moutnot^. 
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One of the bearers stepping forward said,—* 

« Miss I Shall I lead him past r 

^' No, thanks, I'll make hmi obey.*' 

Again she thrashed the cob. 

<' Sack him, miss," shouted the undertaker. 

'< He shall go on," said the girl ; and then, finding that 
the beast would not proceed, in the blindness of one in 
anger, she struck the coffin with her whip, and said, — 
'* Take that away. It frightens him I" 

In a moment Queenie, urn ping, but forgetfUl that she 
was lame in her boiling indignation at the insult, ran to 
the little low carriage, snatched the whip out of the 
younff lady's hands, broke it over her knee, and threw 
the pieces in her face, saying, — 

" May you never have a coffin, never enjoy Christian 
burial — ^you hard heart I" 

Eab and Seth had now thrust themselves forward and 
seized the bit. They led the foaming, trembling, pant- 
ing beast past ; and the girl who had been driving, with 
white, unmoved, or well-controlled face, resumed her 
place in the back seat, and said no word of apology or 
excuse. 

<< That is Ada Button,'* said Jabez, aside, to Beulah. 



CHAPTER XII. 
rab's bioht. 



When the funeral was over, Queenie returned to the 
cottage in Heathendom. 

The quickly-kindled wrath had as quickly expired. 
The stroke of the horsewhip across her father's coffin 
had cut her quivering heart, and, in a spasm of anguish 
and rage, she had flown to resent it, had snatched the 
whip from the young lady, broken it, and flung it in her 
face. On her way back in the coach to Saltwich, if her 
mind reverted at all from her great loss and sense of 
desolation to the incident at the churchyard gates, it 
was with a pang of self-reproacVi. A g^^wcrows, fcank 
nature, such as hers, would not admit. tVi^ \dft^\Xi^\.\}cka 
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act which had roused her anger could have been one of 
intentional insult, or would not admit it to bo more than 
for an instant. There was no malice in the stroke ; it 
was dealt accidentally in the struggle with the horse. 
In the moment of explosion of anger, her eyes suffused 
with tears and dazzled by passion, she had not taken 
particular note of the girl in the carriage. She would 
hardly be able to recognise her again. 

During the return journey, which was performed at a 
slow trot, Grice and Beulah made no allusion to the 
incident. 

Queenie was driven on to Heathendom, where she was 
to pack up her few clothes, and such trifles as she could 
call her own. The coach was to wait for her and bring 
her uphill to Alma Terrace. Her sprained ankle was not 
sufficiently restored to allow of her making the journey 
an foot. Mrs. Eainbow had been kind to Queenie after 
her fashion — talking incessantly, glorying in her griev- 
ances against her son, her neighbours, ner customers. 
She was a restless woman, and, not content with being 
in a perpetual fidget herself, she would allow no one in 
the house to be quiet. 

Queenie was not sorry to leave. She felt that she 
could not have endured that woman many weeks. But 
she was not prepossessed in favour of Jabez Grice, who 
frightened her with his peremptory manner; nor of 
Beulah, in whom there was little to attract if nothing to 
repel. 

The lonely girl hastily collected her goods and tied 
them up in a bundle, said farewell to Mrs. Rainbow, 
promised to visit her again, and saw, with surprise, that 
this rough, restless woman was crying at her departure. 

"My word! Whatever will Rab say at your going? 
Bab had made up his mind you would stay here. Rab 
will be angry with me for letting you go ; and yet it is 
just as well. Rab is not a fellow to be trusted, and you 
are not a sort that would do for my boy to be with. 1*11 
tell you the kind of woman he must find — one like that 
Mrs. Nelson, who will lock him up if he misconducts 
himself. I am sorry you are going for my sake, glad for 
yours. You are going to tremendously respectable peo- 
ple, and we're not that — ^that's the fact. There's no 
denjiD^ it. Rab won't let ua bo, l\«7j ^TWSi\Si^TKi5\s^ 
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till night ; but \rhat can a woman do against a man ? 
He upsets in one minute what it has taken me a day to 
order. I'm glad you are going. This ain't a fit place 
for a decent girl. You haven t seen Eab drunk yet. 
Wait till then, and you will pity me the life I lead. Yet 
— he is my own child, and I can't help myself. I suppose 
I must go on till he knocks my Drains out with the 
poker, fliat's what it will come to some day." 

The change to the house of the Grices was a change 
in every way. All things there were in order, every- 
thing scrupulously clean. There were some engravings 
in frames against the wall. Not one of them was an 
eighth of an inch on one side. There were knitted wool 
mats on the table ; each was exactly at the same distance 
from the circumference. 

When Queenie arrived, she found Grice at the table 
with a book o];en before him. On one side sat Beulah 
with her hands folded; on the other, Andrew in his 
glossy black suit, the stiffness and newness of which 
seemed to have entered into his soul, and glossed and 
stiffened that. A chair was placed over against Jabez. 

"We will seek to improve the occasion," said he. 
" Will vou take that chair?" 

Chilled to the heart, with a sense as though an iron 
hoop were put round her temples and was being tight- 
ened, Queenie obeyed, and looked with piteous eyes at 
the great, solid face opposite. 

" Before we begin, said Jabez, " let me call you, An- 
drew, and you, Seulah, to witness that, on the steps 
of the New Hall, I shook my umbrella against tne 
Old Field and its skipping-ropes, and butterflies, and 
pomps." 

" Indeed you did, brother. You always testify !" said 
Beulah witn a sigh, opening her hands and then closing 
them again. 

" And I lifted up my voice and prophesied," continued 
Grice. " I said — ^Let the earth open her mouth and 
swallow them up, they and their wives and their chil- 
dren — " 

" And Tweedledee," said Andrew. " Indeed, father, it 
"was only Tweedledee that went down." 

"I have heard enough of Tweedledee," said Jabez 
{rnee Bternly. 
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" Oh, brother ! what a mercy it was no one but the 
dog went into the hole 1" 

'' And that's not certain ; some think he has been 
stolen and will turn up after all," added Andrew. 

" I said, enough about Tweedledee," spoke Grice in a 
loud, commanding tone, and he looked with a dark face 
at his sister and son. " We will proceed to improve the 
occasion." 

Grice had conceived that there was something more 
than coincidence in his denunciation of the circus and 
its immediate collapse. But the response from Andrew 
and Beulah did not encourage the view, and he said no 
more thereon. 

The chair on which the child was seated was of hard 
wood — ^a kitchen chair, with a straight back. At the 
Eainbow cottage she had been accorded the arm-chair. 
She was weary, she had hardly closed her eyes the 
previous night. Her mind had been racked with pain- 
ful thoughts, her heart full of despair, and now she 
could not collect her ideas to listen to what was being 
read or spoken. She strove to keep her dark eyes open 
and fixed on the massive face of Grice ; when so doing 
she could see and observe nothing save the motion of the 
black ring of hair about his polished chin. 

Then her mind rambled to Heathendom, and she 
slightly flushed as she recollected that she had left with- 
out saying a good-bye to, without leaving a message for, 
Bab Rainbow. 

Above the mantleshelf was a picture of Cain killing 
Abel — a chromo-lithograph, glazed. Queenie lifted her 
eyes to that, but the lids were heavy. She could not 
long maintain them elevated. Her chair had one leg 
a little shorter than the others, or else the floor was not 
quite level. Every now and then involuntarily, with a 
slight movement of the hard chair, in which she could 
not rest easily, the leg went down and made a slight 
noise on the oilcloth that covered the boards. Then she 
heard Grice*s voice pause, and she dared not raise her 
eyes lest they should encounter his fixed on her in re- 
proof. 

Where was Bab ? How was it that she had not been 
able to say a farewell to him ? 

Then she remembered that t\iO corti^bg^VkadL ^<ii\.x32t\v^ 
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to Saltwicb at a very diflPerent pace from that at which 
it had gone to Scatterley. If Kab was walking he had 
been left some way bohmd, and he could not arrive at 
home till after she had departed. 

Would he be so very cross at her having gone away ? 
She could not have endured to remain longer in that 
house. Eab was a warm-hearted fellow, but he was no 
companion for her. He was rough, violent, wild. His 
mother spoke ill of him, and who would be more inclined 
to condone a lad's faults than his mother ? 

This house into which she had been brought — ^would 
that be more tolerable than the Eainbows' cottage? 
Queenie loved tidiness and cleanliness — she was accus- 
tomed to both. Her father's house on wheels had been 
the perfection of neatness. But how different it had 
been from this house in Alma Terrace. The little com- 
partments of the van had been cosy. By no mental 
effort could she conceive of cosiness in the room where 
she now was. This improving discourse surely would 
not go on interminably I It might last half an hour. 
Her head was S])inning — ^possibly it might last an hour. 
Then she would be suffered to go to bed. She was 
sleepy, worn out. What sort of room were they going 
to give her? What sort of bed? Would Mr. Grice 
come up with his great book and read her to sleep? 

Her thoughts were becoming confused. She looked 
again at the picture of the first fratricide, and in her 
bewildered brain thought that the parts had become re- 
versed, and that Abel was slaughtering Cain, and was 
knocking him about the head with a great volume. 
First he knocked his head to one side, then to the other, 
then he knocked it up with a blow under the chin, then 
he knocked it down with a blow on the crown. 

Queenie's eyes sank to the floor, became dazed, and 
still saw Abel pounding at Cain with the big book. 

She was losing consciousness. To recover herself she 
leaned forward, and in so doing altered the centre of 
gravity of the chair. As the shoi't leg came down, 
there went a shock through her, and for a moment she 
was roused. Before her on the table was a wool mat, 
raised in little flounces of alternate violet and green 
and red, and at the tip of each little flounce was one 
steel bead. She timidly put forth a baud. \.o \i\i\% xckaX*^ 
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and took one of the beads between her fingers. She 
felt its angles, she tried to count them, but could never 
tell at which she had begun. She was hanging on to 
consciousness by this one steel bead. 

Meanwhile, Andrew was watching the poor little girl, 
white, frail, battling with herself; now wiih her great 
eyes wide open, then with them closed, the long, dark 
lashes sweeping the cheek. 

What a little nose she had I Just a bit turned up, 
just as though it were drawing itself away to allow the 
lips to be kissed. Andrew blushed as this thought en- 
tered his mind. 

The golden head had sunk. The chin was buried in 
the black folds above her bosom. He saw the reflection 
of the lamp that had been kindled play in waves of fire 
over the bowed head. The hand had ceased to turn the 
steel bead. Then the arm fell, and the slender figure of 
the ^irl sank together in the chair. 

^< Andrew r* said his fi^ther peremptorily. "Where 
are vour eyes?" 

The young man recovered himself, and looked at the 
table. 

" Andrew, you*ll get no improvement looking at a girl, 
instead of listening to me. A backslider, a backslider 
you will be. Never was there an occasion such as this ! 
What have I been speaking about T 

Andrew looked at the sleeping girl, then at his aunt, 
helplessly. 

" Tm sure, father, I don't know." 

"Tou don't know! On such an awful occasion as 
this I And vou cracked nuts when the most famous 
orator from oeyond the Atlantic was haranguing on the 
undenominational boards." 

Then ensued a violent blow at the firont door. It was 
opened from without, and a voice was heard. 

" Where is Grice ? Where is * Hammer' ? I demand 
my rights. He has taken her away. She is mine. I 
will have my rights." 

Eab, flushed, partly with anger, partly with drink, 
stood before them. 

" I have come to claim her. She is not yours ; she is 
mine. Give me my rights." 

% 
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CHAPTEfi Xin. 

NO I NOl NOl 

Jabez Gbice rose slowly from his cnair and walked 
with decided step towards the excited and angry yoath. 

'< You go outside at once 1'' said he. 

Bab looked round the room uncertainly, and en- 
countered the areamy eyes of Q ueenie, who had been 
awakened from her sleep, but had not collected her fac- 
ulties, and did not understand what was taking place. 

" Go out quietly,'* said Jabez ; <^ do not force me to 
throw you out." 

''Throw me out!'' repeated Bab, and looked at the 
massive man before him. 

It was by no means certain that, in a trial of strength, 
the young man would come best off. He had youth and 
agility on his side, the other weight and coolness. 

Bab said sullenly, — 

<< I will leave the house if you will come into the gar- 
den. I do not wish to frighten her.^' 

He pointed with his elbow towards the girl. 

"Very well," said Jabez, and strode forward, the 
young man backing before him, till he was through the 
door, and in the little garden in front of the house. 
" Now I am at your service," said " Hammer." 

" You know who I am ?" asked Bab. 

" I have seen you before, Bainbow. What do you want 
with me ?" 

''Only a word, 'Hammer.' Stand where the light 
from the window falls on you, that I may see your face. 
That will do." 

He put out his hand and moved Grice into a position 
where shone a streak of lamplight. 

" You must give her up." 

" Give whom up ?" 

" Oh yes I do not pretend not to understand me. You 
know whom I mean — the Queen of Love." 

" I know no Queen of Love. If you mean Miss Sant, 
I will trouble yoxx to speak of her in proper \.6tiaar 
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'^ As if I did not know her before you did I Did she 
ever give you a yaller rose ? Have you ever carried her 
in your arms ? Did you ever save her from death ?" 

'^ She is under my protection, and I will protect her 
from drunken and profligate ruffians." 

'^ And who will prot^t her from you T asked Bab^ 
" I don't trust you." 

♦* Not trust me T 

Jabez rose an inch and ex^nded two. That disrepu- 
table fellow did not trust him — him whom all Saltwich 
trusted, him whom it delighted to elect to committees, 
whom it made treasurer to clubs, secretary to societies, 
whom the member trusted at an election, whom the 
shareholders trusted to let the pews in the chapel, whom 
Brundrith trusted in the conduct of the Salt Works 1 It 
concerned Jabez little that this lout should not share the 
general confidence. What was the opinion of one man, 
and be a ne'er-do-well, against the cm'rent of estimation 
in which be stood? 

"Do you know what I did?" asked Bab. "I saved 
little Queenie's life. She got her life first from her par- 
ents. She got her life again from me. Therefore I have 
now the right over her that once had father and mother. 
But for me she would have been trampled under foot, 
crushed by the tent pole, would have been burnt by the 
oil, smothered in the canvas, perhaps swallered up in the 
ground. I saved her. I saw her fall from the bosses. 
When everyone else was flying — all thinking of them- 
selves, how to escape the staggering tent and the gaping 
earth, then I sprang to where Queenie lay. I took her 
up. I carried ner away." He pulled out his clasp knife 
and opened it. " Look at this — with this I cut a way 
out in the great smash up. I carried her through and 
over it all, and never let go till I had brought her to my 
home. So she is mine 1" 

The fellow, in his excitement, gesticulated with the 
knife. 

" Shut that and put it away I" said Jabez. " A tongue 
suffices wherewith to talk." 

" I did all that," said the young man, obeying the 
command. " And so I say that she belongs to me who gave 
to her her sweet life. But for me she'd have been buried 
to-dajr alongside of h^r father. \i ^^ \ka.^ «^<5»k^\i<st«^- 
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with to see— she owes them to me. If she can still speak 
and hear — it is because o' me. I gave her speech and 
hearing, after they had ^one from her." 

<< You behaved, no douot, in a courageous and unselfish 
manner," said Grice. '* But, after all, you did only what 
was your duty, what any other man, worthy the name of 
a man, would have done." 

^' Who did it but I ? Everyone else was thinking how 
to get out. No one had a care for the poor little Queen 
of Love, that lay as one dead on the sawdust. No one 
else Jumped the barrier. The clown was concamed only 
for his dog. The Queen is mine, and I will have her 
back." 

^< This is absurd. The girl remains with me. I am her 
guardian.'' 

" Who made you that T' 

" Her &ther — my brother." 

Bab was silent, K>r a moment perplexed, 

" You gave her to me," he saia after a while. 

" I — ^I gave her to you ?" 

" Yes — when her father was dying you said, ' Take her 
awayr" 

Grice laughed. 

" You have been drinking, or you would not talk such 
nonsense. If you have any charge to make for what 
you have done, put it down on paper and bring me your 
account. If the bill be reasonable I will settle it, and so 
have done with you." 

Eab did not hoar or pay attention to these words. He 
proceeded : 

" She threw her arms round me when her father was 
dead. She knew she had no one else to go to — none who 
would so care for her and pertect her so jealously as I — 
and she throwed herself then round my heart, and none 
can tear her away from that hold.'* 

** I am ready to praise and reward you for what you 
have done." 

** I don't want none o' your reward and I despise your 
praise," retorted Eab. "Give me up my Queenie— I must 
take her back." 

" I do not acknowledge any right in you over her." 

" You think I am a good-for-nothing chap. Well, I 
won't aay but I have been a bitwM. Yta Tio\,\.o \i<b 
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trusted with the little Queenie ?— there, you don't know 
me. rd never hurt a hair of her hea<l, never look at her 
but as to my Queen ; I'd watch about her that no harm 
should come nigh her. I*d think how I might make her 
*appy. rd work to find her all she wanted. She'd be 
safe enough with me. I'm not so certain she'll be carod 
for and considered the same way by you. Yes, I've not 
been good for much, and mother always says I'm a trial 
to her. She's gone the wrong way tQ work to mend me. 
But Queenie can do with me what she wills. There is 
my sister married respectably to one of the head-rangers 
in Delamere, and my brother-in-law — ^it's a lot of trouble 
and vexation I've given him, sure enough— he always 
says he'll get me an under-keeper's place if I like to take 
it. I've loved my freedom too much to accept that. 
But now, give me back little Queen of Love and I'll take 
the place be offers, and I'll live as decent as a chap can. 
I won't drink, I won't swear," 

<< It is of no use your talking, Rainbow. Promises are 
the most untrustworthy of coin. Performance is the 
sterling metal." 

<* Then try me ?" 

"I have nothing to do with vou. The child is my 
ward and I shall act as her guardian. Neither you nor 
any one else shall take her away." 

*< Let me see her," said Rab. 

'^ Here am I," said Queenie, standing in the doorway 
with her lame foot resting against tne other, and her 
hand to one of the jambs for support. '< What do you 
want with me, Bab ?" 

<<Come here I Come to me, little one!" said the 
young fellow passionately, extending both his arms. 

<< I cannot, Bab, I am lame." 

'< Lean on me. I cannot speak before < Hammer.' 
Let me take you ten steps— one to me, eight up and 
down, and one back — ^if go from me you must. Lean 
your 'and on my shoulder. I will hold you up, and we 
will have it out, with no ' Hammer' Grice standing by." 

She let go the door-post and stepped to him at once. 

" You see I" shouted Bab, " Queenie ain't afraid of me. 
Queenie can trust me — the good-for-naught." 

He put his arm round her waist and the girl re^t^d 
bar hand on bis shoulder. 

8» 
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"Gro in," said ho to Taboz Grice. "We two don't 
want none to hearken — ^what is between her and me is 
for us alone, and we want none to look on." 

He waited till Grice had retired into the house, but 
Jabez would not shut the door. 

" Now throw your weight upon me, Queen of Love," 
said the youn^ poacher. " Tnose people in there will 
make you serious; they'll take the laugh fVom your 
lips, and extinguish the light in your eyes. They won't 
make you happy. Do not ^o back to them. One. 
When you've done the eight httle trips, let me take you 
up in my arms and carry you away." 

Pausing on one foot, leaning on nis shoulder, the girl 
turned her head and answered, — 

" Indeed, Eab, that cannot be. My father gave me to 
them. It was his wish — I must obey him." 

" Two I" said the young man. " It must out. Thunder 
and blazes! I can't be silent. I love you, Queenie, I 
cannot bear to hold it in no longer. I love you I" 

" You have been good to me,' replied the girl, slightly 
loosening her hold of his shoulder. "I must always 
thank you for what you have done for me." 

" Thanks I I want no thanks 1 ' Hammer' says I did 
what any other man would do. < Hammer' offered me 
money, _gave me praise. I chucked 'em away. I want 
love I Three." 

" Oh ! Bab, don't tease me. I am only a little girl. 
I give you my gratitude." 

" I ain't content with that. Four ! See I I mean all 
fair and right. Lord! If anyone had said last week 
that Eab E^inbow would lose his wits because of a girl, 
I'd not have believed him. I would have said, * Let the 
hares first run after the sportsman, and the sun rise in 
the west.* I can't help it, it is so !" 

" Do not tease me, Kab dear ; let me alone. You are 
asking what I cannot give. I am a child. Then think, 
Eab, you have no honest profession. You do nothing to 
earn a livelihood. You idle about, you drink, you swear, 
and poach !" 

"Five. Do not let go your hold of me. I have a 
will. I will mend my idle, my evil ways. I will get 
work, honest work ; I will work hard. I will never 
enter a public-bouBe again." 
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" I would do much for you, Bab." 

^ Then be mine. Six. I will go to the parson to-morrow 
and put in the banns, then you need not stay in this 
house." 

'' No, Rab, no ! Don't tease me. I can't help it ; I 
must say it — No !" 

" Seven. You oast me from you T* 

'*I do not that. I shall ever regard you as a dear 
friend, ever respect you, if with a good will you mend 
your ways. Will not that suffice? Do not tease me. 
1 am a child. I cannot hold to you closer than I do 
now." 

" Then let us go throuffh the world as we are." 

She loosed her hold altogether and stumbled to the 
rails of the little ^rden and hung to them. 

«< Let me alone, Kab ; you are too good to torment me. 
I give you what I can — my friendship." 

He stood in front of her, and folded his arms and 
looked hard at her. 

<' There will mischief come of this. I cannot help it. 
I am a fellow who must have his way. There will come 
mischief of this somehow. How, I know not, but I feel 
it, like a thunderstorm coming on. Oh, Queenie ! do you 
put me from you? That wul be bad for some— bad — 
worst of all, for me V* 



CHAPTER XIT. 

BEOOAa-Mr-ITEIOHBOUB. 

Qtteenib was not uncomfortable in No. 4 Alma Terrace. 
On the contrary, she was well lodged, well clothed, and 
well fed ; and were human happiness assured by these 
three points of satisfaction, she would have been content. 
She had no longer to endure the irritation of the fussy 
interference of Mrs. Rainbow, was no longer maddened 
by her incessant chatter; thus her overstrung nerves 
were given the repose they needed. And precisely so 
long as that was necessary was No. 4 M\tv^ T^tT^^i.<6 "a, 
place saitAble for bov. But no Booner \ia.d «\i^ TQ*iON^^^\ 
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from her depression, than she found No. 4 Alma Terrace 
to be a place too strait for her, and its atmosphere not at 
all congenial 

As George Herbert well said, everlasting droopings 
young hearts can leastwise bear, and Queenie s mind was 
not one of the han bell order, but rather of that of the 
daisy, that holds up its face and drinks in the sun. 

The twinkle came back into her eye, her droll little 
mouth began to curl on one side, all the flash and ripple 
returned to her glowing hair, and a tinge of colour 
painted her cheek. As there is spirit in wine, so was 
there fire in her blood ; and in No. 4 Alma Terrace not 
only was alcohol forbidden in all drinks, but the life-blood 
was supposed to flow without passion, to produce no in- 
toxicatm^ effect when it rushed to heart or brain. 
Queenie had nearly the entire day to herself, for Jabez 
Grice and his son went to their work early, usually before 
six, and returned after four in the afternoon, when the 
pans had been cleared of their salt, or, if the boiling 
continued night and day, they returned when the day 
gang left and the night gang came on. 

Only Beulah was in the nouse with Queenie for ten 
hours, and Beulah, though a good woman, was not an 
interesting one. She si^ed over her work, not because 
she had a grief at heart, not because the work was too 
much for her, but because to sigh became her profession 
as an eminently-serious woman. She was a machine, 
performing her household duties regularly and well; 
she had but one absorbing idea, which was that her 
brother was the best and greatest of men. Queenie, un- 
able to endure solitude, accompanied Beulah about the 
house, assisted her in her work, tried to make the good 
woman laugh, attempted a romp, and failed in all her 
attempts. Of entertainment to be got out of Beulah, 
there was none. 

When Andrew and his father returned to the house, 
the girl tried her powers on the elder man. She drew a 
stool to his feet, and sat there whilst he read and smoked, 
pleaded for a whiff of his pipe, a peep at the pictures in 
his magazine. A little adroit flattery, a little coquet- 
tishness got him to unbend for a while, and make some 
olumsy attempts at humour, but he always became 
doubly gravo and absorbed inliia xeadiivg ».^\«t «v3krfcL^^ 
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laxation. Jabez was, however, not much at home. He 
returned firom the Salt Works to " fettle" a bit, put on 
his better suit, and then went forth to a committee 
meeting, or a political debating society, or else occupied 
himself with accounts at home, when no noise, no talking, 
hardly a whisper was tolerated in the room. 

Andrew formed a more congenial companion for the 
girl. He was at home when his father was out, and 
then she had the field to herself. She liked Andrew ; 
not only was he a very good-looking fellow, but his sim- 
plicity, his shyness, his ignorance of the brighter side of 
life, amused and stimulated the little creature. She de- 
lighted in saying startling things, expressing novel opin- 
ions, telling droll anecdotes that made Andrew's eyes 
open and his mouth drop. She was to him a daily aston- 
ishment. She bewildered whilst fascinating him. He 
was in a flutter of doubt whether he was not wrong in 
liking her, wrong in listening to her, wrong in allowing 
her to lead him on to trifle, and play, and waste time, 
which is too precious to be spent otherwise than in get- 
ting up missionary statistics, or assimilating food for 
serious meditation. 

She had extracted from him the story of the nuts at 
the undenominational meeting, and was incessantly poking 
fun at him thereupon, sometimes before his father, usually 
when alone together. 

She had not been a fortnight in the house before she 
had upset the salt — ^put the mt in the fire. The occasion 
was this : 

" Where are you off to, Andrew?" she asked, one even- 
ing, when the youth came down, dressed to go out. 

" There's a lecture on Behemoth, at the Young Men's 
Serious Association." 

" Behemoth — ^who is he ?" 

" It is an animal." 

" I never saw it in any menagerie." 

" No ; I don't think it has ever been caught. I ques- 
tion if it has ever been seen." 

" Never mind about Behemoth. If there were one 
alive, and the lecturer would show him in a bath, like a 
talking seal, and if it would say papa and mamma, I'd 
go. But only to hear a lecture — bah !" 

^^ I think my father would wiaiv me \,o «iX»\,cvAr 
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"He has not ordered you to go and hear about 
Behemoth ?" 

'^No; not exactly. He takes it for granted that I 
wiUgo." 

" Don't." 

"I may never have another opportunity of hearing 
and learning about Behemoth." 

" What does that matter ? If he has never been caught, 
never seen, nor heard, nor smelt, I don't suppose the lec- 
turer knows much that is reliable about the animal. You 
stay with me. Aunt Beulah will go to Behemoth, and we 
will have rare larks together. I'll teach you something 
better than about Behemoth." 

« What's that ?" 

" You won't tell ?" 

" Honour bright." 

Queenie crept to his side and whispered,— 

" Beggar-my-neighbour." 

" Beggar-mv-neighbour ! I never heard of it," 

" Now, Andrew, choose — Behemoth or beggar-my- 
neighbour." 

She put herself in a coaxing attitude, with her head 
on one side, her eyes half closed, full of malice, and the 
dimples deepening every moment in her delicate, rosy 
cheeks. 

Andrew threw his cap into the corner of the room. 

" Beulah is gone already," said he. 

"So much the better; we'll make a night of it." 
After a little consideration — "Andrew, have you any 
money ?" 

" Yes ; a few coppers." 

"So have I. I have that very shilling you gave me 
for the ticket you never used. Go out and buy some 
chestnuts, toffee, and ginger-pop. We'll toast the chest- 
nuts, suck the toffee, and oe jolly. Blow Behemoth I" 

" Queenie I for shame I Don't say such awful words." 

" It's not swearing," protested the girl. " Now run and 
get the chestnuts, toffee, and pop. I'll get the other 
things ready." 

" What things V 

" Cards, Andrew— cards." 

The joung fellow was aghast. 

'' Cards are sinful," he said, w\ien Yi^ x^^o^w^d fcom. 
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his disniAj. ''I can't stand this; I'll go to Behe- 
moth." 

'^ You shall not go, Andrew. Behemoth has already 
been trotted out. It would be bad manners and bad ex- 
ample to go late." 

Then she used all her witchery to appease his alarm, 
to satisfy his conscience, and to excite his curiosity. 

The lamp was lighted, the fire was burning, and on 
the hob the chestnuts were toasting. Now and then one 
popped and shot across the room. Then there ensued a 
scramble for it, and they knocked heads together under 
the table ; or, as it burnt the hands of Queenie when she 
pounced on it, she tossed it to Andrew, who also let it eo. 

'' We'll have a feast after the first round/' said the 
girl, and she rapidly dealt out the cards. 

" Mind, four for an ace." 

"What's an ace r 

" A one, softie ! Three for a king, two for a queen, 
one for a jack." 

« A jack r 

" Yes, that little fellow with logs. The king has none 
and has a golden crown. Look — the queen has got a 
yellow rose, and I gave one" — she checked herself and 
coloured. 

" To whom ? Not to me." 

" No — not to you — I'll give you one when I get it, but 
I have no rose-garden. Now begin." 

For the first time in his life Andrew played a game 
of chance. Beggar-my-neighbour is not an engrossing 
game to experienced card-players, but to children, to a 
youth who had never touched card-board before, it is 
what a bull-fight is to a Spaniard, a gladiatorial show to 
a Boman, what roast pig was to the first Chinaman who 
tasted it. Andrew's cheeks fiamed, he shouted, he 
grabbed at the cards when he made a set, ho trembled 
when his pictures were swept away. He stood up in his 
excitement, watching Queenie's cards; he sat down 
with a bounce. He held his breath whilst Queenie 
counted out, "one — two — three, jack" to his ace. He 
groaned and fiung himself back in his chair, when 
against her knave he was able to produce only a three. 

Then there came a run of luck against him, and he 
was reduced to one picture card. Bxx^i V\i«X WkfeT^XxvRs^^'^ 
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his fortnnes. He cleared Qaeenio*s hand out, and had 
started up with a cry of " Beggared I" when the door 
opened, and in the doorway stood " Hammer'' Grice. 

Mr. Grice had heen at the lecture, and was appointed 
to speak a few words afler it. But he found that he 
had left a little book behind him in which he kept notes, 
and there were some notes in it relative to Leviathan, 
who was he Idto be first cousin to Behemoth, and he 
returned hastily to No. 4 Alma Terrace for his little 
book. He stood staring at the card-players with as- 
tounded gaze. That this should take place in his house I 
That his son should be found with cards in his hands I 
But time was precious I 

"Humph I" said "Hammer," and without another 
word he seized the pack from the unresisting hand of his 
son, and put it in his pocket. Then he went upstairs, 
found and pocketed his book of notes. Having done 
this he left the house. 

" Now for the chestnuts and pop," said Queenie. 

Andrew was too full of dismay to be able to speak. 
He dreaded the consequences too greatly to enjoy the 
toflPee. 

Had the matter ended there, it would have been bad 
enough, but there was a sequel that aggravated it. 

Having returned to the meeting and heard the last 
words of the lecturer relative to Behemoth, Jabez Grice 
rose to thank the lecturer ; and in the course of what 
he had to say, observed that there were a few facts rela- 
tive to Leviathan which he had culled in his reading, 
facts which threw a flood of light upon the manners and 
habits of Behemoth. 

Thereupon he put his hand into his pocket, and drew 
forth, before a hall full of attentive listeners and eager 
observers — a pack of cards. Still talking, and not 
noticing what ne had done, Jabez proceeded to say that 
he would open his notes and read. 

Then all at once he saw, staring him in the face, a 
knave of spades. 

The shock was too great for even his iron nerves; 

his hand trembled, his nogei*s involuntarily relaxed and 

away shot the cards, flying over the platform and snow- 

7/7^ upon the audience in the front rows. 

But Jabez Grice was not the man to \>^ thrown off 
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his balance for more than a moment bj an accident so 
untoward. 

Bapidly recovering his equanimity, in spite of the 
titters and commotion produced by tne showered pack, 
he said solemnly, — 

« The seed of Behemoth. Out of such as this pro- 
ceeds that monster, Play^ which consumes our people 
from the highest to the lowest." 

When he came home, it was with his great mouth set 
hard and his brows lowering. 

Queenie saw that a storm was going to break. 

^* Ob, uncle," said she, '^ we . have kept some roast 
chestnuts for you — and — and, as to the cards, we were 
only playing at beggar-my-neighbour." 



CHAPTER XV. 

AOAIir: BEOQAR-MT-NEIOHBOUB. 

" Auntie I there's a nice little carriage at the door.** 

Beulah went slowly to the window. 

"It is Ada Button; she who whipped your Mher's 
coffin." 

There was no necessity for this reference to the past. 
Queenie would not have recognised either the girl who 
was driving, or the cob she drove. 

There is more mischief done in the world by stupidity 
than by malice. Beulah was wholly devoid of gall, but 
she was stupid to ber finger-tips, and, because stupid, 
she said words that never ought to have been spoken, 
stirred a painful topic that should not have been re- 
touched. 

Had little Queenie been resentM and morose— one to 
harbour wrongs and to seek revenge — this revival of 
an ugly and distressing incident woiud have roused her 
passions. But tbe little horsemanship girl was of a 
gentle, forgiving nature, and already, on her way home 
firom the funeral, had reproached herself for having re- 
sented an act which her sound sense told her must have 
been accidental. 
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Instead of flying into a fit of anger or turning sullen, 
Queenie said calmrp-, — 

'^That is she— is it? I am ^lad she is come. She 
has got no whip, only a stick — who is the saddler here 
in Saltwich ?" 

" She wants to come in," said Beulah. " There is no 
one to hold the horse." 

" I will do that," said the girl. " I have not patted a 
horse, I have not spoken to one, since I came here, and 
I love horses." 

Without another word Queenie hopped out at the 
door and went to the carriage. 

<< Shall I hold the cob, miss ?" she asked. 

" Thank you — for a minute." 

Miss Button looked hard at the girl, and Queenie 
stared at her. 

Ada Button was tall, with very dark hair and eyes, 
the latter hard as polished stone and as cold. She had 
a white face, regular, with thin lips. Altogether she 
would have been handsome, had not the lower portion 
of her £Etce been too sharp and the mouth too large for 
beauty. The face was as stony as the eyes. She had 
no colour in her cheeks, her lips were too narrow to 
show strips of rose, and the only tinge of pink discerni- 
ble in her face was about the nostrils. She had long, 
narrow hands, and Queenie saw that she had also sin- 
gularly straight, narrow feet. She observed this as Ada 
stepped out of the carriage. 

" You want to see Aunt Beulah ?" she asked. 

" Yes ; I want to see Miss Grice. Will you drive the 
cob up and down ? He is warm, and the wind is cold. 
You, I suppose, are the— the— I don't know the name — 
but you were — ^" 

" The merry little wandering Queen of Love— now I 
am the moping, sitting-at-home Miss Muffet." 

" I suppose you find a change. Dull, perhaps ?" 

'< Awful !" Then, thinking she had said an ungracious 
thing, she added, " They are very kind, but No. 4 Alma 
Terrace is not a circus. It is not even a menagerie, for 
they are all of one kind here, and no monkeys, no par- 
rots, only solemn owls. They have been very good to 
jne; it's no fault of theirs that they are not comic. It's 
their misfortune." 
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Ada Batton put the reins into Queenie's hands, and 
entered the house. The circus girl went to the horse's 
head and talked to him, coaxed him, and whispered 
secrets into his ear. The horse flicked his ears, turned 
his head, and rubbed his nose against her cheek. 

'* 1 knew we should be friends,*' said the girl ; " all 
horses love me. And 1*11 speak a word for you to your 
mistress when she comes out, if she gives me the oppor* 
tunity." 

Then she hopped into the carriage. 

A quarter of an hour later, when Ada Button issued 
from the house, she looked up and down the terrace, but 
could not see the carriage. 

''Come inside again/' said Beulah; "she's driving 
about to prevent the horse catching cold." 

'' She is doing more than drive about," said Ada in a 
hard tone. 

At that moment Queenie was visible flourishing a 
whip ; when she saw that the mistress of the little trap 
was waiting, she cracked the lash without touching the 
horse, and came on at a trot. When she drew up, it 
was with a smiling face and merry eyes. 

" There I" said she, " I did wrong the other day. I 
have bought you a new whip. It cost three-and-six. 
Take it. I broke the other. But the cob does not want 
one, he goes very well with a word." 

Ada Button drew back. 

"You never intended it," said Queenie. "It was 
quite accidental that you struck father's coffin with 
your lash." 

" Of course, I knew nothing about him, nothing about 
you. I did not know there was a fhneral when I came 
round the corner. I did not hear the bell. My cob 
dashed up, and shied." 

" There is your whip." 

Looking mto Ada Button's cold, inflexible face, 
Queenie noticed a dark mark on the cheek bone. 

" I hope I did not hurt you when I threw the bits of 
stick in your face." 

" You struck and bruised me." 

" I am very sorry ; I am, indeed. If you will let me, 
I will kiss your cheek where I bruised it." 

Ada shrank away. She auBwered i^o\<3\^ ^ — 
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"Tou are good — the injury is nothiDg. I will not 
trouble you." 

Mifis Button entered the carriage and drove awaj. 

Queenie looked after her, shook her head, and said, — 

<< There's not much fiin in her, poor thing. But she 
can't help it. Aunt Beulah, now I'm beggared. I 
haven't any money left. The saddler wanted four 
shillings, but I had only three-and-siz ; as it was ready ^ 
money, he took it. I must ask uncle for more." 

" Ask for more I What can you require money for ?" 

" You see— I bought a whip. 

When, somewhat later, Jabez Grice returned from the 
Salt Works, and seated himself by the fire, lit his pipe, 
and took his newspaper, Queenie placed herself on a 
stool near him, and gradually sidled to his knee, laid both 
her hands on it, and her chin on her hands, and so looked 
up. 

The newspaper was between her and the face of Grice, 
but Jabes was well aware that the twinkling eyes were 
fixed on him athwart the sheet — ^it was as though the 
fire from them shot through the paper. 

For some while he pretended to i^ore her, but the 
consciousness that she was looking and waiting took off 
his attention from a speech in the House that he was 
reading. Then, with her forefinger, Queenie began to 
scratch slightly at his knee, just sufficiently to tickle and 
tease. 

" Well I" said Grice, raising his paper. " What's up ?" 

" It's all up with my pocket-money, undo." 

" Didn't know you haa any." 

" Tes, my dear fi^ther was so good. He always put up 
a nest-egg in my pocket. It was never quite empty." 

" You want no money." 

" Indeed, uncle, I do." 

^<Yes, indeed, to buy chestnuts and ginger-beer and 
playing cards. Chestnuts are harmless — ginger-pop is— 
well it makes for seriousness— but cards are wicked." 

<<Set the cards against the pop, uncle, and we are 
squared off." 

" You are best without money. Don't bother me." 
. He lowered the paper. 

Queenie was quiet for a few minutes, and then she 
Jbe^an to sorBtch ikis knee again. 
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" Come, will you leave my knee-cap alone ?" 

" Uncle, I spent three-and-six on a whip." 

" Where is it ? 1*11 lay it across your snoulders." 

" I gave it to Miss Button in place of that I broke." 

'< It is well ; now you cannot got into mischief with 
money. No more cards." 

<' !No, uncle, but I should like to have a little money. 
I'm fond of brandy-balls." 

" Brandy— what ?" 

''I do not think there is brandy in them— only pepper- 
mint. Some people call them humbugs." 

" You are better without them. They will upset vou. 
And besides, I don't choose to have you running about 
the town into all the shops." 

" Oh, uncle, I cannot run ; you know IVe sprained my 
ankle." 

" Well, hopping about. If you have no money, you 
will be forced to stay at home ) at all events, have no 
excuse for going out." 

*' Uncle,'* said Queenie, and now she laid her cheek on 
the hands that were crossed on his knee, and her golden 
hair flowed down over his leg. Her roguish eyes were 
peering up at him sideways. " Uncle, you have sold the 
circus horses?" 

" Yes" — answered reluctantly. 

"Did you sell them well?" 

« Middling." 

" For how much ?* They cost &ther pots of money." 

" I really do not carry details in my head." 

" And the vans ? Our beautif\il van with the paintings 
and the gilded work ? Is that sold, too ?*' 

" It is on the way to be sold." 

« Will it fetch a tidy price ?" 

" Middling only." 

<< And all the properties, have you sold them T 

" Yes, in a lump. 

« Did they go off well ?" 

" Miserably— old rags." 

" How much did you get for all together ?" 

" I really cannot say. The expenses were heavy. I 
had to pay off all the troupe, and there was the keep of 
the horses and other beasts till the sale, the advertising, 
and BO on. You do not undeTStaivA. \ItL«a» \a»XX«t'?^. ^"iisA 



< 
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yourself off. Don't peer up at me from under my paper. 
l)on*t tickle my knee." 

" But I do understand, uncle, and I'm awflilly interested 
in the matter.** 

« Indeed I Why so ?" 

" Because it*s my money." 

"Your money!* Jabez Grice dropped the paper on 
his knees ; in so doing he covered the little head. He 
noticed this and drew the paper aside. " Tour money I 
Fiddlesticks I** 

"I suppose it is mine. Didn't father leave it to me? 
I'm his child.** 

Grice was silent. His mouth closed and his brow con- 
tracted. Then he said slowly, — 

" Understand this, once for all. I am your guardian. 
Tour father put you unreservedly into my hands. Noth- 
ing is yours out what I choose to let you have — and mind 
this, I don't let you have anything which I am quite sure 
will not be spent profitably and in such a manner as my 
conscience will allow. I am responsible for your money 
— I am responsible for you. If you wanted to buy a box 
of matches wherewith to set fire to your clothes, do you 
suppose I would let you have it? There is something 
much more precious than your clothes. I must take care 
that the money I have in trust — mind me — in trust, is 
not so spent as to imperil your happiness in this world 
and the next." 

" Five bob, uncle ?" coaxingly. 

" I do not mind a trifle, but not such a sum as that ; 
and mind — no cards !'* 

" Pop, uncle, pop I" 

Then he gave her a couple of shillings, and resumed 
his paper. 

She turned her head on his knee and looked into the 
fire. Thus she did not irritate him. She had, moreover, 
ceased to scratch at his knee. 

Presently he said, raising his paper, — 

"Ton are laughing, or crying — ^which is it? Ton 
shake my knee and that shakes the paper, and I cannot 
read.** 

" I am laughing, uncle " 

'' What at r 

^^ At you and me." 
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" Indeed ; what is there in me to feed your mirth ?" 
" Oh, uncle, we are playing at beggar-my-neighbour, 

you and I — and I am rather an*aid Tm going to be cleared 

out 1*' 



CHAPTER XVL 

THE TIGETT-BOPl. 



The day was Sunday, the time evening. 

Jabez Grice was upstairs washing and burnishing 
himself for chapeL For this process strong yellow soap 
and a rough towel were employed. After the process a 
veritable gloss was over his forehead, cheeks, chin, as 
though he had been gone over with beeswax and turpen- 
tine—even his nose shone. Beulah was arranging her- 
self in her best gown and bonnet, both sober in colour, 
and getting her hands with difficulty into gloves. 

Andrew was ready first. He came down into the sit- 
ting-room, in the grate of which no fire burned on the 
Sunday, to economise labour. Queenie was there stand- 
ing on one toe. 

" Andrew," said the girl, " put down your ear. I want 
to whisper something — a secret. You won't tell ?" 

" No ; I can keep a secret." 

"Put your ear lower. My ankle is better — is all 
right." 

"I am very glad to hear it. Next Sunday you can 
accompany us k> Little Bethel." 

Again Queenie put up her mouth. 

"Bend your ear again, Andrew. You don't know 
all." 

" What more ?" 

" I am shamming." 

" Oh ! Queenie, what for?" 

" I don't want to go to chapel." 

Andrew pulled himself upright, and drew from her. 
He was shocked. She knew what she had said would 
shock him. That was precisely why she said it. 

Presently, down came Mr. and Miss Grice in full 
plumage, with hymn books in theVr \iaii&&. 
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" You will find improving literature in that cabinet," 
said Jabez to his niece. " There are some volumes of 
sermons, a book on prophecy, and — some missionary re- 
ports. Occupy yourself seriously and profitably until 
we return. It is most unfortunate that your ankle is so 
bad." 

Queenie looked out of the comer of her ^es at An- 
drew, and a dimple formed in her cheek. He became 
uneasy and shuffled with his feet. 

" Now and then, Queenie," said Beulah, " look at the 
kitchen fire ; see that it is all right, and that there is 
enough water with the potatoes that are boiling." 

*' She can take her books with her, and read in the 
kitchen," said Grice. " Mind, child, no wasting of time. 
Use the hours in which you might have been with us in 
something that will do you good." 

Then the three left. As Jabez departed, he turned the 
key in the front door, and then carried it off in his 
pocket. 

" I declare, he has locked me in ! That is mean I" said 
the girl. '< I don't care. I can get out by the back yard 
if I choose, or through the parlour window. And I 

wmr 

As soon as she thought Grice was well on his way to 
Bethel she threw up the sash and jumped out into the 
garden in front. The height was but three feet. Then 
she went forward and sat on the dwarf wall supporting 
the railings that enclosed the garden, and watcned the 

food people of Alma Terrace go by with their hymn 
ooks m hand. After a while the flow of the seriously- 
disposed ceased. Alma Terrace settled into silence as of 
death. There was hardly an inmate of the row left be- 
hind. Then up came the lamplighter. A gas lamp was 
in the road immediately in front of Ko. 4, and the 
lighter halted at it and turned the tap. 

He observed the girl and nodded, paused, and said, — 

« Well, little miss, left alone ?" 

" Yes — ^but it's my own doing." 

" Waiting for somebody ?" asked the lamplighter in a 
sly tone, winking with an eye and with his ughter at 
once. 

"I don't want somebody. I want everybody," an- 
Bwered ahe. ^' It's deadly dull here." 
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" I suppose it is.'* 

"AwMr 

" Well, rm sorry I can't stay to keep company with 
you." 

" You're very kind. I'm Queen in name, but a queen 
without power. Do you know what I would do if I 
were a real queen ?" 

" Baise me to share your throne ?" 

" Not quite that, lamplighter. I'd turn this terrace into 
a grand parade, like that at Scarborough. And I'd have 
smart ladies and gentlemen to march up and down ; and 
a shooting-gallery, and a photograph booth, and donkeys 
to ride, and goat carriages, and soldiers, and everything 
that is beautiful. Would it not be sweet ?" 

" That would not suit the Alma Terrace people ; they 
would go off in a swarm and take you with them. Now, 
good-bye. We'll have another talk together next time I 
come round. I've got twenty-six more lamps to light 
before half-past seven." 

No. 8 Alma Terrace was the most aristocratic in the 
whole row — ^it maintained a whole servant. In the other 
houses charwomen appeared occasionally to help in the 
washing, or at a spring cleaning, but No. 8 rejoiced, and 
puffed itself up with pride, at being in a position to 
maintain a salaried domestic. This domestic, Mary Jane, 
had, so she informed her mistress, received a letter to 
say that her grandmother was dying, and she bad asked 
leave to go that evening and receive the last blessing of 
the expiring and venerable dame. 

After the departure of the lamplighter, the milkboy 
from Button's came that way in very dapper get-up, 
with a check waistcoat and a spotted tie, and put his 
fingers into his mouth and whistled outside No. 8. There- 
upon Mary Jane sallied forth in all the gay colours she 
could muster, and went off accompanied by the milkboy, 
no doubt to see her dying grandmother. 

Now Alma Terrace was completely lifeless, and Queenie 
was tired of sitting on the dwarf wall and peering be- 
tween the rails, so she scrambled through tne window 
again into the parlour. 

How could sne amuse herself? She had the house — 
she had the whole of Alma Terrace — she had all Jewry 
to herself. 
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She put chairs round the table, and proceeded to jump 
over them, and continued doing this till out of breath. 
Then she threw herself down in her uncle's chair and 
panted, — 

« What am I to do 7' 

Should she pull out the serious books, make a circus 
of them on the table, catch black beetles in the kitchen, 
and make them run in the improvised circus? No, black 
beetles smell — are disgusting creatures. If she could be 
sure of crickets, she would do it. But crickets are not 
common, nor are they easily captured. 

She jumped out of the chair, weary of inaction, 
ascended the stairs, went into Aunt Beulah's room, 
dressed herself up in the garments Miss Grice had just 
taken off, and began to pirouette, curtsey, dance, and 
make grimaces before the looking-glass. It was infinitely 
comical in Aunt Beulah's cap, in her stiff gown, and 
with a certain affectation of the old woman's manner, to 
go through this outrageous pantomime. 

Queenie tired of this amusement. There was no one 
present to see hew droll she was, and it palled on her. 
She resumed her own gown, went to her box and pulled 
out her spangled dress — ^that in which she had last 
ridden. That in which she had been rescued by Eab. 

Then a wave of desolation swept over her heart, and 
the tears came into her epres. Oh ! the merry days of 
the circus I Oh I the genial, good-hearted company that 
had composed the troupe. That ^nny, tiresome clown, 
and the routine of locking him up in the monkey cage. 
The severe and censorious Mrs. ifelson — severe and cen- 
sorious only to her husband, gushing with tenderness to 
her. And Seth — ^that vulgar, good, stupid lad. And her 
father, so cheerful, so fond of her, so exact in all his 
dealings, so beloved bv all who came in contact with him. 

Tears fell among tne spangles. 

Then Queenie jumped up. 

" I must not be out of heart," she said. " If I*m not 
jolly now when they're all out of the bouse, when can I 
be jolly ? But Andrew is not a bad fellow ; one can get 
fun out of him." 

She seated herself on her bed and considered, with her 
Bnger to her cheek. How was she to kill time till the 
return of the Gricea ? 
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Queenie thrnst both her hands into her hair and held 
her head as though afraid it were going to roll away 
from her, so full was it of lively, quicksilver thoughts ; 
and that poor little body, in its black gown, must remain 
imprisoned in No. 4 Alma Terrace. 

What nonsense it was of Uncle Grice to lock the doorl 
Did he think that it would not be possible for her to get 
out through the window ? Or did he lock it so as to 
prevent anyone coming in ? Who was to come but Eab ? 
She would hardly have thought of letting him in by the 
door, and she most assuredly would not admit him by 
the window. 

"I do wonder," said Queenie, "when I am a little 
more grown up and am wiser, whether I shall be able 
to earn my own livelihood, and so not have to stay 
always in deadly dull Alma Terrace ? I could go jump- 
ing about on the flat saddles upon horses in a circus. 
There's no great art in that. I wonder whether I 
could dance on a tight-rope ? That would be an accom- 
plishment.'* 

It occurred to her that there was a very stout cord in 
an out-house in the back yard. 

There would be no harm in trying if she could steady 
herself— she had run round on the barrier about the 
arena often, and had not tumbled. Why should it be 
more difficult on a rope, and on one stretched in a direct 
Hne? 

There would be no harm in trying. If she failed, she 
&iled« If she could manage it, then she might practise 
again till perfect. 

But where could the rope be strained? 

There was the lamp-post, there were the railings. It 
could be fastened across the garden, and at no great ele- 
vation above the grass, so that she would incur no risk. 
But how make it firm at the other end ? Alma Terrace 
was deserted, and would be a solitude till the chapels 
disgorged — and that would not be for an hour. 

She descended from her room, went to the out-house 
and dragged the rope indoors, into the parlour. She 
went to the window, drawing it after her. Yes, the 
lamp-post would serve fiamously as a strainer. It was 
not possible to fasten the other end to the water-pipe 
that drained the rain from the xooi. ^\i^ ^*cs^^ \i^^» 
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have passed the cord between it and the brick wall. If 
there was anything in the room to which she could 
fasten the rope, then it would stretch over the window- 
sill, and that would be like the bridge of a fiddle — help 
to hold the cord in position, and precisely at the right 
elevation above the soil. The chiffonier would not 
answer ; it occupied the space between the window and 
the wall 

Of course— the bars of the grate. There was no 
fire burning I Nothing could serve her purpose better. 
There were three strong steel bars ; she would make a 
noose and attach the rope to them. They would never 
give way ; then the line would pass under the table and 
out at the window that was immediately opposite the 
fireplace, and so in direct course to the lamp-post. She 
went down on her knees and fastened the cord to the 
bars of the grate, crawled with it under the table, 
popped out with the end in her hand over the window- 
sill, and heard an exclamation of — " Queen of Lovef 
<< Oh, Bab I This is famous I Oh, I am so glad T' 
She dropped her end of rope, and ran tlm>ugh the 

farden to the youn^ poacher, and shook hands with 
im athwart the raihngs. 

'< Queenie I I thought you might be at home, and I 
have brought you something." 

" You good Eab. What is it ?" 

"Your silver wings! They were bent and bruised. 
You left them at mother's; I have been trying my 
hand at them.*' In a low and doubtful tone — " It was a 
labour of love, Queenie," then, in his ordinary voice he 
proceeded, — "I straightened the wires and, with the 
help of mother's needle and flat-iron, I have ^ot them 
to look as well as they did when on your back. 

" Oh I you dear Rab, you are a beauty I" 

" I am neither one nor the other — not to you," said 
the young man in a tone of dissatisfaction. " I wish I 
was. But I thought I might give you a pleasure, and it 
kep' my bands out o' mischief. So I've put them to 
rights, and here they are I" 

He held out the little wings, and fluttered them in 
the night air, and in the light from the gas lamp. 

^*Oh, Bab, you are a good old boy I" She took her 
wjji^s and capered for joy. " Bab, 1 N?wi\. ^ovi \a Ivabj 
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me. I can't do what I wish myself. I am goins to try 
a little tight-rope dancing. I have fastened toe cord 
inside — ^it is quite firm, a slip-knot to the steel bars 
of the grate — ^but I do not think I should be strong 
enough, alone, to make the other end firm to the lamp- 
post. 

<' I will do that for you, as well as I can. Pass me 
the poker and Til use that as a twister. I'll get the 
cord taiit.'* 

<< Bab, it wouldn't be proper for me to go on the tight- 
rope in my mourning blacK — ^would it ?" 

" I suppose not ; put on the wings." 

'Til do more. Whilst you are tightening the cord, 
I'll go up and dress in my spangles and mushn. I have 
got a balancing-pole out oi the back yard— one of the 
stretchers Aunt Beulah uses for the Ime on which she 
hangs the clothes after Monday's washing." 

Queenie departed, and was absent for about a quarter 
of an hour, during which time Bab had done his utmost 
to strain the rope. 

When she returned to the parlour, she was in her 
muslin, and had adjusted the wings to her back. A 
lamp burned in the little front sitting-room. The girl 
had to stoop under the sash to get through the window. 
Outside, there was a ledge on which she could stand 
upright. 

« Is all ready, Bab ?'• 

'< As ready as I can make it.*^ 

" Bab, I shall never do it without music." 

'< I cannot get together a band." 

<< Tou can whistle and hammer on a tea-tray." 

" I haven't cot a tray." 

"Tou shall have one in a minute." 

Queenie dived back into the parlour, and presently 
reappeared with Aunt Beulah's best japanned tray; 
she jumped into the garden, ran across the sod, and 
passed the tray out to the youn^ man, who at once 
seated himself on the dwarf wall^ and began to pipe 
between his lips, and strike his knuckles against the 
metal 

The girl skipped back to the window, assumed her 
balancing-pole, and mounted the ledee. 

She took one step. Then a ^eoond, 

10 
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The rope bowed under her. She righted herself; 
took a third, then quickly another, and down she went 
with the rope upon the sward. 

The iall was inconsiderable. She was not in the least 
hurt. 

" Oh, Eab," said she, " something has given way. I 
have not pulled over the lamp-post ? No — ^nor broken 
the rails. It must be at the other end.'' 

She went to the window, and, leaning her elbows on 
the sill, looked in. The rope lay loose on the turf of 
the garden, slack over the window sill, and limp on the 
floor of the parlour. 

She turnea her head over her shoulder, and signed to 
Bab to come to her. 

He opened the garden gate, and joined her at the 
window, put his hand over his eyes and looked in. 

" Rab, said Queenie, solemnly, " here's a go 1" 

" Eayther I" responded he, gravely. 

" What is to be done ?*' 

« Nothing." 

" I shall catch it." 

" He will not dare to strike you?" 

"Oh no! — not that, but he will look — awful! And 
he will speak — awful I I should prefer smacks." 

What Bab and Queenie saw was this — ^the strain of 
the rope, with the additional weight of the girl, had not 
indeed broken the bars, but had pulled the entire grate 
out of its place, over the fender, and had precipitated it 
into the middle of the room, which was strewn with 
coal; whilst the hearth was cavernous, ruinous. A 
mass of broken bricks, mortar, ana soot was heaped on 
it and over the hearthrug. 

The two voung people looked at the wreckage in 
dismay. What Bab had said was true — ^nothing what- 
ever could be done by them, nothing could be done till 
the morrow, and then masons must be called in. 

The two were both leaning on the sill, looking into 
the room — ^Bab in his rou^h and untidy fustian, his 
shabby cap at the back of his head, gaiters on his calves. 
Queenie in her fairy costume, the wings fluttering at her 
back. 

Thus they stood dismayed at what had been done, and 
both dreading the consequenoea i Ba\> Tegc^Uuk^ that he 
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could not relieve his little companion of them, when 
they were startled by voices in their rear on the path- 
way before the terrace. 

The congregations in the chapels had dissolved, all 
the seriously-minded were on their way home. 

Those who came first were arrested — some by the cord 
stretching from the lamp-post to the rail, others by the 
astounding picture before them at the parlour window 
of No. 4 ! — save the mark, of No. 4 1 

So astonished were they that they could not speak. 
More arrived, a little knot was formed and increased. 

Then came Jabez — he looked, dashed the garden gate 
open, strode through to the window, grasped Queenie by 
the shoulder, and said in quivering tones, — 

*^ What is the meaning of this ? Good Heavens ! if I 
had taken a rhinoceros to my bosom it might have 
proved more inconvenient, it could not have occasioned 
one-thousandth part of the scandal caused by this dread- 
ful girl I" 
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NOTICE TO QUIT. 



" You did what was wrong, Queenie." Andrew said 
the words on the Monday afternoon, when he had re- 
turned to Alma Terrace after his work at the factory. 
*' I have been thinking of you all day, and have hardly 
been able to attend to the brine-pans.'' 

" I am glad jou thought of me," answered the girl. 

They were m the front parlour. The grate had been 
replaced during the morning ; a smell of wet mortar 
pervaded the room. No fire was kindled, as the mason 
nad advised that the mortar should be allowed to set 
slowly. 

" You did what was wrong, Queenie." 

The ffirl seated herself at the table. Her mouth was 
screwed into a pout. She put her elbows on the board 
and began to pick to pieces a bit of flower that was 
hetween her Angera. 
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" Andrew, I have had the catalogue of my offences 
read over my head by uncle and aunt — mainly by him. 
I am all that is bad. First of all, and that is the worst 
of all, for it was repeated five times, I am a Sabbath- 
breaker." Queenie took one of the bits of flower stalk 
and placed it before her on the table. ^* Then I am a 
hypocrite, because I shammed lameness. This little bit 
of stick stands for hypocrisy. Next, Andrew, I am 
heartless, because I put off my black dress and went 
into my fimdangles for a quarter of an hour. You, little 
bit of stick, stand for heai'tlessness — ugh I that is a 
nasty crime. Fourthly, I am ungrateful, because I went 
against the feelings of Uncle Jabez" — ^again she marked 
her delinquency with a particle of flower-stalk. " Fifthly, 
I am disobedient, because I did not read the goody-goody 
books I was ordered to read. That twig stands for 
disobedience; do you see, Andrew? Then comes dis- 
honesty; I took the rope with which I had no right to 
meddle. And in addition I am brazen-faced for talking 
with Eab. Let me consider how many crimes that is. 
I must count the bits— one — two — ^three — four — ^five — 
six — seven — eight. Eight wickednesses I Oh, horrors I 
Andrew, that is not all. Aunt Beulah reported my 
ninth. I am unreliable, because I did not attend to the 
kitchen fire, let it go out, and so the potatoes were not 
boiled for supper. Ah, me I then came a shower — un- 
truthfiil, profane, rebellious, wilful, pert, disreputable! 
Oh, Andrew! do look at this little pne of sticks! Is it 
not a heap ? Well, that represents me — a little bundle 
and mass of vices." 

She poked the accumulation of particles in the direc- 
tion of the youth, put her head down on the table, and 
looked slyly at him out of the comers of her eyes. 

" Seriously, you have done what was very wrong !" 

"I know it," said Queenie. "Don't you scold me^ 
Andrew. IVe had uncle and aunt jumping on me. I*m 
down. Don't vou drive your heels into poor little 
Queenie as well. 

" I do not want to scold you," said the young man. 

" Then why did you say I was in the wrong?" 

" I say what you admit, but you do not k>ok at the 
matter seriously enough." 

''FrivolouBl frivolous! Tou Yiavft \i\t Vfc. 1 Vyoaw 
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there was another naughtiness I had not remembered, 
and now I have done with the stalk. Get me another 
bit of stick to set in the middle of my pile to represent 
frivolity." 

" Do be serious, Queenie. This is either put on, or it 
shows a really ill-balanced mind." 

"I know, Andrew, I did what was wrong," said 
Queenie with gravity. " But when uncle goes on at me, 
1 feel that I don't care ; 1*11 do worse I" 

" Let us talk over what happened last night, and what 
the consequences will be. I will not scold." 

"That pleases me. I should like to talk with you; I 
have no one else of whom I can make a companion and 
speak to about what is in my heart." 

" Well, and the beginning of all is — ^you ought not to 
have done this." 

Andrew drew a chair to the table. 

"I know I ought not, but I did not suppose that any- 
one would have found me out." 

" Whether you ran the chance of being found out or 
not, you should not have done it. It was not honourable, 
Queenie, to act behind my father's back, in his house, in 
such a manner as you knew he would disapprove of." 

"Now I have you!" exclaimed the girl, raising her 
head and clapping her hands. "Why, then, did you 
play cards ?" 

"Then I did wrong. I have felt so ever since." 

" I was Eve, and I enticed you." 

" If your foot were well, you ought not to have pre- 
tended that you were lame. Then, had you come with 
ns to chapel, nothing of this kind of thing would have 
occurred. 

" I don't like chapel." 

" It is not a matter of like or dislike, but of duty. 
Queenie, you act on caprice and not as conscience 
ictates." 

" Why should I go when I hate it ?" 

" Queenie, you might have been killed when your poor 
father was I" 

" So I might if Eab had not saved me." 

« Did you thank him ?" 

« Of course I did." 

« TfeiJ— was it Eab, and Hab only, ^\iO di^Y^^t^^l^^ 

A 10* 
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from death ? Eab and Eab only whom it was your duty 
to thank V 

The girl was silent, considering. She played with a 
lock of her golden hair, turning it about her fingers. A 
little hastily now and with manifest nervousness. 

" And if you have enjoyed health and strength," pro- 
ceeded Andrew. "And have had a home and shelter, 
and clothing, and all your faculties — ^is it such a hard 
matter, and a thing to hate, to return thanks for it all, 
once a week T 

" Give me your hand, Andrew," said the girl impetu- 
ously. " You are right, 1*11 go to chapel with you next 
Sunday." 

" I fear you will not have the chance of going with 
me." 

« Why not ?" 

"Father is terribly discomposed at what has taken 
place — first the beggar-my-neighbour, then the tight- 
rope dancing. I never saw him in such a state of mind 
before. He says that this condition of affairs cannot 
continue, and that he cannot live in the same house with 
you." 

" Is he going to bundle mo into the street ?" 

" Not that — but he has been to the Buttons to see if 
he can place you there — at all events for a while." 

Queenie was silent; she bit the ends of her hair. 
Presently she drew a long breath — it was hardly a sigh, 
for there was a touch of relief in the manner in which 
she breathed. 

"I am a pickle," she said, "a pickle, even though I 
have never been steeped in your brine. I really cannot 
help fidgeting." 

" It will be too terrible to lose you," said Andrew. 

"It will be worse for me to be parted from you," 
answered Queenie, and suddenly she burst into tears. 
" I can talk to you, and hear you talk ; and you do not 
ruffle up all my feathers as does uncle. When he begins 
to lecture me, I bristle all over. I cannot help it. Our 
clown used to get tipsy, and then, instead of being 
brimful of fun and nonsense, he became dolorous and 
tearful. With some folks all things go contrary. So is 
it with me. I ought to become humble and docile when 
j^oar father has pounded at me. But I don't — I become 
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just the contrary, exactly as onr clown, when charged 
with ale and spiiits, became that was least expected of 
him. When your father is talking to me, I am all over 
the shop with my thoughts. I can't keep my eyes still, 
nor my feet, nor my fingers, and the more he scolds me 
the worse I feel. If 1 stay here much longer, he will 
make a little devil of me." 

Andrew was, and looked, distressed. 

"All that is good in me," said he, "I owe to my 
father." 

"We are made differently," said Queenie. "There 
was a fellow at a show once that I saw. He had three 

f lasses before him, and what he poured out of the same 
ottle turned red as blood in one glass, green as ^ass in 
another, and in the third yellow as the sun. It is so 
with you and me. What changes to gold in you, makes 
verdigris in me." 

Andrew sighed and looked sad. 

" If that be so," he said, " then there is no help for it. 
It may be best that this little com[>any should be dis- 
solved, and that you should go to the Buttons. This I 
know, Queenie, home will no longer be the same to me 
after you are gone. I shall have nothing to look for- 
ward to when work is over." 

"Do you look forward to seeing me, Andrew?" 

He fixed his great blue eyes on her, and his mouth 
quivered. 

Queenie put her hand forth and took his, drew it 
across the surface of the table, and patted it. 

" And I am happy when you are in the house. We 
are friends, are we not, Andrew ?" 

" Yes, and ever will be so." 

" Ever, Andrew" — she pressed his hand. 

Then he clasped hers tightly, and she could see that 
his eyes were filling. He turned his head away, and 
looked towards the window to hide his emotion, and 
said, — 

"I cannot bear to think that you should go" — ho 
paused. Then with a gulp he continued — "When I 
am on my way home after work, I ask myself—Shall 
I see a little rosy face with golden hair at the window, 
looking for my return ? And, sure enough, it is usually 
there. Then, before I have reachod \}qa gB.rdftia. ^^tA^ L 
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see the door fly open, and out you come to meet me. I 
shall have but a blank window to look to, and no wel- 
come at the gate after you are gone." 

"You will come and see me if I am sent to the 
Buttons ?" 

'* Yes, Queenie. But that will not be the same thing. 
I cannot go there every day. And how would Ada 
Button like it — to have me there continually asking to 
see you, and detaining you from your work ? And if 
she were obliging and sid[fered it — well, I should be in a 
strange house, and she would be in the room, or Mr. 
Button, or a servant, and we could not talk in the same 
easy way that we do now." 

" Oh I we are cousins." 

" We are not really cousins. My father is not really 
your uncle." 

"That will be awkward. Say you are my young 
man." 

Andrew could not help laughing. 

" That would be a funny way out of it," he observed. 

"Yes — and, Andrew, vou shall be my very own 
Andrew some day, and 1, your little wife— that is — " 
she swept the heap of stalk fragments together and 
thrust them into his hand — " if you will be responsible 
for such a bundle of iniquities as I am. But reall}"^, 
with you I will be good. 1 won't go tight-roping any 
more, and cards — ^Andrew — if we play for love, there 
can be no poison in them. If you say there is — I'll 
give them up.** 

She spoke in such a droll fashion, with her face 
puckered up to laughter, that her words might be taken 
as a jest. 

Andrew sighed. 

" I wish it could bo so," he said. 

« Why can it not ?" 

" I have never even thought of such a thing." 

"Why not? You earn enough — you told me what 
your wage was. And we will keep house together. 
Oh, famous I" she was up out of her chair and jumped 
over it — once, twice, thrice, and then reseated herself 

"I don't know what father would say,'* observed 
Andrew. 

*'Look bereT said Queenie. "I wouldti't <iare one 
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snap of the fingers" — she suited the action to the 
word — " for what was said by that old iron man you 
have as a father. 

Tf you love me as I love you, 

No knife shall cut our love in two.'' 

Humph I" 

The young people looked round. There was " Ham- 
mer" Grice, nlhng the doorway. If the knife would not 
cut the young nascent love in two, fresh as the flowers 
of springs '' Hammer" would pound and break it to 
pieces. This he said with his eyes ; he said it by the 
set muscles of his jaw. 

When he spoke he made no reference to Queenie's 
last words, but said, — 

** I know but too well that you do not care one snap 
of the fingers for my wishes, for my words. Therefore 
I give you notice— this day week you leave, and take 
up your abode with Miss Ada Button. It is settled." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

'<A BAG OF SALT." 

The manufacture of salt in Cheshire dates from the 
days of the Romans. It was carried on in rude fashion 
during the Middle Ages — nobles and country gentlemen 
had their " wyches".in which they steamed the brine to 
supply their own tables with salt. 

Old Camden says that : '^ Near the brink of the river 
Dane there is a most beautiful and deep brine pit, with 
stairs made about it by which they that draw water out 
of it in leather buckets ascend half naked unto the 
troughs, and pour it thereinto, by which it is carried 
into the wych-houses, about which stand on every side 
stages and poles of wood." The brine was in those 
days steamea over fires of log and of brushwood. 

There are no strong brine springs in the district, as 
the salt rock lies bolow the a^a \^\^\^ ^cjrcc^^^esc^^ *^ 
cannot waste naturally. 
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In 1670 the Bait rock was discovered where not 
drowned under a subterranean sea of brine. Thence- 
forth mining was begun, and the rock was excavated 
till the water broke in, flooded the mines and converted 
them into reservoirs of brine. But the quarrying of 
salt rock was a different branch of industry altogether 
fi'om the salt making. In the town of Northwich, the 
principal centre of the industry, the town-pit was an 
artificially-constructed well, some one hundred and twenty 
feet deep, sunk into the underground sea — or, as it is 
locally termed, brine-run. From this pit in former 
times the drawers toiled up the steps carrying leather 
buckets on their backs, and decanted the brine into a 
tank, whence it was conveyed by wooden gutters laid 
in the middle of the street, and supplied the several 
wych-houses. In these houses were little leaden pans, 
measuring three feet six inches by two feet six inches, 
and under these fires were kindled. But no "waller" 
or "boiler^* was suffered to light his fire till the town 
bell on the top of the Court-House sounded the signal 
for firing. 

As long as matters were carried on in this primitive 
fashion, no great harm was done. It was quite other 
when, in the first quarter of this century, steam pumps 
were introduced, and the little leaden boilers were re- 
placed by large pans, measuring some thirty-four feet 
Dy twenty-four feet, and when the demands made on 
the salt beds were increased a thousandfold. It was 
now no longer a matter of supplying salt to the gentry 
and the people of Cheshire ; the salt was required for all 
England, Scotland, Ireland, the United States, Canada, 
and the East Indies. The pumps worked hard, the 
fires burned night and day, the steam of the brine 
rose in volumes, and formed a perpetual mist over the 
country. 

Then a remarkable phenomenon ensued. As the 
brine was withdrawn, down went the face of the land 
in grand collapse, carrying with it fields and orchards, 
houses and churches. And this process begun with the 
present century is continuing and will continue till the 
entire salt bed has been dissolved and drawn away in 
brine, and has been steamed and is exported, and then, 
where waa a fcrtilo land, and wVier© vt^t© \^^xi^ «c«v^ 
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villages, there will be an inland lake of unsounded 
depth. 

When a salt factory is started, then the first thing 
done is to siuk a shaft through the red marl and gypsum 
till a somewhat harder substance is reached, called 
"fla^j" or "beany metal." The moment this is pierced, 
up the shaft boils the brine of the underground reser- 
voir. Then a pump is let down the shaft, and slung at 
the surface. It rests on no foundation below; it is 
simply let down, like the proboscis of a fly, into the 
sea of brine. This is now pumped up into large tanks, 
open to the sky, lined with brick. From the tank pipes 
communicate with the several iron pans, in which the 
brine has to be boiled till all the water it contains is 
driven off in steam, and it has yielded up all the salt it 
held in solution. How strong the brine is may be real- 
ised when we are told that in sea-water there is but 
three and a half per cent, of salt, whereas in the brine 
pumped up, over one quarter, or twenty-six per cent, is 
salt. Fires are maintained under the pans, at one end, 
night and day. As the brine boils and parts with some 
of its water in steam, a corresponding amount of salt 
crystallises on the surface, and as it crystallises is raked 
to the side and put into moulds. If the salt scum be 
not at onco raked off the surface, it sinks to the bottom. 
The salt that forms round the sides of the pans is 
termed " cats." Once a week the fires are let out and 
the pans are scraped. It is found that a crust or " scale" 
had formed on the bottom, of gypsum, white as snow, 
but so hard that it has to be removed with hammer and 
chisel. The men who attend to these pans are termed 
" wallers," — i.e., boilers, — ^and each waller is expected to 
keep his pan in clean condition, free from scale, and he 
receives no extra wages for so doing. 

On each side of the pans are the " stand insides," i.e., 
troughs about eighteen inches below the platform — or, 
as it is locally termed, "hurdle" — ^that intervenes be- 
tween them and the walls of the building. A slightly 
elevated rib, two inches in height, rises at the extremity 
of the hurdle, dividing it from the " stand inside." This 
occasions accidents; when the steam is very dense, a 
man sees imperfectly, and, tripping oil t!;i^x\»^^^\k^W- 
ward and goes into the pan. 



1 
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But though the waller is subject to chance of accident, 
his trade is remarkably healthy. He laughs at cholera, 
smallpox, and scarlet fever. 

When the salt has been placed in moulds, it is left for 
a short while to drain, and then the blocks are removed 
to the stove, or hot chamber, there to become thoroughly 
dry. 

The unmoulded salt, locally termed " butter salt," is 
sent to the East Indies. The " cats," or salt that has 
become encrusted round the edges of the pan, is de- 
spatched to the pottery works for glazing pipes and 
pitchers. 

Andrew was engaged at his pan. 

The air that day was chill and heavy, charged with 
vapour, and it refused to take up into it the dense steam 
emitted bv the boiling brine. The white cloud filled the 
walling (boiling) house, rolled about in it. Now and 
then, through an open door or vent-hole, a cool draught 
entered, and set the steam in rapid revolution. It was as 
though an invisible arm were stirring flocks of wool. 

The fires, as already intimated, are maintained at one 
end only of the pans, and, as the brine boils, it sends 
ripples down the length of the vessel, and these ripples 
become covered with a formation of salt as they reach 
the further end. A little glue or soft soap is put into 
the brine — this is called " poisoning" it — to collect the 
impurities which exist along with the salt, and this is 
skimmed off with wooden ladles. 

Andrew's work was, to a large extent, mechanical — 
the raking of the fine crystals in a snowy foam to the 
side, and then casting the mass into ^' tubs" or moulds, 
which, when full, are set to drain on the "hurdles," or 
platform behind. 

It was quite compatible with doing his work properly 
that his mind should be engaged elsewhere — with little 
Queenie. 

Her childish solution of her diflSculty — that he should 
marry her and set up house for himself— would not be 
shaken out of his bram. It turned and rolled and clung 
therein as the coils of steam turned and rolled and clung 
in the walling shed. 

The idea of marriage frightened Andrew. He had 
not considerod such an eveutuaVVty. Q>ife«ti\ft ^^k& 
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thoughtless, and in mind not a woman. She had neither 
weigned what her proposal meant, nor did she, probably, 
understand what it involved. To her it suggested itself 
as the pleasantest way out of a very unpleasant condi- 
tion of affairs. She had no home. She was tossed from 
the Bainbows' cottage into the house of the Grices, and 
now thrown from tliat into the farm of the Buttons. 
Hitherto she had led a wandering life, but had carried 
her house about with her. 

Queenie liked Andrew, and Andrew had admitted to 
her that he was very fond of her. What more natm*al, 
therefore, to her simple mind than that they should take 
each other for better, for worse, and so she would be 
provided with a settled home. 

Andrew had never met any girl previously who had 
in the least touched his heart. Those whom he had 
encountered at anniversary teas, school treats, and mis- 
sionary bazaars had been but re-editions of himself on 
a smaller scale, and in petticoats. %ut this little creature, 
this madcap, this witch, with her frolicsomeness, her 
vivacity, her eccentricity, her coquettish ways, was so 
opposed to himself in character, in habits of thought, in 
bringing up, that she had laid hold of his imagination 
with both hands, and had coiled herself about his heart 
before he knew where he was. He had no doubt what- 
ever as to the condition of his affections, but Andrew 
was not the man to rush headlong where his passions 
urged. He had common-sense and principle, and it was 
precisely because he doubted whether these two qualities 
were lodged in Queenie's soul that he held back, and 
entertained grave doubts whether she could be formed 
into a suitable wife for himself. 

She was volatile, obedient to impulse alone, inconsid- 
erate, simple to childishness in some ways, precocious in 
others. 

Of the sort of life she had led in her former career 
he knew nothing ; what the moral atmosphere of the 
circus was he did not know. And to take a girl to his 
side, to be his companion for life, without any guarantee 
that she would be faithful and high principled, that she 
had balance to carry her steadily through all life's waves 
and storms — ^to do this, he was not. preioaceid. 

Me could not, ho would not, beWe^e maX NiXiSt'^^^^ ^-^^ 

r 11 
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in Queenie. He had seen enough of her to be satisfied 
that she was guileless and fresh. But guilelessness in a 
woman is not sufficient to satisfy a man. He desires 
not an empty watch-case, but a watch-case with a main- 
spring inside. Was there any law, any conscience of 
duty in the heart of this child, to fill and to hold it? 
An empty heart may become, by its mere voidness, a 
harbour of dragons. 

Every day that Andrew spent with Queenie, she the 
more, surprised him. He was ever making f^esh dis- 
coveries in her, and these discoveries only served to 
further perplex him. 

She was in contravention to all those ideas he had 
been taught to cherish as essential. He was not pre- 
pared to go the length of his father, and to condemn her 
for being in opposition. He thought his father's judg- 
ment was overstrained, but not that it was radically 
vicious. 

What Andrew had been taught from infancy to respect, 
received no regard from Queenie; what he had been 
cautioned to avoid, she ran into with eyes open and 
without scruple. 

What possible security could he have that a girl who 
broke the Sabbath would not violate other command- 
ments with as light a heart and blunt a conscience? One 
who was so indifferent to her duty of homage to her 
Maker might, as caprice took her, neglect her duty to 
her husband. She was moved to do what she did by 
inclinatiob, not by a sense of responsibility, and to shirk 
a duty the moment it became irksome. 

Whilst these thoughts were rolling in his brain, 
Andrew — happening to look up at a somewhat unusual 
sound — a laugh — saw the delicate face and golden hair of 
Queenie shining upon him through the volumes of steam. 

" Andrew, I have come to see the works." 

" Queenie I How did you get in ? What will father 
say?" 

" I walked in. I asked nobody's leave. I had found 

out the way for myself. I have been some while with 

the women in their packing shed, and have seen them 

sewing and tying up the bags of salt, and I have helped 

— and here ib one of the bags I have done myself" 

'' You abould not have come wit\iOut T^eYm\^?AO\i.r 
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" What a cloud of steam you have here, Andrew ; it is 
a thousand times worse than Aunt Beulah's back kitchen 
on washing day." 

" You have done wrong in coming." 

Andrew was annoyed, and he spoke in a tone of vexa- 
tion. 

*' Kow, don't scold me," said Queenie, hopping to his 
side. " Don't, dear Andrew. You yourself invited me 
when first we had a little chat together." 

*' Yes, but then I intended to ask leave for you to see 
over the Salt Works. Now, if my father were to find 
you here, I would get into trouble, and he would be most 
seriously offended with you." 

" How was I to know ? There was no dog at the door 
to say * Bow wow I no admittance, miss I bow wowf" 

" Common-sense might have told you — " 

" That," said Queenie, " is just what I have not got. 
Look here, Andrew I Fancy yourself suddenly put into 
a circus amon^ horses, and acrobats, and ostriches, and 
pearls of the Indies. Would you know what to do and 
what to leave undone? Would your common-sense, 
without experience, help you? Would not you be 
making all kinds of mistakes? Well, it is just so with 
me. 1 am brought into a place of which 1 don't know 
the ways and the rules, and what I may touch and what 
not, where I may go and where I may not, what I must 
do and what is under bun." 

" That is true enough, my poor, dear little Queenie. 
But then — that which is to me a daily anxiety and dis- 
tress, is that I cannot say whether you have any notion 
whatever of what is right in principle and what is 
wrong, not in this place or in that, under one condition 
or another, but in all places and always. That is why I 
think of your future with such sinking of heart. Out 
of mere ignorance and thoughtlessness you may commit 
some terrible fault, step off the ri^ht line of action and 
plunge, heaven knows, into what I 

" Oh, Andrew, you do not understand — I know what 
is right, I know what is wrong — at least, 1 know some- 
thing about it. But you have such a lot of rights and 
wrongs in Alma Terrace that I get sheer bewildered — 
you make a sort of fog about loy ^7^^,\0&^\}cv\^'<i^<^ 
8 team, in which one can hardly see aYvy\>am^^^««^^ 
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^^ I hope it is so, as £Eur as you are concerned/' said the 
young man. 

" Andrew, what is that trough you are in ?" 

^'It is called the stand inside,'' he answered, and 
thought — that is Queenie all over, jumping from one 
thing to another and avoiding all serious thought. 

'* And is all that great boiling sea brine T* 

" Yes — brine being converted into salt." 

" Andrew — look I" 

Suddenly, before he suspected her design, Queenie 
had sprung on the little ledge round the pan, balancing 
herself with one hand over the steaming surface, the 
other she held above the trough that surrounded it, that 
in which stand the *^ wallers." 

Andrew looked at her, paralyzed with horror. One 
false step, the slightest deviation from the perpendicu- 
lar, and the little creature would be over in the boiling 
brine. The pan was but eighteen inches deep, but to 
anyone once fallen in there is no recovery. 

ilis first impulse was to shout to the girl to descend 
from her perilous position. Then he checked himself. 
A shout might give to her precisely that shock which 
would unnerve her, and make her lose her equilibrium. 

A dense volume of steam, thick as cotton wool, rolled 
between him and her. For a moment he could see noth- 
ing. Had it blinded, confused her? He had known 
such a thing happen — a sudden hot gush of steam take 
away the breath, disturb the understanding, and a man 
had reeled and fallen in. 

Andrew's second impulse was to follow Queenie, to 
catch her up, lay hold of her by the arm, by the waist, 
by the hair — it mattered not by what — and to drag her 
from where she stood. 

He stepped along the trough ; be passed through the 
coil of vapour, and again he saw her. She was walking 
along the ledge, a ledge no wider than an inch, and 
rounded, with arms extended ; she intended going the 
entire length of the pan, thirty-six feet. Thirty-six 
feet ; and at each step she advanced eight inches. She 
was creeping along, one foot before the other, towards 
the end of the vessel, under which wasu a furnace, where 
the brine be&ved and foamed, threw up bubbles and 
BpoutB of Bte&m. 
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The waves ran past her, ran past Andrew, the scum 
of salt formed over the surface like cataract over an eye, 
and Andrew let it remain undisturhed and sink. He 
made no attempt to remove it. He could hear the hiss 
and ebullition of the brine. He could hear the stoker 
below heaping on more ^* slack." 

He strode along the trough after her. She turned her 
head to look behind. She tottered. A cry of terror 
and pain broke from Andrew. He felt at that moment 
a scalding sensation over his whole body, as though he 
himself were immersed in the boiling fluid. 

She righted herself and went on. Andrew followed cir- 
cumspectly — he kept well behind. He hardly breathed, 
he feared to alarm ner. 

Again a roll of steam swept between him and the 
girl, and he halted, panting, trembling, his sweat as 
tears rolling over his face. 

Then a cool waft from an opening drove the vapours 
apart, and again he saw Queenie. She had reached the 
end of the pan, and instead of steppincr down from her 
ledge, had turned the corner, and was balancing herself 
as she worked her way along the breadth of the pan — 
twenty-two feet. 

There was another workman in the wych-house. He 
raked the salt crystals on the further side of the boiler. 
He had not seen what Queenie was about. Now, if she 
were not content with walking the width of the pan, 
and chose to descend its length, reversing the direction 
in which she had started, she would come upon him. 
What might he do ? 

Was it not possible, was it not probable, that directly 
he perceived the peril in which the child was, he would 
run to her to remove her from the ledge ? And she — 
might she not shrink from him and fall ? Better leave 
her entirely to herself; let no movement on their part 
distract her. 

Andrew retraced his steps hastily, and went round, at 
the further end, to the fellow " waller" and grasped his 
wrist. 

" Whatever you see, do not stir." 

He stood, holding the man,* unable to trixst mm 
otherwise, and waited till Queenie appeared — ^^ «»»^ ^ 

ever should appear — emerging from \S\^ ^\i\^^ -q^^-osst, 

U* 
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Andrew's heart beat like a sledge-hammer welding the 
plates of a waller's pan. 

The time seemed to him an eternity. He could hear 
nothing, save the ripple and lap of the wavelets flowing 
and depositing their salt. Kound the pan formed a 
snow-like crust — ** cats"— each wavelet adding to the 
foamy formation. 

Then he and the man with him saw the girl coming 
on towards them, upright as a wand, flexible as an ozier. 
She saw Andrew, and smiled. She hastened her steps 
and leaped into the trough, then up to the platform or 
** hurdle/' and laughed joyously. 

"Andrew I there was no danger! There really was 
none at all. See ; I had in my hand a seven-pound bag 
of salt, which the women let me take away. 1 held 
that on the side opposed to the pan, and so I was safe — 
quite safe. Andrew I why are you so dreadfully doubt- 
ful of me ? Don't you think my father gave me more 
than a seven-pound bag of salt to keep nie steady ? I 
can walk where I see my way. I can walk steadily 
even through all the clouds and mists your father and 
you throw up to blind me. Why are you so convinced 
that I walk without anything to maintain me upright ?" 



CHAPTBE XIX. 

A SALT SCHEME. 



"Andrew! fettle up. Put on your new black cloth 
coat and your top-hat, and look sharp about it." 

Obedient as was Isaac to Abraham, and without 
asking his father why he was to be thus dressed, 
Andrew hastened to array himself. 

When he was dressed and had descended, his father 
was not quite ready. He found Queenie below. Her 
golden hair was wonderful. The salt had crystallized 
m it, and she wore a halo about her head of mingled 
silver and gold. Andrew took forth his kerchief and 
dusted the Bait out of her hair. 
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" Andrew," said she, " do you know that Mr. Poles 
often comes here ? Did he do so in old times ?'* 

" Sometimes — not frequently." 

" He comes in very often now, on all sorts of excuses. 
Do you think he is after Aunt Beuiah T 

''He is a widower. There is no saying. Does she 
receive him graciously ?" 

"I do not Know. He is very civil to her. But so he 
is to me — more so to me when she is out of the room. 
He is very funny." 

Further conversation was cut short by the entrance 
of Jabez Grice. 

Father and son now walked in the direction of the 
Buttons' farm. In due time they reached Button's, and 
there they turned in at the gate. 

" Very handsome gates these," said Jabez. 

" Yes — ^if only the gate would fit the posts." 

"That's the fault of the settlement." 
, " If I had the gates, I'd have something done to put 
fthem to rights." 

) « Very fine drive this," said Jabez. " There, laburnum, 
olden chains. There, syringa, that tastes like cucum- 
er. There, yew, laurel, and rhododendron. What do 
ou think of the drive, Andrew ?" 
! " Very fine, but the shrubs want cutting back." 
; " And the house," continued Jabez, standing in front 
pf it. " That is my idea of what a house ought to be, 
square as a die— one window on one side of the door, 
6ne window on the other, and three windows upstairs, 
one over the door, one over each of the windows below. 
All the chimneys gathered into one flue — there's saving 
of bricks. No gables nowhere— there's saving of slates. 
No crinkura-crankums nowhere — there's saving of lead 
gutters. That is just what a house ought to be." 

" It is rather ugly, is it not?" 

" Ugly! you don't build a house to look at, but to live 
in," retorted Jabez. "Very nice people the Buttons 
are, to whom all this belongs. Old Tom — he has his 
wits about him. Ada is good-looking, sensible, and will 
be his heir — Andrew, if you can make yourself agree- 
able in that quarter, you may look to some day being 
able to set the front gate to rights, trim the bushes, and 
alter the house." 
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" Have you come to see Mr. Button?" 

" I have ; and I want you to entertain Mi«8 Ada whilst 
I am engaged with her father. That is why I've had 
you put on your best suit and box hat." 

" How long shall you be, father ?" 

" Half-an-hour — nothing under." 

<<Half-an-hourI Am I to talk to the girl all that 
while r 

"Yes, you are; and make yourself as agreeable as 
you can." 

"It is rather a long time, father. I want to get 
home." 

"I know what you are after — you are hankering 
to be at home witn that girl Queenie. Andrew, it is 
high time this were put a stop to. She is not suited 
to you. Ada Button is different. She has never kicked 
her feet about on horseback, and worn skirts that hardly 
reach below the knee. She's no painted Jezebel. She 
knows nothing of skipping-ropes and butterflies and the 
pomps." 

They were now at the front door. 

Mr. Button was within. So was Ada. 

" She'll show you her cows and her dairy," said Jabez 
to his son. " I'll go into the office with old Tom." 

Mr. Button looked as unlike a substantial yeoman a^ 
a man well could. He was cadaverous in complexion, 
and had small, cunning eyes. There was a slight stoop 
in his back, a little grey showing in his short-cropped 
hair. He wore mutton-chop whiskers. He might havd 
been taken for a lawyer, a banker's clerk — not for a 
farmer. ^ 

Jabez Grice was a man who never beat about the 
bush. If he had something to say, he said it without 

Ereparing the ground for its reception. No sooner was 
e alone with Tom Button than he said, — 
" I've come about that proposal of yours." 
" What proposal ?" 
" The sale of your land." 

" What — have you the money for the purchase ?" 
"I have some money — perhaps not enough. But I 
can do better than buy it. If you and I can pull to- 
gether, we shall make our fortunes." 
^' Glad to bear that. Tve found my^^V^ fo^ llcka laat 
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twenty years getting further and fUrther away from 
that consummation.'' 

" I don't propose exactly to buy the land." 

" But, bless me I where did you find money V 

" I have been left trustee for my niece, and there is a 
good deal more money than I expected, locked up in un- 
profitable securities. We can do better with it than 
oouth American bonds." 

^'Whatl Santi's money I And the saint wants to 
spend it ?" 

Button's eye twinkled. 

"Nothing of the kind," answered Grice. "You don't 
know me, or you would not say that." 

" What will you do with it T 

"I will tell you what my idea is. If we two can 
work together, we will bore for brine, and run up a salt 
work here. Salt is under our feet." 

" What will Brundrith say to that ?" 

" He will probably try to buy us out. One thing of 
two will happen, and either way we shall make a for- 
tune. When we have begun to pump, and have got into 
working order, then you shall enter into negotiations 
with Brundrith. If he will pay us what we have laid 
out, and something more, and take us both into partner- 
ship, then that is well. Our fortunes are made. If he 
refuses — ^but that he will not — we will undersell him. 
We will draw his custom to us. I have not been in 
Brundrith's Works so long without having my fingers on 
the keys and being able to play my own tune. I know 
all his customers, and I can make it so unpleasant for 
Brundrith that he will be driven to come to terms — and 
to our own terms — money down, and partnership for the 
future." 

" You will use vour ward's money to this end ?" 

" There is absolutely no risk. We know that there is 
salt under your land. We know it by the settlements 
and subsidence. Your cow has pioneered the way. 
Then, to bore and tap the brine-run will not cost much. 
A few hundred pounds will do it and start the pump 
working. The main cost is the buildings. But salt- 
work factories are not so expensive as others. There is 
no machinery to speak of. There are the pans — ^there is 
the tank; there is, worst o£ a\\, t\iQ ^\xMi<e^» X^Ni^^x'^ 
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on the Weaver Canal, and a couple of hundred yards of 
rail will put you on the line " 

** Have you enough capital for all this ?" 

" No, I have not. But I propose to let Nottershaw 
into our scheme. As a builder, he can build cheaper 
than anyone else. He has made a good deal of money, 
and he will risk it when, at the end, the proceeds are so 
secure." 

" What, have him in partnership also?" 

« Not that. He will be paid off." 

Button screwed up his little eyes, and began to drum 
on the table with his thin, white, bony fingers. Pres- 
ently a smile played about his lips, and he said, — 

^'1 like it. So — ^you will build on my land, sink a 
pump, and suck up gold. I like it." 

" You like it, doubtless," said Jabez, quickly, " from 
the point of view from which you are looking. But I 
must have your land secured to me as a guarantee for 
the girl's money. I*m not quite the fool to sink her 
capital on land that is not hers or mine." \ 

" Then I don't like it," said Button. 

" There must be some security given to satisfy each. 
Here is money lying idle. Without injury to my niece 
I can turn it over and over, so as to enrich both myself 
and you. At the end she shall have the same sum back 
that her father left — it shall be secured to her on the 
land and building." 

" If you buy my land and pay me a sum down, I shall 
be content, without any partnership, and without any 
bother." 

" I cannot do that. We want the land and the money. 
The land without the capital, and the capital without the 
land, are paralysed." 

" Then I don't understand. If you buy the land of 
me and do not pay, but spend the money on the salt 
factory — I shall be no better off — I shall be done out of 
even^hinff." 

« No — the money of my niece shall be secured on the 

land and buildings — ^to be hers when she shall require it ; 

in the meantime it is at our disposal. It is quite true 

that there must be some mutual guarantee. Let this be 

It Many my boy to your girl. Lot Andrew and Adie 

make a match of it. Then our mleirQ%\.% «ix^ oxi^? 



I 
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Mr. Button considered a while. 

" Humph I" said he, pulling at one of his whiskers, " I 
can't answer for Ada. You may say to your son, * Do 
this/ and he does it; < Marry such an one,' and he goes 
head foremost to put in the banns. But it is not the 
same with me and Ada. She has to be consulted, and I 
have to do what she wishes, not she act as I desire. I 
\ suppose there is no hurry?" 

/ " There is decided hurry. I must make use of my 

\ ward's money whilst I may. Why, if she were to marry 

— ^and there's no controlling her, she would be out of my 
hands, and the money also. I could secure the money 
at once if I chose. Andrew would take her if I gave 
the word, but she is not one I could endure as a daughter- 
in-law, and she would be the ruin of my son in this world 
and the next. Then, again, what is the money without 
the land? We must have a suitable site on which to 
sink the money. Ada is the wife for my boy — wise, 
orderly, all that I could wish — and as I suppose I shall 
have to live with the young couple, or rather the young 
couple with me, I naturally look out for a daughter-in- 
law who will suit me down to the ground." 

" Naturally — and you think Ada will do that V 

« I do." 

" Oh, do you ? How interesting I" 

Button looked between his half-closed eyelids at Jabez, 
and chuckled. 

" You take your course — are firm," said Grice. " A 
child must accommodate itself. The young mind is a 
blank page. You write on it what you will." 

" And you will be firm with Ada ?" 

" Certainly." 

" Indeed — how interesting! I would give my ears to 
see you. Have you a back ? Never broken, eh ?" 
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CHAPTER XX. 

" I LOVK MY LOVE WITH AN A." 

If coming events cast their shadows before them, so, 
naturally, do coming persons. What made Queenie speak 
to Andrew about the visits of Mr. Poles, the paperhanger? 
Naturally, it was his shadow cast before, thrown athwart 
her brain or spirits. 

The little Queen sat in the parlour. Aunt Beulah was 
out. She had gone to a Dorcas meeting. Uncle Jabez 
and Andrew had just departed, as we have seen, on a 
visit to the Buttons. 

The time was late in the afternoon. Queenie had the 
house to herself. What should she do to pass the time 
till Andrew's return? How should she occupy her 
hands ? Were there any legitimate games at which she 
might play? She remembered what Andrew had said — 
that it was dishonourable, behind the back of her uncle, 
to do in his house what she would not do to his face. 
Her conscience consented to this proposition. What 
Andrew had said was right, and she would do nothing 
that might oflfend the Grices. Skipping-ropes were classi- 
fied by her uncle with butterflies and the pomps of a 
wicked world. A girl can skip when alone, and entertain 
herself with a rope — there are not many games that can 
amuse for long a solitary child. Battledore and shuttle- 
cock were impossible — she had no shuttlecock. She 
could have extemporised a battledore with one of Grice's 
half-bound missionary magazines, and a cork might have 
served as shuttlecock, but the rooms were low. 

At the door appeared Mr. Poles. 

" Alone, my dear ?" 

" Yes, Mr. Poles ; uncle and aunt are out, so is Andrew, 
You will have to call again." 

" I am warm with my walk up the hill. May I sit 
down and breathe ?" 

" Oh, certainly. Any message for Aunt Beulah ? She 
will be sorry to have missed you." 
''O4 nonoj thank you," Mr. PoVea aft».\ft^ VVcaa^^ 
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E laced his hat between his feet, closed his knees, and 
ung his hands over them. " Tve brought my photo- 
graph. I thought you might like to see it." 

'^ Thank you, Mr. Poles ; Aunt Beulah will be charmed. 
I will give it to her." 

The paperhanger put his hand into his pocket and 
produced an envelope, presented it to Queenie, again 
swung his limp hands over his knees, find protruded his 
sheep s face towards the girl. 

" It is very nice," said she. 

" You like it ?" 

** It is very good— of you." 

« Pray keep it." 

" I will put it on the mantelshelf" 

Queenie got up, and did as she proposed, looked, in so 
doing, into the mirror over the chimney-piece, and 
laughed at herself in the glass, then made a little face 
at Mr. Poles, whose back was towards her. 

" I find you all alone," said the visitor. " Are you 
dull ? Perhaps you will allow me to do what I can to 
entertain you?" 

The paperhanger had arrived at that period in life 
when love blows with its second bloom. Most men are 
like roses in that. They have their spring flowering, and 
their autumn bloom. 

" Thank you — it is quite true I was dull. I was think- 
ing what 1 could do ; I wanted to find something to 
make me laugh, and so, most aptly, in you came." 

" You are fond of amusement ?" 

" Very. Andrew and I were playing cards one evening, 
but uncle caught us and earned the cards away. Do 
you know any game we could play together, Mr. Poles, 
so as to pass the time till Aunt Beulah returns ? Puss- 
in-the-corner requires more than two. So does kiss-in- 
the-ring." 

" Oh, Miss Sant I" 

Mr. Poles became pink in the face. 

" Let us play at I-love-my-love-with-an-A," 

" I think I know that ; I used to play it with Duckie." 

« Who is Duckie ?" 

" Duckie was — she belongs to remembrance only. She 
was my first wife." 

" Have you a second ?" 

VI 



i 
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<'I mean my deceased wife. I always called her 
Duckie." 

" And did she call you Goosie ?" 

^'She called me Sweet P. You know I am Samuel 
Poles, paperhanger. It was a pretty name, was it not ? 
Sweet P. It is a curious coincidence that P and Q 
come so close together. Your name is Queenie, and I am 
Poles." 

"Yes; but so also do O and P go together, and O 
stands for nought. Shall we play a game, Mr. Poles ?" 

" Certainly. Charmed." 

" I will begin. You must follow. I love my love with 
an A because he is Amiable. I hate him because he is 
Absent at the present moment when I particularly want 
him. I took him to the sign of the Anchor, and treated 
him to Apricots. His name is — ^no, Mr. Poles, I will not 
go on further than that ; you begin." 

" I love my love with an A," said the paperhanger, 
looking sentimental, with his head on one side, and his 
languishing eyes on Queenie, " because she is 'andsome. 
I do not 'ate her, because that is impossible. But if 
there be a fault to find with her, I should say she was 
too Arch. Her name is Adorable, and she lives in Alma 
Terrace." 

Then in at the door came Hab, with his cap on the 
back of his head, and a pair of rabbits in his hand. 

" There, Queen of Love," said he, " I have brought you 
something." 

" Oh I" Up jumped the ffirl. " How good you are ! 
I love my Eab with an E because he is a Eascal. and 
has brought me Eabbits, and Mr. Poles, Paperhanger, 
brought me only Photographs. Sit down, Eab." 

Mr. Poles looked disconcerted. The poacher took no 
notice of him, and seated himself on the table, with one 
foot on the ground, swinging the other, and with his 
hands in his pockets. 

" Well, Queenie," said he, " how are you getting on in 
Alma Terrace ?" 

" Not very happily, Eab. I get into trouble whatever 
I do. And now i am to be turned out." 

" Turned out. Queen of Love I Then come to me." 

She shook her head. 

"I am givea a billet on the "Butlona" 
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" The Buttons ! You ■won't bo happy there. I have 
come to tell vou good news — newB that will please you, 
little Queen. ' 

The girl turned to Mr. Poles. 

" I am keeping you from vour shop," said she. " I 
fear Aunt Beulah will not be nome for an hour. She is 
doroaaing." 

The paperhanger looked at Bab, then at Queenie, tbea 
at the rubbits. 

" Shall we KO on with the game ?" he asked. " We did 
not get very far in it." 

" Oh, Mr, Poles, not now. I daresay Bab will pursue 
it. And I saw Mr. Kottershaw go by with a roll under 
his arm. I think he must have been on his way to you. 
Perhaps ho wiuhes to consult you about re-papering his 
house. 1 am a naughty little girl to detain you m>m 

four business. I will not forget about the photograph, 
will give it to Aunt Beulah with vour love. You 
said with your love, did you not? and desired hers in 
return ?" 

" I did not eay that," gasped the paperhanger. " And 
I do not think Mr. Kottershaw was going to my place." 

" He may have been. In business one must snatch at 
chances." 

"I am bothered," said Mr. Poles. "It would seem 
that you wanted to get rid of me. It is very kind of 
Tou, my dear, to take euch an interest in my affairs. 
But, have you forgotten that we have begun and not 
finished a game?" 

" A came I Oh yea, but you did not enter into it with 
enthusiasm. I suppose, Mr. Poles, you are too old to 
care for games." 

The paperhanger, looking more sheepish than when 
he came in, ruse, took up his hat, and somewhat sulkily 
departed. 

" Now, then," said Queenie, " we are alone, Eal 
me hear the good news." 

" I have taKen a place as under-raoger," he a 
"Tou need not fear for me any longer. 1 will r 
I will not swear. I will not poacn. I will nc 
am going to be a steady, industrious man." 

" I am very glad to hear it," exclaimed Qucoi 
ing up. " Pull your paws out of your ^ocV^te 
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tbem me— both.'' She clasped Bab's hands in hers, and 
shook them. '' Oh, you are a ^ood fellow ! A real, true, 
good fellow — I always felt it.' 

" And yet I live in Heathendom I" 

'' That has nothing to do with it, Bab. Your heart is 
right." 

" My heart I" he sighed, and Queenie felt that he was 
drawing her towards him. She snatched her hands 
away. " It is for your sake, Queenie. I can't bear to be 
thought ill of by you. I can't bear that folk should sav 
that is the drunken blackguard, the poacher, the good- 
for-nought — who saved the little Queen of Love, who 
carried her in his arms out of the fallen circus. Queenie ! 
I have had a fire burning in me ever since that night. I 
feel it here on this arm that held you, on this shoulder 
where you rested, on this breast to which you clung. 
There the fire is consuming — there it is 1 and will never 
out. Nothing will quench it — not water, not snow — 
death alone I" 

" Poor old Bab, I do like you I" 

" Yes, I daresay I I can obtain no more of you than 
liking and gratitude. I must be content with that." 

" Bab I if that will satisfy you, I tell you that I like 
you better than anyone else in the world — except — " 

« Except whom ?" 

He looked up from the floor, on which his eyes had 
rested. 

" Never mind, Bab. I like you as much as I can love 
anyone, short of — ^" 

« Short of what ? Say it out, Queenie I" 

" Don't bother me, Bab I" She put her head down on 
her shoulder, and peeped out at him through her eye 
corners — it was a trick of hers, as was that of laughing 
on one side of her face. '* I like you very much indeed. 
I can say no more but this, that it will give me the 
greatest possible happiness to know that you are doing 
well. If I dare think I have been the means of making 
you live an honest and sober life, I shall hold up my silly 
head and think there is really something not altogether 
wicked in me. And, Bab, I have had such a list of my 
sins read out to me that I had begun to think I was an 
utterly bad, abandoned little mass of iniquity." 
Hab swung ijis foot and remamed «v\ftxi\.^ Vqo^lvcl^ 
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broodiDgly before him for a few moments. Then he 
said, — 

" Queen of Love I I don't know how you'll got on with 
them Buttons. She — ^Ada — folk ain't over fond of her. 
I don't know what it is in her, or whether it is something 
not in her, but they do not speak well of her. If you 
ain't happy at Button's, then come to the forest.'* 

« What forest ?" 

" Delamere. Miles of trees, and there are meres there, 
'Tis a wild place, and you would be happy there with 
the birds and the hares and the trees and bushes. I 
don't say * run to me ' — that can't be. I know it. But 
there's my sister there ; she is married to a head ranger ; 
her name is Gerard. She is a clean, good woman, very 
different from me. I suppose she learned to be natty 
from mother, only did not take so much in hand that she 
can do no one thin^ well. Mother is always doing five 
or six things together, and one doing gets to undo an- 
other. You will like Martha. Martha has been often 
at me to leave off my idle life and take to something. 
Kow I have something to make me listen to her. I wisli 
to earn your respect. I do not choose to forfeit your 
liking." 

"You are good, very good, Eab. Now, you really 
must go." 

« Why should I go ?" 

" Because I wish it." 

" May I not play the same game with you, you were 
playing with old roles ? If it sarves to amuse you, I'll 
play I" 

" No, you cannot play. I am uneasy. I do not wish 
to have you found here, and there — there, Rabl I 
see them comincr — Uncle Grice and Andrew. Do go 
out at the back door and I will put the rabbits in 
the kitchen. Oh, do go, Rabl my uncle would be so 
angry if he saw you here — after that affair of Sunday 
night I" 

llab reluctantly departed through the kitchen. 

Then Queenie ran to the wmdow, looked out at 
Andrew as he came, clapped her hands, laughed, 
danced from one foot to the other, shook her golden 
hair, and said, — 

"I Jove my love with an A. \>ecwx^^ V'e^ Nss^ kcc^a^^'^iN 
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I don't hate him at all now that he is no more Absent ; 
his name is Andrew, and he lives — come in, Andrew ! I 
am so glad you are home— he lives in Alma Terraee 1'* 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ON A GATE. 

The day had arrived for the change of quarters. 
What Jabez Grice decided on, that was to be carried out, 
without the smallest alteration. " This day week," he 
had said, "you go to Button's." 

He had said this on the Monday after the affair of the 
tight-rope ; and on the Monday following, Queenie was 
to shift her place of habitation. Kot a day*s grace was 
accorded. Punctual to the day, she and her belong- 
ings were to be transferred to the farmhouse. Not till 
she was out of Alma Terrace could Jabez breathe freely, 
certain that no fresh scandal would ensue to be a trouble 
and offence to him. 

The little Queen had been very submissive during the 
week, but, Still waters run deep, thought Grice; a child 
when making no noise is hatching mischief He had 
beai*d, as was inevitable, of her visit to the works. This 
also incensed him, but he did not consider it worth his 
while to rebuke her for it. She was unaccountable for 
her actions. She was a conscienceless, soulless, lost 
creature, under the bondage of evil, moved to mischief 
by demons, dead to all good influences. 

In vain did Beulah entreat delay. Some articles of 
clothing ordered for Queenie were not ready. The 
dresses she had worn in the van were altogether unsuit- 
able for one in a farmhouse; she must be re-clothed 
from head to foot. It was true she had her suit of 
mourning; but she had no ordinary working dresses 
at all proper for her position. Therefore Beulah asked 
her brother to allow the girl to continue at No. 4 for a 
few days longer; but Grice was inexorable. Moreover, 
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he insisted on the destruction of the muslin dress cot« 
ered with dpan^les, and the silver wings. 

When Queenie hoard that her cu*eus dress was to he 
consigned to the flames, she was in great distress. She 
entreated that it might be spared. She wept, she coaxed, 
she sulked. It was all of no avail. Then she appealed 
to Andrew. He also endeavoured to move his lather, 
but without much hopes of gaining the point. At last 
a compromise was eflected. Andrew had been made to 
understand that his father required him to pay atten- 
tions to Ada Button. Andrew ingeniously took advan- 
tage of this, and promised, if his father would lock up 
the ffown instead of destroying it, that he would visit 
the Buttons at least twice a week, and that he would do 
his utmost to be agreeable to the young lady. 

'< I haven't been quite honest about it,'' said Andrew 
to Queenie, '* for I should have gone to Button's whether 
the frock were burned or preserved, for I could not 
rest without seeing you, and making sure you were 
happy. To save my conscience I must be extra polite 
to Ada." 

Queenie inquired of Jabez in what capacity she was 
to be received at the farm. Her uncle told her that 
she was to make herself useful there. In Alma Terrace 
there was not much for her to do, and the devil always 
finds work for idle hands. She must learn to work. 
Heaven forbid that she should spend her time in play, 
and that her mind should be given up to frivolity I 
Ada would find her employment. For all that was 
necessary she should have money, but Jabez told her 
he must have what was allowed accounted for in a 
satisfactory manner to himself and Beulah. I^o span- 
gled dresses, no packs of cards, nothing connected with 
pomps and vanities were to be allowed for in her ex- 
penditure. 

Queenie delayed her departure till the return of An- 
drew from the salt pans on Monday afternoon. Her 
box had been sent on in a wheel-barrow, but she had a 
bundle, and that she made Andrew carry for her. 

The day was bright, there had been frost in the air. 
The leaves of the trees were turning. Button's farm 
was at a sufficient distance to the west of the factories 
not to be badly poisoned by the smoke. In Cheshire, the 
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prevailing winds are from the sea, and the fhmes of the 
slack burned under the pans blight the vegetation to the 
east fkr more than in any other direction. 

The sun was setting. A haze was in the air, and the air 
was musical with green and gold-backed flies that con- 
gregated against every sunny wall, in parliaments, to 
discuss what was to be done with themselves during the 
approaching winter. Dock leaves in the hedges had 
turned blood colour, and bramble leaves were of rainbow 
tints. The maples were sulphur-yellow, the sycamores 
had shrivelled to a dirty ash-grey, and the leaves were 
speckled with black as though ink had been squirted 
over them. A ploughman was turning the glebe in a 
field by the road-side, and as he ploughed he sang, — 

<' The fanner turns round with a smile and a joke, 
'Tis four o'clock past, boys, *tis time to unyoke I 
Unharness your norses, and rub 'em down well, 
I'll give you a mug of my humming brown ale. 
With rubbing and scrubbing, I swear and I vow, 
We're all jofiy fellows that follow the plough 1" 

Andrew and Queenie walked along, listening to the 
' man's song. Their hearts were full. She felt, moi'e than 
she cared to show before her uncle and aunt, that she 
was unhappy at being turned out of the house at Alma 
Terrace. In her heart, she knew that it was best so. 
She and the elder Grices could never agree. Yet there 
was humiliation in being summarily dismissed the only 
house that could, in any fashion, be regarded by her as 
a home, and it was a grief to her to be separated from 
Andrew, the only one whom she really regarded, now 
that her dear father was no more. It was, perhaps, 
with her as with Andrew, the complete contrast in their 
characters which made her hold to him ; but that was 
not all. There was in the young man a something which 
she admired, and which exercised considerable power 
over her — his strong conscientiousness. She respected 
him greatly, whilst she wondered at his submission to, 
his reverence for, his father. 

Andrew's heart was a prey to mixed emotions. He 

really loved the little girl, out he knew that it would not 

be Att'mg for him to marry her. He was infinitely dis- 

troBBod at losing her, yet ho waa obW^^aA. \»o ^<(y^ t^ 
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himself that it was best for him that they should be 
separated. 

Now that the moment for parting had come, he 
could hardly speak, so full was his heart, such a lump 
was in his throat. 

They had reached the gate into Button's drive, and 
both leaned on it, looking in at the bushes, rank and 
overgrown, and smelling of decay under the withering 
touch of autumn. 

" Don't let us look in there," said Queenie. " It is all 
so dismal." 

" Well— shall we part here ?" 

" No, Andrew, not yet !" 

Without more ado, the girl climbed on the gate and 
seated herself on the topmost bar. 

" See, Andrew I So we can look at the sun, and watch 
him go down. Is he not red — ^red as a dahlia ?" 

He leaned on the gate, and looked up into her face. 
The evening sun was on her, suffusing it with rose, and 
glowing with incomparable glory in her hair — every 
strand of which seemed luminous with an inner fire. 
Her dark eyes were kindled ; two suns were mirrored in 
the agate-brown orbs. 

" Come up on the rail," she pleaded. " There we two 
will sit till the sun is quite set ; and when the last spark 

foes out, then I will go away to my new lodging. Home 
have none. My camp is always on the move." 

" I do not think the gate will bear us both." 

" Yes it will. Silly Andrew, do you not see it rests on 
the gravel, not solely on the hinges." 

He could not refuse her. Their intimacy, which had 
been so frank and guileless, was to come to an end. 
They might meet again, but hardly in the same way. 
They could not be alone together as frequently as they 
had been. 

So Andrew gave a leap, and he was perched on the 
top rail of the garden gate beside Queenie, with the 
setting sun in his eyes. 

The western sky was gorgeous with colour — amber, 
copper, scarlet, carmine, primrose ; and above the glory 
that was wrapped about the declining orb was a tract of 
the purest translucent green. Bluish- white mists hung 
over the earth. 
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Another minute and the sun would be behind a dark 
belt of cloud that lay on the horizon. 

" Hark I" said Queenie. " Do you hear that little finch 
in the bushes ? She says chink I chink I I can make 
that noise and hold conversation with her. Listen to 
mer 

She closed her palms, interweaying the fingers, and 
then brought her hands down on one knee sharply. The 
air between her palms, in escaping, made a sound like 
the call of the bird. 

<< I can do better than that," said Andrew. '^ Listen 
to me." 

He began to rock on the gate. 

"Don't do that, Andrew; you will bring the gate 
down." 

"Not I — ^listen. Do you hear? As the gate swings, 
it squeaks out Quee — nie I Quee— nie !" 

" Nothing of the sort. Let me rock the gate. It says 
quee— quee I Quee — quee !" 

" To me it is Queenie I" 

"If nothing speaks to you of Queenie when I am 
gone, other than creaky ^tes, I won't say much for the 
remembrance of me you bear away." 

"On the contrary, everything will say Queenie, 
Queenie, to me." 

Then he sighed, and she sighed in response. 

" Hark I" said the girl. " The ploughman has ceased 
his song." 

" Yes. I hear the clank of chains. He is unharness- 
ing, and will go home ; a summons, that, to me, to do the 



same." 



" The sun is not yet set." 

" I think so." 

" No, it is behind that black cloud. Wait, and it will 
peep out again. Look I look ! a spark of fire !" 

The sun, which had been obscured by the cloud bar, 
now suddenly flared up in a great conflagration ; it sent 
flame over the whole landscape, it fired the trees, it 
blazed in the clouds, it rolled like a sea of glory over 
.the young people seated on the gate, dazzling them, and 
forcing them to lower their heads. The ploughman 
went by, driving his team, and, as he went, he sang, — 
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" Unharness your horses, and rub 'em down well, 
I'll give you a mug of my humming brown ale I 
With rubbing and scrubbing, I swear and I vowj 
"We're all joUy fellows that follow the plough/* 

The sun was in his eyes, he did not notice those perched 
on the gate to Button s drive. 

What shadows were cast by the man and horses! 
After they were round the corner, the shadows were still 
spun out, grotesque, monstrous. 

"It is the last glow," said Queenie, sorrowfully. 
" Hold me, Andrew, whilst I turn on the gate." 

He put his arm to her — it wound itself round her 
waist as Queenie lifted her feet and revolved on the top 
bar, so that her face was directed in the opposite direction 
to that of Andrew. 

"Now I can see our two shadows," said she; "and 
the sun on the drive. When the light is extinguished, 
and the shadows all melt together, then I shall slip down 
on one side of the gate, you slip off on the other, and 
we part." 

" Meantime, wo are side by side." 

" For one half second.** 

His hand was under her heart. He felt it beating. 
Oh, little Queenie, little Queenie I thought Andrew. If 
only — if only — matters were other than they are. Now 
her golden hair, hanglDg down her back, caught the glory 
of the sun. 

Andrew's eyes were on the setting orb. Already the 
conflagration was reduced. A great slice out of the red 
globe was taken. Slowly, reluctantly, the sun swelled 
to thrice its wonted size as he went down in the west. 
Now half was gone. The light on the road was less 
brilliant. The beech and maple were no longer trees of 
flame. Thrusting through the railings was a bush of 
white berries, commonly called the snowball tree. Every 
snowball had been converted into a ball of gold. Now 
each was reverting to its original whiteness. 

A wild duck went by, high aloft, on her way to one 
of the great meres in the forest; the sun blazed on her 
white plumage. Neither Andrew nor Queenie saw hefl*. 
His eyes were on the expiring sun ; hers on the gravel 
walk, on the fast-fading shadows. 

« Queenie 1" 
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Andrew turned his head. 

« Yes, Andrew ?" 

She turned hers. 

" The sun has set." 

His voice shook. He drew her closer to him, and their 
lips met. Then, without another word, he slipped down 
on his side of the gate, she on hers. Neither looked 
back, neither spoke again, but each, with bowed head, 
went on — ^Andrew towards Saltwich, Queenie towards 
Button's. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

"A CHANCE CAUGHT." 

As Andrew walked slowly homewards, his conscience 
was uneasy. He had kissed Queenie, not with a light 
and laughing kiss that was half joke, but seriously, with 
overflowinglieart; and he felt that he had done wrong. 
Weak he was, and his love for Queenie had overmastered 
his judgment. He had done her a wrong. He had 
encouraged that affection for him which had sprung up 
in her innocent heart, and he ought to have done what 
lay in his power to check a passion which was fore- 
doomed to be blighted. He must go forward in this 
course, or at once retreat, and, as far as possible, stop 
the mischief done. Could he trample down his scruples, 
blind his eyes to the consequences, turn his back on his 
principles and defy his father ? This was a step too bold 
for one such as Andrew to take. Eeveronce for his father 
had been ingrained in him. His principles were dear to 
him, constituted the best part of him ; and his intelii- 
gence told him that the bringing up of a circus girl, or 
rather the sort of bringing up he supposed a circus girl 
must have had, was not such as could make of her one 
calculated to assure his happiness. If he were to marry 
Queenie, he must step out of the society of the Seriously- 
Minded and descend into that of the worldlings, the 
frivolous. He must break with old associations, do 
violence to old, deep-rooted convictions. He would place 
himself on an inchne on which \i^ co\xW \io\i \x5>»I\\i\»jfli 
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himself, but must slip further and further down, losing 
the respect of his old companions, and forfeiting what 
was worse— his own self-respect. 

Queenie had shown herself so different, if not hostile, 
to the principles and decent order which he had come 
to regard as forming the essence of religion, that he 
could not hope to bring her round to a more sober and 
serious view. He was too diffident in himself to believe 
that he had the power to turn her about to see as he 
saw, feel as he felt, think as he thought. He was, per- 
haps, conscious that there was in her more strength of 
purpose, notwithstanding her childishness, than in him- 
selfT He knew her roguish ways, dreaded her fascina- 
tion. It was £Etr more likely that she would seduce him 
to take a lower course than that he should be able to 
persuade her to step to his higher platform. What was 
to be done? He regretted that he had promised his 
j&ther to visit Button*s twice a week. It would have 
been expedient for him and for Queenie that he should 
stay away. A visit to Button's entailed a sight of 
Queenie ; and, if he saw her, he was sure that his affec- 
tion would reawake, after he had attenipted to send it to 
sleep. When Andrew reached Alma Terrace, he found 
that his father was out. He was glad of this. He did 
not desire a conversation with " Hammer" just then. 
His heart was too much in commotion, his brain too full 
of clouds. He took up a book and pretended to read. 
But his mind was too. greatly occupied for him to pay 
attention to the words before him; and Beulah, who 
looked up from her work occasionally, saw that he 
turned over no pages, and that his eyes were fixed on 
vacancy. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Grice was at home. No 
committee required his presence, no platform claimed 
his eloquence. 

It was obvious to Andrew that his father had resolved 
to come to close quarters with him that evening. He 
knew it from the way in which his father eyed him, from 
the way in which he cut his meat, stuck it into his mouth, 
closed his jaws when satisfied, and folded his lips inward 
on his teeth. 

Nothing, however, was said so long as Beulah was ' 
gaged in removing the plates and cWtVi. ^^<^i» V^ 
a Jk U 
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his newspaper as soon as he had done eating, and lit his 
pipe, but Andrew could not stir without his father's eye 
travelling beyond the sheet in his direction, and watch- 
ing what he was about. He had risen from his place to 
remove little Queenie*s chair, and put it away between 
the end of the chiffonier and the wall. It would be no 
longer needed, and its presence was a reminder that gave 
him pain. 

Had Andrew attempted to leave the room, he was 
well assured that a peremptory word from his father 
would have arrested him. He therefore remained where 
he was, awaiting what was imminent. 

Beulah was now in the back kitchen. 

" Shut that door I" ordered " Hammer," waving his 
newspaper in the direction in which his sister had re- 
treated. " Have you been to Button's to-day ?" 

Andrew answered, — 

" No, father, this is but Tuesday." 

And he crossed the room and did what he was ordered. 

''Do you know how Brundrith became a million- 
aire ?" 

" Yes — ^I have heard he once had a flat (barge)." 

" Eight — and his sister Sally kept a little shop, oranges, 
lollipops ; and sold salt-herrings by the pennyworth, and 
peppermints by the ounce." 

" So I have been told." 

" And now they do not know what to do with their 
mpney. Brundrith had a chance. He took it. To 
every man a chance is given once. If he be wise, he 
seizes it. Then his future is assured. He becomes 
great. If he be a fool, he lets it slip. Then Providence 
passes him by, leaves him in the gutter, gives him not 
another. Brundrith saw that the door was open. He 
put in his foot ; where he put in his foot, there he thrust 
m his knee ; where the knee went, the thigh followed. 
Then came the shoulder. He was in, and shut the door 
on others. Sally has been carried in with him, and the 
herrings and peppermints left outside, for such as stood 
rubbing their hands and asking themselves whether the 
door was ajar or not. The red herrings by the penny- 
worth and the peppermints by the ounce is all they will 
have. Eveiything else that the world can give is for 
Brundrith, because ho saw his chance and took it. 
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The salt was the means. The salt has been turned into 
gold. What Brundrith has done, another can do, when 
the chance is ^ven him/' 

*' No such chance has been offered you, father." 

'< Chances do not come always in youth. They come, 
no one knows when. Now the opportunity has come.'' 

"Whence, father?" 

" From Heaven. Where else could it come from ?" 

" And you will lay hold ?" 

"II — if it rested only with m«, there would be no 
doubt whatever. I am not one to fly in the face of 
Providence. I am not one to shut my eyes on oppor- 
tunities. Tou are other. At one time I could count on 
you. But since that circus girl came into my house, 
you have been other than you were. I do not say that 
you are wholly given up to skipping-ropes, butterflies, 
and all that, but you are no longer reliable." 

" But what do you wish me to do, father?" 

"It is this in a nutshell — ^nutshell! — ^I can't forget 
that nutshell at the Undenominational meeting. That 
was a token of how you were going. When I neard it 
crack, I felt that my confidence in you was broken. I 
will tell you what the chance is. You take it, and we 
are made men — ^you and I. Eefuse it, and we are left 
outside, with the red herrings for a penny and, please, 
sir, an ounce of peppermints." 

" What is this chance, father T 

" In a word— Ada Button." Jabez Grice paused, 
clenched his teeth, and his dark whiskers formed a baio 
round his mouth, broken only by the nose. *' 1^ ^* «v- 
he continued, after having eyed his son with t.^^^^^ ^ 
manding, threatening face that made Andre'V^ ^^^u^ovo. 
it made every workman under Grice qua^^* -^o'e ^^'^^^ 
Button, Nottershaw, and I have a scKeme^ tx^ "^^"^ 

going to set up a salt factory at Button^ ^^-g^o\N^^' 
against Brundrith. Button furnisbea the laO^^ ^^ ^% 
shaw the men and the material, I the brai^^J^'^^'^vf' 
get the thing afloat, we are made men. Bruo^^^^^>^^^^ 
come to terms, buv us up, and take xis intcwiflk'^^ '^^ 
Then the salt will not be turned into roW i^^ ^Xl 
rith's Docket, but in the nncketn o-P Tiw,?_ v*- *.V^^ ^^ 



rith's pocket, but in the pockets of Brund 't^ 
Company. The public demand salt. The^ i^ 
salt. They will pay for it anything ix^^ ?«ji^^ 
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foar-and-«ut up to twenty shillings « ton. We have a 
vast market-^the British isles, Canada, the States, India. 
Pshaw I Brondrith has nibbled. We will bite when we 
are Bmndrith & Grice." 

''Are you going to give up your situation at Brund- 
rith's r 

'' Not yet. I keep in the baekgroiHid. Bmndrith is 
not to know that I am in the scheme. Button and Not- 
tershaw show till I am ready. But Button and ^otter- 
shaw can do nothing without me." 

'' And what has Ada to do with this V 

'' I am not going into it unless you marry Ada But- 
ton. Old Tom is slippery. Always has been. I must 
have him bound down, that his interests and mine 
shall be one. By some means or other I have a chance 
of sinking money in the concern— not my money, but 
other money trusted to me— ^nd J must make sure of 
that. Unless I am quite satisfied that Button is safe, 
I'll not trust a penny on this land. The sum is three 
thousand pounds or thereabouts. Nottershaw will sup- 
ply the remainder — all rests with you. Ada is my 
guarantee." 

'' And you are sure that this scheme will answer?" 

" Absolutely certain. It cannot &il. You and I are 
made men. Have you been to Brundrith's place? 
Have you seen the house, the park? Do you know 
whose theywere ? — they belonged to the Marquess of 
Chester. Where are the Chesters now? With horse- 
racing, cards, and the divorce court, gone to pieces, 
every way ; and in their mansion that had been theirs 
for ages — on their land that was theirs from the Con- 
quest, sits Jack Bmndrith, the bargeman, who, not 
tnirty years ago, would touch his cap and say 'Thank'ee 
sir!' for a shilling. There is a room in that house, 
where once a lady of that family refused a king— -so the 
story goes — ^though he knelt to her. King or pretender 
I Qannot say which ; I know and care nothing for his- 
tory. But in that room sits now old Sally, smoking 
cigarc^ttes against her asthma, and cackling with mirth 
as she tells the story how she sold pennyworths of red 
herrings and peppermints by ^the ounce. You .have 
been aoout. You have seen some of the grand estates 
and noUe houses round Delamei^. Which would you 
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like ? You can have anyone. But a few years, and we 
can pour out gold like water, and buy land where we 
wiU;^ 

Andrew's cheek flushed, and his eye sparkled. 

" That is not all," continued Grice. "I do not care for 
show. Conservatories, and pineries, and preserves, and 
carriages, and liveried servants are not what I covet. 
A few years and I shall be M.P. Brundrith might have 
been member had he chosen. He did not care for 
politics. He liked business. Business with me is but a 

fassage leading to political power. Wait, Andrew, till 
am in the House. Then there will be a name by 
which reformers will swear, and that will be Grice. 
When I am in Parliament, then the Lords may say 
good-bye to their House, and the Crown will have to do 
without royal grants, and the Church get on in disen- 
dowment and disestablishment, *and the Colonies will 
have to shift for themselves, and England learn to do 
without foreign encumbrances. Look here—" A fly 
was on the mantelshelf. Grice leaned forward witn 
his hand bent into a curve, whisked, and the fly was 
caught. He crushed it, and threw it on the table be- 
fore his son. '* That's your chance ; catch, and you are 
made 1" 

" You spring this on me, father." 

" How long do you require in which to make up your 
mind ?" 

" Give me a week or two." 

" Not above a day or two. Chances must be caught 
Mke that fly — at once— or they spread their wings and 
are gone----gone for ever. Providence will not endure 
fooling. With it, it is Yes or No." 

« Give me till Thursday." 

" Thursday at 4 p.m., not a minute beyond. At 4 p.m. 
I have your answer, and I go at once to Nottershaw 
and the thing is done. To-morrow you go to Button's.'* 

" On what excuse can I go?" 

" None — but that you go with me." 

In the perplexed situation in which Andrew was 
placed, or had slipped into, he was prepared to accept 
the proposal of his &ther as the best means of escape 
from his difficulties. 

A man not strong by nature, and debilitated still 

18* 
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farther by reliance on a strong will, and who is con- 
scious of this weakness, is ready to act with rashness in 
matters of importance, and by so doing to exhibit most 
conclusively his own weakness. 

The situation in which Andrew found himself was 
such that he could extricate himself from it only by 
doing violence to his heart or to his head. 

He was sliding further and further into love with 
Queenie, retreat was difficult, and he shrank from going 
forward. The only escape from his dilemma was that 
ofTered by his father — ^that of throwing up an insur- 
mountable barrier between himself and Queenie — by 
that means alone could he be saved from her — could he 
be saved from himself. His father had condemned 
Queenie and commended Ada. Andrew never stopped 
to question whether his father's judgments were well 
grounded. With some folk an asseilion is accepted as 
equivalent to a demonstration, especially if the assertion 
be made in a loud voice and without hesitation. 

The prospect of wealth opened before Andrew daz- 
zled him, but did not influence him to anything like the 
degree that did his desire to put himself in a Arm posi- 
tion, and escape from the dimculties into which he had 
allowed himself to be drawn. Next day, Wednesday, 
he accompanied his father to Button's. 

On leaving, Jebez said, — 

"All is in train now — everything awaits your an- 
swer." 

"You can have it immediately," said Andrew in a 
despondent tone. "I have been talking to Ada. It 
shall be as you wish." 

" Caught I Andrew 1 Caught I Well done, Andrew T' 
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button's. 



'' QuEENiE I my dear little Queenie I I am so delighted 
to see you. It is an age since I saw your bonny face." 

One minute later, — 

" How do you do, Ada ? I hope you are well, and 
that your father's lumbago is better." 

The first at the door, die second in the parlour. Un- 
happily, the exclamation, the salutation at the door 
were perfectly audible to the person addressed in the 
parlour. 

Ada Button, with a face of marble, received Andrew, 
With a slight curl of her thin lips she said, — 

" You seem to be vastly pleased to see her" 

"Queenie! Oh yes. It is a week — ^no, nine whole 
days since we met." 

" Oh, you count the days, do you ?" 

" I cannot help knowing how the time passes, Ada, I 
have so much to ask her. 

"Exactly — ^to inquire whether she is ill-treated in 
this house, given enough to oat, bread and butter, or 
bread and scrape ; what she thinks of me, whether she 
approves of me-— and so on. Thank jou. I should 
prefer not to be discussed with a domestic." 

" I did not mean that. Indeed, I did not. And your 
father's lumbago ?" 

" It is we who suffer from lumbago when he pretends 
to have it. We suffer — whether it be from lumbago or 
not, I cannot say. The house is unbearable on such 
occasions. Perhaps you want to discuss the manners 
and temper of my father with that girl ?" 

"Tou mistake me, Ada. I am sorry you are put 
out." 

" Put out I Such matters do not put me out I But 
I do not like to see you demean yourself. Dear little 
Queenie r — she imitated Andrew's salutation. "This 
dear little Queenie, remember, is a common circus 
girl." 
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" She is my cousin." 

" She is no relation of yours." 

'<She calls my father uncle, and my aunt is her aunt 
also." 

*< She calls them uncle and aunt, glad enough to hang 
on to respectability as best she may." 

" You wrong her, Ada." 

'< Of course. She is all that is dear and good. I am 
all that is objectionable and bad." 

A silence ensued. Andrew was afhtid to say any- 
thing. He looked in Ada's face. No emotion was 
visible in it, and he hoped that her words were sharper 
than her feelings. 

After the silence had been prolonged sufficiently to 
become embarrassing, Ada said,«- 

*'I suppose you know, Andrew, the new arrange- 
ment ?" 

" What new arrangement ?" 

<< You have not been consulted. Nor have I. It is 
not the way with fathers to consult their children, but 
to decide for them. All has been settled, independently 
of our wishes, by the two who rule our destinies. My 
father has for some time made no secret of his impatience 
to leave this house. He never allows one to see exactly 
what he wants. If he professes something very strongly, 
I expect to find him manoeuvring in an opposite direc- 
tion. But in the "matter of wanting to get away from 
here I believe he spoke the truth. He intends to leave 
as soon as we are married. As the works are to be here, 
he says the place will become intolerable. But your 
father is the leading spirit. He is to take the complete 
management of the salt factory ; he and father nave 
set their heads together to start. As that factory is to 
be here, here Mr. Grice says he must be. We are to 
occupy this house and be saddled with your father. 
There has been no question whether I would like this 
or not. In his peremptory manner he has settled it all, 
and we must sigh and endure. Where my father is 
going, I do not know and do not care to ask. I should 
not be in the least surprised if he went to America 1" 

" America I But he is to be one of the firm." 

" Yes. He will give the land. What does he know 
about salt manufacture ? So long as he has his divi- 
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dends, his money, and can amuse himself, he will be 
satisfied. I suppose he will be of no more use after he 
has lent his name and delivered over the land. He will 
draw a revenue from the factory, get his share of profits, 
and spend it as he pleases.'' 

"You surprise me." 

"Don't take me as your authority, and proclaim that 
he is going to America. I only think he has it in his 
mind, because he talks so much of sticking to the old 
country. That makes me suspect he intends to turn 
his back on it. What concerns me is, that, having 
been rid of his humours, we should be afflicted with 
vour father's despotism. He had far better spend a 
hundred pounds and build a lodge at the gates, and 
settle in there. Ho will be a nuisance in the house 
with us." 

" Mv father never can be that. You really will see 
very Uttle of him, he is in such request. [Besides, he 
will be so greatly occupied on the works." 

" It is always said that young people when they marry 
should be together, and no third party be with them. I 
foresee unpleasantnesses." 

" I assure you, you will find my father of value in 
the house. You can consult him in any difficulty, and 
when in doubt." 

" I — consult I I consult no one but myself." 

Andrew had been happy about his engagement. He 
felt a sensible relief at having bis future marked out for 
him. The only occasion on which he had deviated from 
his father's wishes he had been landed in embarrassment. 
Now there was nothing to vex him. He had not to rack 
his mind as to alternative courses which he might pursue. 
His line of life was mapped out for him, and he was con- 
tent it should be so. 

He had no great affection for Ada. He did not dislike 
her ; he rather liked her. She was decided in her views, 
knew exactly what she wanted, had marked dislikes, and 
that was satisfactory. It would save him trouble. She 
was very good-looking ; cold she certainly was, but as in 
Andrew there was no ardour, he was content that the 
courtship should be conducted at a temperate heat. 
Flames and raptures were not demanded of him by Ada, 
and Andrew was content not to have to furnish them. 
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A cool, practical love-making was all she expected, and 
all that ne was prepared to supply. Never before had 
he been witness of an outbreak m her of something like 
jealousy, and what was certainly a display of bad temper. 
He was offended at the way in which she disparaged 
Queenie, and at the contemptuous allusions to her own 
father and to his. 

As Andrew left the house, he walked slowly down the 
drive. The moon was near its full, and was shining out 
of a cloudless sky ; the laurel leaves were converted into 
plates of silver, and the snowberries were little globes 
of light, stars amid the dark bushes. 

At the gate into the drive, Andrew found Queenie 
leaning against the post, waiting for him. She had 
nothing on her head or shoulders, though the night air 
was cool. 

The young man came up to her without a word, and 
then she said, in a low tone, — 

" Oh, Andrew I Is this true r 

« What, Queenie ?" 

" You are not surelv going to be married to Jier f * 

" Yes, indeed I am. 

" Oh, Andrew I" 

Queenie turned away from him, leaned her elbows on 
the top rail of the gate, and folded her hands and looked 
over them into the road, upon the meadows and fields 
bathed in moonlight. 

" From the tone of your voice I can find that you do 
not approve." 

" I am sorry — sorry for you, Andrew. But I will say 
nothing more." 

*^ I should have been glad had you been contented. I 
value your approval very greatly, little Queen of Love. 
But we must not speak together about her. She is al- 
ready nettled, thinking we have discussed her between 
us, and we have done nothing of the sort, for I have not 
met you since we parted on this gate in the setting sun. 
I have not had the chance of meeting you, though I 
have been to the house repeatedly. Have you been 
hiding from me ?" 

" ]No, Andrew ; she sent me into the laundry." 

^' And bow are you?" 
''lam well'' 
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^' Do you like being here better than at Ahna Ter- 
race ?" 

<< That is not a fair question, especially as yon have 
forbidden me to speak of A^r." 

"Well, we must hope for the best. When I come to 
live here, we shall see each other every day, and see a 
great deal of each other, and I will do all I can to make 
you happy." 

" You are coming here ?" 

<^ Tes ; and Mr. Button leaves. My father comes as 
well. That is the arrangement." 

Queenie continued looking at the moonlit fields from 
over her folded hands. 

" Poor Andrew I" she said, musingly, and the words 
escaped her involuntarily. ** Poor, poor Andrew !" 

The young man, still smarting under the sharp tongue 
of Ada, was afraid of hearing words relative to her, of 
doing what Ada had told him he was intending to do-^ 
of discussing her with Queenie. 

« My father is so sanguine," said he. *' He feels confi- 
dent that we shall become very rich. He and Mr. But- 
ton are going to start a pump here, for extracting brine 
from the run under our feet. And we are to have pans 
here and make salt. In a few years we shall be as rich 
as Brundrith ; and I need not tell you, Queenie, that, if 
I get rich, you shall share in all." 

" Thank you, Andrew ; but riches will not make me 
happy." 

" Are you unhappy, little Queen ?" 

She did not answer at once. Presently she said, — 

" I suppose I am in a wrong place. I am a peg that 
does not fit in any hole to which I am applied!. I was 
out of place at the Eain bows' cottage ; I was out of 
place at your house in Alma Terrace; I am out of 
place here. I wish a circus would come by, then I 
would run away, join it, and, I daresay, would be happy 
again, for I should be in place in a tenf 

" Oh, nonsense I It is only that the life into which 
you have been put by Providence is strange to you. 
!now let us talk of something else. I suppose you will 
be bridesmaid at the wedding ?" 

"I— I, Andrew?" 

'^ Yes; baa it not been seU\e4T' 
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" No ; certainly not. It cannot be." 

" Why not ?" 

<< She manages that. She will never ask me?* 

" Let me speak to her about it." 

" On no accoant, Andrew. It is not possible." 

<^ Well, all will mend when I am married. Then I 
shall be in the house, and I will see that nothing worries 
you — ^that you are niade comfortable and happy." 

" You think so ?" 

" I am sure of it. I love you too well, little Queen, 
not to do everything for you that is in my power. Give 
me your hand. 

"My hand— why?" 

^ Because we must part. You must go in. The night 
is cold, and you have nothing over you." 

" My hand as good-bye— yes." 

She extended one hand to him, without removing the 
other from the bar of the gate, or turning her head to 
look at him. He pressed her hand. Then he opened 
the gate, and, in so doing, had to make Queenie step 
back. She did so, and remained with her elbow as 
before. When he was through, she replaced the arm 
that she had extended to him as it had been, and con- 
tinued looking at the silvered landscape. 

" Queen of Love I" 

She started. A man's voice I She looked round. A 
man had stepped into the drive out of the bushes, 
between her and the house. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

nOABING MEG. 



Bab Bainbow had settled into his employment as 
under-keeper in Delamere Forest, and found, to his 
surprise, tnat honest work was more grateful to his feel- 
ings than idleness broken only by occasional poaching 
excursions. 

His contentment would have been unbounded had he 
not been consumed with the daily desire to see, or at 
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least hear of, Queenie, and had he been able to entertain 
the smallest hope that his suit might in the end he suc- 
cessful. He surmised rather than knew that she pre- 
ferred Andrew to himself. When the tidings reacned 
him that young Grice was engaged to Ada Sutton, his 
heart leaped and his hope revived. 

Then an overwhelming desire came on him to go to 
Saltwich and see both Andrew and Queenie. He was 
filled with an almost passionate gratitude to the former 
for having stepped out of his way. Andrew had dis- 
covered what was obvious to Bab— that he was not 
suited to make the little Queen happy. He had con- 
sidered that the claims of Bab on the girl were so great, 
tliat he could not justly oppose them. How that Andrew, 
having to choose a wife, could take Ada Button, when 
he might have Queenie, was explicable in no other way. 

Therefore Bab Bainbow longed to see his late rival, to 
clasp his hand, and tell him he had acted like a man ; 
and that he, Bab, would ever be to him a faithful and 
devoted friend. He would say to him, " Andrew, when- 
ever you are in necessity, call on me. Command me for 
what you like. You might have had the Queen of Love, 
and you have stood aside and left her for me. You have 
taken one who is not comparable to her, whom you 
cannot love, because you saw that Bab Bainbow, who 
had saved her life, had the first right to her ; because 
you saw that she could never be happy linked to one so 
prim, so grave, so dull as yourself. God grant that this 
other one, this Ada Button, may recompense you for 
what you have given up." Thus would he, Bab, speak 
to Andrew, when they met. But he would see the Queen 
of Love also. Now, surely, she would acknowledge her 
debt to him, and recompense him with the only recom- 
pense he desired. Now he was in work, he had taken a 
cottage in the forest near Oak Mere, where he managed 
for himself. It was snug, it was spacious, it cried out 
for a woman to be therein and make of it a pleasant 
home. What objection could Queenie find against him 
now ? He had hardly been to a tavern since he had 
assured her he would be sober. He had oast off his old 
evil Ufe, he had entered on a new and good one,, and she 
must crown this new life and assure him against relapse. 

Hip-ho-la I Bab leaped as he went along. 
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When he came home from his work, fVom ranging the 
forest, and threw open his door, he would see a slim little 
figure seated by the fire, throwing on pine cones, bushes 
of heather, and making a glorious blaze in which she 
would shine as an angel of light. 

Hip-ho-la ! He would dig up the garden before the 
cottage, and plant it with sweet lavender, with white 
lilies and yellow marigolds. He would train a monthly 
rose about the window, which would flower till the New 
Year came. He would have pots of geranium in the 
little window, hang bunches of wild thyme from the ceil- 
ing, making the atmosphere sweet. 

Hip-ho-la ! as he stood in the door, with his gun slung 
at his back, then little Queenie would start from her seat 
by the fire and come towards him, with arms extended, 
with the sun in her golden hair, and love in her dancing 
eyes, with a flush purer than the pink of the monthly 
rose in her cheeks — all to welcome him home. 

Hip-ho-lal He stumbled, and at that moment Mr. 
Nottershaw drove by. 

'* Heigh 1'' shouted Eab, and pulled a red-spotted ker- 
chief out of his pocket, and swung it over his head. 

In his impatience to reach Saltwich he was ready to 
have recourse to a trick so as to get helped on his way. 

The builder and surveyor drew up. 

"What is the matter?" 

" You have dropped your pocket-handkerchief." 

Mr. Nottershaw felt in his^eat<}oat pockets before he 
looked at that offered him. When he saw that in Eab*s 
hand, he said, — 

" Get along — that is not mine. I do not use suc^i rags 
as that." 

" Then, if you will not own it, I shall pocket it myself! 
Would you mind, sir, now you have stopped, giving me 
a lift to Saltwich ?" 

" Fm not going to the town, but to my place." 

"That's just above Button's?" 

" Yes, and I shall turn off the road and cut across by 
Chadwick's and the Bramble Brook.'* 

" All the same to me. I want to go to Button's." 

"Then jump in, and welcome. The Bramble Brook 
way ain't a very good way, but it cuts off a couple of 
miles, and saves going round by the town. Jump up 
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beside me, Bainbow, and you can open the gates for me, 
and I sha'n't have to get down. The cob is not amiable 
about gates." 

Rab mounted the trap. A vacant place was beside 
lir. Nottershaw. 

''What are you going to Button's for?' asked the 
builder. 

" My fortune, sir." 

" What — ^are you going into the salt concern ?** 

" I do not understand. 

'' Tou haven't heard ? Button and I are ^oing to open 
a campaign against Bruudrith, and see if we cannot 
make our fortunes out of the salt as well as he, and 
draw to us some of the custom of the world, instead of 
letting him monopolise it." 

" No, sir, Tve nothing to do with salt." 

"Then what is the fortune you seek at Button's?" 

" Only a girl, sir." 

" A girl I Is she an heiress ? Andrew Grice has been 
before you, Eainbow, and snapped up the lovely Ada. 
Will you step down and open that ^te ? We turn off 
the main road here. It ain't much of a road, but we 
have light, and shall get along." 

Bab jumped out of the trap and threw the gate wide. 
Before them was a footpath and tracks of wheels; 
obviously not a much-frequented way, nor one main- 
tained by the parish. There was a nght across the 
fields and down the valley of Bramble Brook for foot- 
passengers ; no objection was made to the path being 
taken by a buggy or cart, but there was no right of way 
for wheeled vehicles on it. 

Bab reascended to his place. 

" So— a girl's your fortune," said Nottershaw, " I did 
not know there were other gilded girls available, save 
Ada Button." 

" She whom I seek has no other gold save what grows 
on her head. I want no money — ^I want but her. If I 
have her my fortune is made." 

" But how so ?" 

« I am made — she can do what she will with me. If 
I don't get her, then I am utterly undone and cast 
away." 

''That is folly, Bainbow. I know you have turned 
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over a new leaf, and very glad have I been to hear that 
it was so, but good conduct should not haog on to a 
woman's petticoat." 

<' A chap must have an object ; he cannot work with- 
out hope. If you have a fire in your heart — a fire of 
disappointment and love that is not quenched— vou go 
mad, you do what you can to forget about it. You are 
reckless when the morrow will be to you as today — 
without a hope. So it is with me. If I don't get her, 
I shall go to pieces again — ^I know it." 

They had crossed the field, and now were in a lane 
that led down hill, in the Bramble Brook Glen. 

''Hold hardl" said Nottershaw. ''What is that 
noider 

A howling, bellowing, hissing was heard. 

" It is Meg roaring, shout^ Bab. " Gret down, sir, 
it is not safe to proceed." 

"We will tie up the cob," said Nottershaw. "I've 
heard of Bearing Meg, but never have seen her in one 
of her fits." 

"Step warily," cautioned Eab. "When Meg roars, 
there is mischief somewhere." 

The builder and contractor fastened his horse to a 
gate, and then came on down the lane. 

Suddenly Bab stood still, and as Mr. Nottershaw was 
about to pass him, he extended his arm and checked 
him. 

" Look, sir, the roadway is gone." 

It was so ; a Ainnel-like gap had opened in the path, 
and went down, it was not possible to say how far. Iii 
the failing light it seemed an entrance to the bottomless 
pit. 

"The water has not come — ^it will be here soon. 
Look at that holly tree." 

In the hedge was a bush, almost a tree, and !N'otter- 
shaw, now that his attention was drawn to it, saw it 
sink ; first the hedge in which it grew disappeared, then 
the trunk, then the leaves. 

Bab ran back the lane to where he had seen a rick of 
straw. He hastily tore out a bundle, came down the 
lane again with it flaming. He had struck a match and 
kindled it. Now he held the blazing straw over the 
gulf, and Nottershi^w could see the reflection in the 
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flossy leaves of the holly as the tree went down, 
resently they ceased to reflect th9 light — ^all was black 
below. 

" The water won't come till Meg has done roaring," 
said Bab. " Come on, sir, and see Meg at it." 

He climbed the hedge, and the surveyor followed him. 
From the top of the bank they could see some way down 
the valley. About four hundred yards off, a ffeyser- 
like spout was visible, blowing out of the side of Sie hill, 
flinging about lumps of gypsum and rolled stones. It 
was white as steam. 

"Jump, sir!" 

Eab leaped from the hedge into the field, and ran on, 
the builder after him, till they came near the orifice 
whence burst the column of foam. The force and fury 
with which it raged were alarming. The noise of the 
roar was deafening. Eab and Nottershaw stood above 
the jet on the slope, out of the way of it ; every now 
and then a ball of marl or crystallised mass of gypsum 
was shot like a rocket far beyond the body of white 
foam. No steam rolled away, so that it was evident 
that the jet was in no degree warm. It sent waves down 
the brook, sweeping over the fields, and washing about 
the trunks of trees. A mile below was a mill. In a 
minute or two the mill-pond would overflow. 

" Tve known the miller grind corn for a couple of 
days, the wheoU turned by strong brine. That which 
Meg is spitting forth is all brine." 

" It is very strange," said Nottershaw. 

" The way I explain it is this," said Eab. '* The salt 
rock comes near the surface somewhere, and the water 
gets to it, dissolves it, and then there is a reservoir un- 
derground, unsupported in any way, save by the sides, 
which are continuously becoming consumed by more 
water eating into 'em. Then at last the roof falls in, 
and when it falls in, it drives the brine forth at the 
weakest place in the surface of the land, and that is 
here, where Eoaring Meg is spouting. There must bo 
as much brine come away as there is earth falls in. 
There's Chad wick's orchard, where I've stolen bushels 
of apples as a boy ; it is now all down, and a flash in its 
place. You see the crust of earth has given way in the 
lane. It's fortunate we heard Meg roanng, or we might 
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have driven on and been swallowed up like that there 
holly tree." 

"I'll go back, and get out of this lane as fast as 1 
can." 

"We cannot proceed — ^that is impossible. We must 
go back and get into the high road, and go round by 
Saltwich." 

Both returned over the field, and across the hedge to 
where the cob and buggy had been left. The horse 
was munching grass, ripping it from the hedge in 
unconcern. 

" I'll have another look at that hell-hole," said Not- 
tershaw. " Hold my hand. By ginger ! I don't half 
like going near it in the twilight. 

The surveyor approached cautiously. 

"A precious uncomfortable thing it would be to go 
down thero," said he. 

" I don't know that one sort of death is much worse 
than another, if die we must 1" answered Eab. 

"I ain't superstitious," said Nottershaw, "but I 
wouldn't be easy in my mind if I thought that was to 
be my end." 

"Who goes in there never comes out again. No 
coffin, no Christian burial for him. The sea may give 
up her dead, not the swallow pits of mother earth. 
When she opens her mouth and gulps, there is no casting 
forth again till the Judgment Day." 

"WrrI I don't like it. By ginger! Eainbow, I 
could almost fancy I saw the red eyes of the Evil One 
looking up at me from below! Let us get away as 
quick as we can. I shall dream of this. Wrr ! it has 
made my blood run cold !" 

" They say that when Meg roars she is axing for a 
life." 

" So long as it is not mine — I am content. Whom 
can she be calling for now ?" 

" Aye— who ?" 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A PROMISE. 

" Queen of Love !" 

When the girl turned, she recognised Rab. 

Eab had been set down by Nottershaw in Saltwich. 
He had gone to Ahna Terrace and inquired for Andrew. 
Miss Grice was at home ; she informed him that he had 
gone to the Buttons. 

Accordingly, the young man walked to the Buttons* 
gate. He did not feel justified in going down the drive, 
and knocking at the house door, and inquiring after 
Andrew or Queenie. He accordingly secreted himself 
among the evergreens, and waited. Andrew would leave 
shortly ; then he intended to speak to him, and get him 
to contrive for him a meeting with Queenie. 

He had not been long ensconced in the bushes before 
the girl herself appeared alone. She went to the gate, 
and leaned on it, looking at the moon. 

Eab's first impulse was to issue at once from his 
hiding-place and speak to her. But he desisted from so 
doing, as almost immediately he heard the front door of 
the house opened and Andrew's voice bidding good-night 
to his intended bride. 

Then a feeling of curiosity came over him to see how 
Queenie and Andrew would meet, and to hear what they 
would say to each other. Something relative to himself 
might be dropped, which would indicate to him whether 
he might hope or not. 

"Don*t cry out — it is I — Eab Rainbow," said he. 
" Let none know that we are together, and none hear 
what we have to say to each other." 

"What have we to say to each other, Rab? Tou 
must not tease me — I gave you your answer." 

" Queenie I I have become another man, all to please 
you. It is in your power to make of me a saint or a 
devil. And now — now — I came with my heart full of 
goodness. But all has turned bitter as gall. Look 
here. Queen of Love I Whilst I have been among the 
evergreens, beside me was a yew tree, and the yew tree 
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bore, as its fruit, red, fleshy cups, and in each cup a 
grain. The cup is meat, the grain is poison. As I 
waited for you I ate the red cups that I picked. Now 
I could swallow the grains — it would be as well so — I 
should die. I would do it, but that I cannot leave 
you here, with none to protect you from him — ^from 
yourself." 

" What do you mean ? Tou frighten me, Bab. I do 
not wish to be caught here speaking with you." 

" Yet you came here to speak with him. Queenie I 
be pitiful, be tender-hearted towards me I I am a 
poor chap, but honest — honest now. These hands do 
no wrong to nobody. I'm sober now ; I have touched 
nothing save water since I saw you last. Do not fear 
for me. Do not suppose I have been sober only because 
I have been in the forest, away from public-houses, out 
of temptation. No, Queenie, 'tain't sol I have gone 
to a tavern. I have sat with the rest, with my own 
old mates, and have drunk nothing, not a drop. I did 
it on purpose to show my old chums that I was changed. 
I did it to prove my own self— I can stand. I have a 
resolute will. What I mean to do, that I can do. 
Queenie, I cannot force you to take me, but I cannot 
live without you. Drive me away, and I shall do some- 
thing desperate. I feel it in my heart, in my brain, in 
my olootf. I forewarn you, Queenie, that you are in 
danger. This cannot, must not, go on. As 1 came from 
my cabin, my bosom was full of gratitude, of love for 
Andrew Grice. I came to Saltwich, I went to his house 
to take him by both hands and tell him what was in my 
heart. And here — as I stood among the evergreens — 
what did I overhear ?" 

" What did you hear ?" 

" I heard more than the words spoken. I never could 
have supposed him — the serious Andrew — so great a 
rascal. He marries one girl but loves another. Are 
you blind, Queenie, or are you bad at heart ?" 

He grasped her by both her wrists. He held her so 
tightly that she cned out with pain. His face, his 
plain, uncouth face, was changed m the moonlight to 
something tennble and .majestic. 

"Eab---do let me go. You need not grasp me so 
tight, I will not run away, I will speak to you." 
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Then he let go his hold, and folded his arms over his 
bosom, sank his chin on his breast, and looked at her 
intently from below his heavy brows. 

" Eab, I have thanked you for saving my life. I have 
felt very grateful to you. But now 1 think it would 
have been better had you let the creamies trample on 
me, had you let me go down into that rent in the earth. 
Had I died then, when my dear father died, I would not 
have known the care, the misery that I now feel. Eab I 
I am at home nowhere. Your mother was kind, but I 
could not make her house my home. I was not at homo 
at Alma Terrace. I am, least of all, at home here with 
the Buttons. What will happen I do not know. I 
look forward to the future with fear and with deadness 
of brain.'* 

" Queen of Love, you must forget Andrew. Put him 
out of your head and heart.** 

She was silent — she bowed her beautiful head. Eab 
knew that she was crying. He did not speak. He was 
sure that, as soon as she had acquired sufficient strength, 
she would speak. 

Bats whirled about their heads in the night air. 

After full five minutes, Queenie looked up and looked 
into Eab's eyes. 

<^ I cannot forget Andrew. I cannot put him out of 
my mind." 

" Do you know what you are saying?" 

" Eab, forget me — ^put me out of your heart." 

" I cannot do it." 

" Nor can I forget Andrew and put him away. I can- 
not help myself I love Andrew. I know that he is 
going to be married to another. I shall have to see it 
all. I shall be in the house. I know more than you do. 
I know that he cannot love Ada. When she is his wife, 
then he will learn what she is, and that it is not in his 
power to love her. Then I know his heart will speak 
out and it will return to me. And I shall see his misery. 
I shall see how he is tortured by that woman, how he 
will writhe and suffer. And I shall pity him as I love 
him. What will come of it all, God only knows. What 
is in store for him — for me — what untold wretchedness — 
I seem to see and shrink back ; and oh, Eab, I wish you 
had let me diel" 
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Eab stood as one turned to stone. His head sank 
lower on his breast. 

<< Qaeen 1 Was it to hear this from you that I came 
from the forest ? — this — this 1" 

She burst into tears. 

" Do not cry. I cannot bear to hear you," said he. 
" When you were at your father's funeral, every time 
you wept I sobbed in my heart." He put forth his 
finger and touched — stroked — ^her hair that was silvered 
in the moonlight. '< Queenie, I cannot bear it 1" 

She controlled her emotion, looked up at him through 
her tears, and said, in a choking voice, — 

" Tou are good indeed, Eab. You have been so kind, 
so very kind to me. I would not pain you if I could 
help it. I would love you if I could. Indeed, Eab, I 
would. If things had been different — if I had never 
been taken to Alma Terrace — ^I might have learned to 
love you as I came to respect you. I see that there is far 
more m you than I thought at first. But you see how 
it is with me. I cannot help myself. I know that I 
have no right to think of Andrew, but think of him I 
do. I know that when he is here, and I see him every 
day, I shall be unable to drive from me the love and 
sorrow, the regret I shall feel for him. I have nowhere 
else to go. I must stay here, and yet it will be anguish 
to me to stay, and — oh, Bab, I do not know what it will 
all end in !" 

" Leave the place. Come to me." 

" I cannot do that, Eab." 

" Then go to my sister.*' 

" I must be where Mr. Grice places me. I am his 
ward. He has put me here, and here I must remain. 
Of one thing I am glad — ^he is coming to this house. 
He will be some check on her. He will be my refuge. 
If I can bear my pain no longer, I will tell him all, and 
he will send me elsewhere." 

"My sister's house is open to you. She is a good 
woman." 

« If I must leave, I will think of this. But I will 
watch myself. I will fight with myself. I will be as 
much out of his way as I can. I will work hard so as 
to have no time for thought." 
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He was breathing heavily, He trembled as he stood 
before her in the moonlight. 

" I know what I owe to you, Eab, and I wish with all 
my heart that I coald love you. I will try my best. I 
will strive with my heart, and endeavour to turn it to 
you. When my thoughts go to Andrew, who has done 
nothing for me, I will give them a twist and make them 
look to you to whom 1 owe my life. I must not think 
of Andrew. And he must not think of me. I know all 
that. I know it too well. But I will try to care for 
you. I will indeed, Eab. It will be my only chance of 
escape from what threatens." 

" Thank you, thank you. Queen of Love I" said the 
young man, and again he clasped her hands. 

Then timidly, hesitatingly, he stooped and kissed her 
head, her golden hair ; then let her go. He was happy. 
She had promised. He knew that she would strive 
against a passion that was sinful, and he trusted that 
out of this struggle would spring up a pure, deep love 
for himself. So he went along his way, in the sweet 
moonlight, looking up into the grey-blue skv; and he 
could ill restrain himself from shouting as he walked 
through Saltwich. When he found himself in the forest, 
he sang for joy. 



CHAPTBE XXVI. 

SHUT OUT. 



Ada Button remained for a few minutes only in the 
house after Andrew left. She went in quest of Queenie, 
and could find her neither in the kitchen, nor in the 
laundry, nor in her own room. 

Convinced that the girl had gone out so as to have 
some conversation with Andrew, Ada stole forth into the 

farden to catch her with him, or to listen to what passed 
etween them. She was too late to find her with 
Andrew, but she overheard a portion of what passed 
between her and Eab Eainbow, whom she did not know. 
Unhappily, Ada had caught precisely that which it 
would have been well that she had missed. She had 
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learned how Queenie regarded Andrew. The tone 
in which Andrew had gi'eeted the girl had aroused jeal- 
ousy in her mind, along with the suspicion that he was 
much more really attached to her than he was to her- 
self, who was to become his wife. How Queenie regarded 
her personally was to Ada a matter of indifference ; the 
way in which Queenie had spoken of her left little doubt 
in her mind that she had not gained the regard of the 
circus girl. 

If Ada Button was not passionate in her attachments, 
she was strong in her resentments. She was like a 
flint which would flash out with sparks when struck, 
but which contained no Are in itself, no warmth when 
not smitten. 

Ada was not the person to hesitate what steps to 
take on an occasion aflecting herself. She returned 
to the house with her thin Ups closed, her heart con- 
tracted, and with relentless resolve already formed in 
her brain. 

After Eab had gone, the little Queen remained for a 
few minutes alone, musing, standing in the moonlight, 
in the midst of the drive, with her oack turned to the 
gate, and the shadow that she cast lying short on the 
gravel before her. 

A night bird cried out in the bushes. An owl snored 
like a sleeping man. As she gradually disentangled her 
senses from the thoughts that engrossed them, Queenie 
became conscious of this strange sound. She was no 
country girl, familiar with, and aware of the meaning 
of, the various notes and noises that break the stillness 
of night. The sound alarmed her. It was so thor- 
oughly that of the long-drawn breath of a heavy 
sleeper. Where was the man who snored ? Was he in 
the evergreens? Or was the man, whose breath she 
heard, really asleep? There are waking as well as 
sleeping snorers. 

Queenie began to feel uneasy. A chill crept down 
her back. Her heart fluttered in her bosom like an 
imprisoned butterfly, and she hastened to the house, 
treading cautiously lest she should arouse the attention 
of the snorer. She went round to the back yard and 
tried the kitchen door. It was fast. She tapped lightly 
at it, waited, listened, and heard no step approach in 
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response to her knock. She put her ear to the keyhole 
and heard the loud tick-tack of the clock. She could 
hear nothing else. She then went to the window and 
pattered at the glass with her finger-tips, and then dis- 
covered that there was no light in the kitchen ; the lamp 
was out, the fire in the grate extinguished, or banked up 
for the night. Peeling alarmed, she now went round to 
the front entrance, and gently turned the handle of the 
door. That also was fast. The house was locked up for 
the night. 

Surprised, disconcerted, Queenie returned to the back 
yard ; although the household had retired, yet all were 
not asleep. There was a light in the servant*s bedroom. 
She could see the glow of ftie lamp through the blind. 

The girl picked up some gravel and threw it at the 
window-panes. Then she saw a shadow against the 
blind, and a hand draw the linen aside for a moment. 
She again cast a handful of sand. 

Cautiously the blind was drawn aside, and a girl's head 
appeared. The casement was partly opened, and the 
servant put forth her head, and said in a whisper, so as 
to bo auaible in the yard, — 

" It is her doing. She ordered me upstairs. Wait a 
bit. rU throw you your shawl." 

The blind fell, and the shadow disappeared. Presently 
the blind was again drawn, and again the girl appeared. 
She thrust forth an arm and dropped a woollen wrap at 
the feet of Queenie, then hastily closed the casement and 
withdrew from the window. 

The night was cold. There was frost in the air. It 
was damp, as is usual in autumn. The chill had affected 
Queenie, and she was shivering. Grateful for the shawl, 
she threw it over her head and shoulders. What was to 
be done ? There had been a stove alight all day in the 
laundry for keeping the irons hot. If the door was un- 
fastened, Queenie might creep in there, and pass the 
night in tolerable comfort. She went to the laundry and 
tried the handle. The door was fastened. Even the 
coal-shed was fast with chain and padlock. 

There was no help for it — she must rouse the house. 

Accordinglv, Queenie went round once more to the 
front and looted up. There was a light in Mr. Button's 
window on the left. The window on the right was dark, 
H 1.5 
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but that belonged to the best bedroom. She stepped 
round the further comer. The second window on the 
east side was that of Ada's I'oom. The curtains were 
drawn, so was the blind, but there was a light in the 
chamber. Satisfied that the master and the mistress of 
the house were up, Queen ie pulled tiie front door bell, 
and rapped with the knocker. The bell was timidly 
drawn, and the rap given nervously and apologetically. 
Then she waited, trembling with cold and apprehension. 

No answer was accorded to her summons. She panted, 
shivered, clung to the door and listened. Then she 
knocked a^ain, louder. 

Cautiously the window-sash of the bedroom on the left 
was thrust up, and Mr. Button's head appeared. He 
leaned forward and said, — 

"It is her order. Very sorry. Here's half-a-crown. 
Get a lodging elsewhere." 

And a coin chinked on the doorstep and rolled off on 
to the gravel. 

" Mr. Button I why am I shut out ?" 

Down went the sash ; she received no reply. 

What course should she take ? Queenie wrapped the 
shawl tighter about her and seated herself on the step 
with her back to the jamb, leaning her shoulder and 
head against the door. She would remain there till, in 
very shame, the Buttons let her in. They could not in- 
tend to exclude her altogether. Ada may have found 
that she was out of the house when she gave orders that 
the doors should be fastened for the night, and have 
been annoyed, and was now giving her a lesson. But 
she would surely admit her presently. 

Queenie must wait patiently, and endure the exposure 
till Ada relented. Accordingly, she remained seated, 
the cold entering her bones, and in the stillness heard 
the snoring owl again. 

There certainly must be some one secreted in the 
shrubs. How cold he must bel Was he a tramp? 
Would he live through the night, lying out in the dews 
and frost ? Perhaps the man was ill, was dying ; she 
had heard it told that dying men breathed hard, sterto- 
rously. If so, the snore would presently cease when 
the spirit fled. Then among the bushes next day a 
dead man would be found. She must not suffer the 
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poor wretch to lie there exposed to die. She must en- 
treat that he should be admitted, even if she herself 
were excluded. 

She sprang to her feet and loudly, almost imperiously, 
rapped with the knocker, and pulled the bell. Then 
she held her breath and hearkened. 

Was that a step she heard descending the stair ? A 
little strip of orange light was visible beneath the door. 
Through a knot in the wood an arrow of fire shot, struck 
her, and glanced awaj^ into space. Then she heard the 
sound of a chain being undone, next of a bolt being 
withdrawn. 

Queenie stood back deferentially as Ada Button 
opened the door and came forth, holding the carriage 
whip in her right hand. With her left on the handle 
she drew the door behind her into its place, and closed 
without shutting it. The moon was full on Ada, paint- 
ing a black shadow behind her, turning her face to 
Carrara marble, and glistening in her eyes like crystals. 
She was tall and slender, finely proportioned ; and with 
her dark hair about the head, and the inky shadow on 
the door, she looked like a Diana of half-animated 
marble. 

For some while she gazed steadily at the shivering 

girl, whose eyes were overflowing and her bosom 
eaving. Then suddenly she raised her hand, and with 
the butt end of the whip struck her on the cheek and 
said, — 

" I have owed you this — ^now I have repaid the debt I" 

Queenie, staggering back under the weight and sting 
of the blow, uttered a cry and clasped her hands to her 
face. 

Ada reversed the whip in her hand, and said between 
her teeth, that gleamed in the moonlight, — 

''Come to the door again, distui-b the house once 
more, and I will beat you, beat you, beat you as a dog I" 

Then the sash of the bedroom window was raised, 
and again Mr. Button looked forth and said, — 

" Never mind, my girl. It is her way. We all have 
our backs broken in this establishment. It is your turn 
now ; it has been mine. Here is another half-crown." 

Again down went the sash, as a coin tinkled on the 
gravel. 
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Ada remained immovable in the doorway, holding the 
whip, and looking at the sobbing girl without a muscle 
in her cold face moving, without a tremor in the eyelid, 
any relaxation in the set lips. 

nesently, with the lash, she struck at the coins that 
shone in the moonlight on the dark red sandstone gravel, 
and said, — 

<< Take these and begone I Send here to-morrow for 
your box. Send— do not come for it. Never set your 
foot here again I Never in future appear before my 
face. Go — go where you will I Go to Andrew, if you 
list — what care 1? — or to your other lover. It is all 
one to me. Gro — let me be rid of you ; that is all I de- 
sire. Go I In the field is a pit ; cast 3*ourself in and be 
lost for ever ! It is one to me what becomes of the circus 
girl. What care I ?" 

She put up the whip to her lips, bit the lash, spat it 
out, laughed, — 

** Father's cow went down there alive — into the heart 
of the earth. Go there too I Go — still your sobs there. 
Cease your weeping there. Forget your Andrew there. 
Porffet that other lover ! (Jo I What care I ?" 

She went back through the door, facing Queenie still, 
and the black shadow of the lintel fell over and eclipsed 
first her glittering eyes, then her cold cheeks, then her 
frozen lips. 

She slammed the door, thrust the bolt in place, put up 
the chain. The strip of orange light under the door 
disappeared ; once more through the knot shot the fiery 
dart — as a stab into the night aimed at the outcast— -and 
her feet slowly accended the stairs as she sought her 
chamber, her warm bed and downy pillow. 



CHAPTBE XXVII. 

THE ranger's lodge. 

In her trouble, pain, bewilderment, Queenie no longer 
heard, thought of, feared the snoring in the bush. She 
ran down the drive and out at the gate, holding her 
bruised cheek. It was not till she was in the road that 
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she found that a dtris^:x. id 
to whither she sboii»d ^y. 

White b^N« h^. in i^ «a»atZiriii^ jsy la* mf ^rwr^n 
road — the WatUin^ stnecs — 4CT fB&'~i -n^ avxj :2i i!Iift£^;«Er 
on one hand, and to Masietattcr €» .aif^ •nmtsc fltf zil± 
cities that laj on the rigki hsusd. aaifi «ii. zj^tt "itw^ t€ :iiiAt 
direction taken by that a^^r^^r ^'^T- VKmmt jzuf^r 
nothing, or, to he aMvre exact, ko* ks»yvjk&i:£«r via izn^ 
ited to the fiu^ that if <he tccraed ii> laie i*iri iOie: vrinijc 
come to Saltwich, if to the rkrix ^la -w^XLd. ^ojist ^iu^ 
vast solitude of Delaniere F*yFt^i, 

Through that f<xest she had tza^^liaj. vxk isyt as^^ 
van of horses and circms Tehkrle& on fiier ejiaiTfr ^> Sojc:. 
wich with her deu* fiither. Then i^i^ >:»^;r tz^^;:^ ^ 
pines and oak, of heaths* and sand, had m^towsufi hst. 
And she had been told bj the maid. Jets^mM^ taAt. «qB^ 
side the gate of the Buttons lay the roc^i that hfL ea 
the right, into that waste and sokrmn i%tr>jQ. 

l^ow, as she stood in the hi^waj. iyy^rs:^ wp ac^ 
down it — uncertain what to do, where to zo—^t aaw 
the forest, like a mass of ink stain under the wtfj^ja orsi 
one side, so dark that no rays of the crh of l%bt tms^i 
illuminate it, and she recoiled fix>m the tho^o^f of km*^ 
herself in a wUdemess where were no hahitatsonts. ai^i 
which, for aught she knew to the ermtrarj, might h^ 
haunted by savage beasts. Her edoeatioo had been 
neglected in the horsemanship establishment, ^be had 
not been taught that the last wolves were exterminated 
under Edgar the Saxon. There might be worse than 
savage beasts in the forest — wandering spectres, white, 
filmy, that froze the heart with the mere look of their 
lantern eyes; worse than spectres— wild and hiwhm 
men. Therefore Queenie turned her fikje in the direetiofi 
of Saltwich. 

To the house of the Grices she could not go. She 
shrank from again meeting Andrew. There waa do 
alternative before her save a return to Mrs. JBainboWi in 
Heathendom. 

Accordingly, she took her way thither, with the shawl 
drawn well over her foce, that she might not be recog- 
nised. The hour was not late. At the Buttons, the 
house was not wont to be closed at so earlv an boar. 
She was confident that Mrs. Rainbow would be engaged 

15* 
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on some work or other at that time ; for usually, when 
others became heavy with sleep, a spell of activity took 
hold of this woman, and engaged her in making a rum- 
mage and a noise till past midnight. 

It was so on this occasion. Mrs. Rainbow was going 
to have her chimney swept on the following morning. 
Therefore she was occupied in turning over mats, cover- 
ing tables, veiling her rack of crockery and her bottles 
of sweets, and putting her stores of oranges into draw- 
ers. The oranges at this time of the year were very 
hard, pale in colour, and sour. They would prove even 
less attractive if covered with a powdering of soot. As 
for the gingerbeer bottles, Mrs. Kainbow let them stand 
where they were. The season for gingerbeer was over ; 
a little more dirt on them would not signify. Moreover, 
the bottles were brown, and not calculated to show the 
Boot, like the pale skins of the oranges. 

When Queenie tapped at the aoor, Mrs. Rainbow 
threw it open. She had tied up her head in a pictorial 
kerchief, on which were represented the uniforms of the 
British Army, in lively colours. It was knotted at the 
comers, forming horns. Her gown was tucked up under 
the string of her apron, and the apron tucked up with 
it, exhibiting a rather short petticoat, very dirty and 
ragged, and below that a pair of colossal legs in black 
stockings, with holes in tnem, shod in slippers burst at 
the sides, and down at heel. 

At the fire, cowering before the operations of making 
ready for the sweep, was Seth White, the circus boy, 
who had been reared by Signor Santi. 

"Thunder in my bones I" exclaimed Mrs. Rainbow. 
" Whom have we here ? Not the little Queen of Love 
again ? Surely, never I" 

"It is I," answered the girl. "I have been driven 
away from the Buttons as I was driven out from the 
Grices. I do not suit in such houses. I was never 
broiight up to their ways." 

" But, curdle my wig I" said Mrs. Rainbow. " Come 
in and let us look at youl What is the matter with 
your face ? You have had a blow on your cheek." 

" I ran against something ; my eyes were full of tears, 
I could not see." 

"I believe you've been struck — I do! Shiver my 
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timbers I I believo you have. Who did that? If Bab 
knew, he'd kill the fellow." 

« Never mind about that, dear Mrs. Bainbow/* said 
Queenie. " Can you shelter me for the night ?'* 

<* To be sure I can. There is the room you had before. 
Bab is away, trying to live respectable. Hope he likes 
it. But it ain't in him. I expect him every ni^t to 
come tumbling in, broken out roaring drunk, ^ut 1 
sha'n*t shelter him no more. I've took in Seth here as 
a lodger, and let him have Bab's room ; so if Bab does 
turn up, I'll put him in the fowl-house where he'll be 
bitten with fleas, and serve him right for getting fresh." 

" Queenie," said Seth, coming forward, ms face shining 
with pleasure, " it is a joy to see you. Here have I 
been a-tryin' to get work and can't find none — and in a 
day or two I was goin' off to seek some show in which 
I could earn my bread." 

" Seth," said the girl, " I am sure you will do some- 
thing for me I" 

" Anything," he answered, readily. 

" Then you will go to-morrow to Button's for my box. 
And if you hear of a show, where they want a little 
girl who can ride, and who is getting on to dance on the 
tight-rope, write and tell me and I will come at once. I 
am fit for nothing else, suited to bo among no other 
people but show folk and vagabonds." 

On the morrow Queenie left Mrs. Bainbow, much to 
the disappointment of that good woman. But Queenie 
had made up her mind to try whether she could live in 
peace with the Gerards, as Bab had proposed. What 
Bab had said of his sister pleased the girl. She would 
not allow her box to be taken to their house, till she 
had herself seen Mrs. Gerard, and obtained leave from 
her to shelter in her house. 

From Mrs. Bainbow she received instructions as to 
her way, and she set out alone to find the cottage of 
the ranger. 

The mstructions had been somewhat diffuse; never- 
theless Queenie started, animated by hope and rendered 
confident by the assurance, often repeated, that it was 
not possible for her to lose her way. Queenie did not, 
however, find it as easy to discover the cottage of the 
Gerards as she had been led to anticipate. In fact, it 
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lay off the hi^h road, down one of the lanes cut through 
the forest. It was an old house of the Cheshire type, 
built when oak was abundant, and the oaks were of 
centuries of growth. It was large, rambling, of many 
gables, a structure of black oak and plaster between the 
beams. The porch protruded, and had seats in it ; and 
there were projecting windows of many sides. The 
whole was roofed over with russet tiles the colour of 
beech leaves when turned by frost. Before the house- 
it could not be designated a cottage — was a garden, with 
tall hollyhocks of many colours — spires of rich colour 
against the broken walls. The frost had nipped the 
leaves, but the flowers were as yet uncut. 

As Queenie approached the house, much of the doubt 
as to the welcome that would be extended to her faded 
away. There are houses that repel, others that invite, 
some that throw out their arms and smile on the visitor, 
that seem to say, '' Come and nestle into my lap and lay 
your head on my breast and be cosy." It was so with 
this ancient timber and plaster building. The soft tones 
of the roof, splashed with yellow lichen, the pale blue 
smoke wreathing from the brick chimney, against a 
background of ^otch pines, the laughing garden, the 
wide porch, the twinkling windows, like eyes full of 
happiness and goodwill, spoke of hospitality and love to 
the fluttering heart of the lonely child, and drew her 
on, as had not the cottage in Heathendom, nor No. 4 
Alma Terrace, least of all the box like mansion of the 
Buttons. 

Queenie passed through the porch and the open oak 
house-door, and tapped at that leading into the hall or 
kitchen. 

Almost before she had lowered her hand, the door was 
flung open, and in it stood a bright, pretty, smiling 
woman, in a lavender cotton dress, with white apron, 
her sleeves rolled back, and her fresh, rounded bare arms 
extended. 

" I knew you would come ! T was sure it would bo 
so 1" she said. " Rab told me to expect you, some day ; 
and when I heard you were at the Buttons', then I 
knew the some day must be soon. 1 knew you at once 
when I saw you coming through the garden. I was at 
the circus that night when it came down like a house 
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of cards. Bichard never let go my arm — Bichard is 
my husband — ^and he dragged me out He never lost 

{resence of mind. Never saw such a man for coolness, 
t is always so with him. He knows at once what is to 
be done, and where to go. I said, as soon as I saw the 
sun shining on your pretty hair — just like stonecrop — I 
said, * There that little dear comes I* " 

What a kitchen I How clean, how beautiful, how 
comfortable I A wide hearth with a fire of wood 
smouldering on it ; above, on the mantelshelf, polished 
brass candlesticks and canisters scrubbed with sand — in 
cleaning, the hand had been twisted till the canisters 
were covered with a pattern as of frost-flowers. A rack 
of guns surmounted all. The walls were panelled with 
black oak, and above the panelling were stag skulls and 
antlers. Queenie looked round in wonder. She had 
never seen anything like this. 

"'Tis an old-fashioned place,*' said Mrs. Gerard. 
"Folks do say it was once a royal hunting lodge, but 
I'm no scholar, I don't know ; now it's a keeper's cottage. 
Such is the way of things. What was good enough for 
kings at one time, passed on to gentle-folks in the next 
generation, then it wouldn't do for any but farmers. 
SText generation the farmers was too grand for such, 
and so it came to be handed on to labouring people. 
Well, we're comfortable enough in it. Next generation 
I won't say but that tramps '11 turn up their noses at it, 
and say, *We can't stand a place, even for a night's 
lodging, that hasn't got hot water laid on, and no tennis 
court marked out.' " 

Martha Gerard had inherited her mother's love of 
talking, and also her good looks. Poor Bab's features 
were the family rummage-heap of all that was plain 
and shapeless. He had some of the slatternliness of his 
mother ; Martha her energy. Unlike her mother, Mrs. 
Grerard turned her energies to good account. The house 
within was in perfect order ; everv metal article sparkled 
with cleanness, and the linen and drapery were without 
spot or tear. 

" Did Bab really say I was coming ?" asked Queenie, 
bewildered, her heart swelling, her eyes filling, her 
lips quivering with feeling at the kindness of her re- 
ception. 
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" My dear, when he said you were at the Buttons', it 
was enough. I was there once — in service. I remained 
one month, and then Eichard fetched me away. He saw 
I was getting bad. I could not have stood it longer. 
The old gentleman's harmless — he has his tricks, out 
they did not concern me — but Miss Ada — she has a rare 
way of breaking folks' backs — as the old gentleman 
calls it. I doubt if there is another like her. It's a gift 
or a misfortune." Mrs. Gerard went to a flower in the 
window and began to pick off the withered leaves. 
" There, I will say no more ; I cannot tell how to stay 
my tongue when her name comes up. Sit down, dear, 
and welcome." 

" How good you are to me I" 

" Not at all. It is I who am in debt to you. Poor 
Bab I he was going to pieces altogether, and somehow, 
since he has known you he has oeen an altered man. 
He was the despair of his mother and a distress to 
his sister. He got among bad companions, got into 
bad ways, and he was falling into much such a wreck 
as did your circus. But there always were threads of 
good in Eab. You laid hold of them and have drawn 
him out of evil. He saved your life when you were 
tumbled about in ruin, and you have saved what is 
better than life in poor Bab. Go on and finish what 
you have begun in him, and I will do anything for you — 
kiss your feet and be your grateful servant. There — 
come— this is your home now, and here — come to my 
arms and let me be mother and sister to you, my little 
wandering Queen of Love I" 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

ANATHEMA f 

The marriage had taken place. 

It had taken place in the most ordinary, undemonstra- 
tive manner possible. Even the bells of Scatterley were 
not pealed ; but for that there was good reason, as the 
BDDOUDcement as to when the wedding would take place 
had not been made to the xiiigeT^. 
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Jabez Grice, who ruled everybody and directed every- 
thing, ruled and directed that so it was to be. Why all 
the pomp and circumstance of hymen ? The marriage 
was a matter of business, and let it be conducted in 
business-like fashion. He would have desired the cere- 
mony to have taken place at Little Bethel, but to this 
the Buttons objected. A matter of business the wedding 
was, for it was a principal item in the compact between 
Tom Button and Jabez Grice. 

Already, for three weeks, workmen had been engaged 
on the ffround, within a bow-shot of the house. They 
had suo^ a shaft through the usual boulder clav, red 
marl, and gypsum. They had broken through the 
<*flag,'' and at once the brine, hissing, had rushed up 
the shaft. 

The walls of the sheds were rising — ^they were of 
boards on a basement of brick — and the roofs were being 
got ready. The structure was not solid — ^it might be 
said to be flimsy — but it sufficed for the end in view. A 
salt-boiling factory does not require verv substantial 
buildings; and in this case, expedition in getting to 
work was the main consideration. The foundations of 
the chimney were laid. As the farm of the Buttons was 
at a sufficient distance from Saltwich, no necessity ex- 
isted for carrying the chimney to an extraordinary 
height. The smoke might blight the ever^ens in the 
drive, kill some of the hedge trees, but would incommode 
nobody save the Buttons. As soon as the shaft had 
been begun, Jabez Grice had thrown up his situation at 
Brundrith's, and his son had necessarily seceded with 
him. This was a declaration of war that astonished and 
alarmed Brundrith. 

The management of the works, the control of the men, 
the threads of the business, had been placed unreservedly 
in the hands of Grice, whom the proprietor had trusted 
as a faithful servant — almost as a mend. Now, sud- 
denly, Brundrith was bereft of his services, and found 
this confidant, with all the intricacies of the concern at 
his fingers' ends, converted into a foe, or, at least, a 
rivaL 

There was, at the moment, no one capable of supply- 
ing his place ; now, when too late, Brnndrith. re^ett^d 
that he had not sufficiently eoii^vAiet^^ XXs^a ^'feaa ^'i^ 
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Grice's services, and had dealt more liberally with him, 
giving him some share, if but a small one, in the profits. 
'Of course, it is an allowed maxim that every man must 
do the best he can for himself, and Brundrith felt that 
he was not wholly free from blame in the matter, yet he 
entertained considerable resentment at the suddenness 
and completeness with which he was menaced with a 
rival business, and one that robbed him of his almost ^ 
indispensable man. 

Jabez Grice, Tom Button, and John Nottershaw had 
calculated on the effect of this sui*prise sprung on Brun- 
drith, and for this reason had kept their counsel, not 
letting their intention transpire till all was ripe for 
execution. 

When they had resolved on beginning operations, not 
a moment was lost in taking them in hand with ener^. 
The energy and promptness that marked the undertak- 
ing were due to Grice. He was aware of the annoyance 
caused to his late employer, and, though he was a man 
of no fine feelings and delicate scrujne, he somewhat 
shrank from taking a lead in the concern. It sufficed 
him to be the main-spring behind the other two, who 
were put forward as the ostensible organisers of the 
Company, and speculators in it. Grice had not been for 
thirty years with Brundrith without being well aware 
in what manner to undermine his prosperity, to pluck to 
himself some of the custom, and to entice away all the 
best workmen. 

Now it was that the influence of Grice over men 
became conspicuous. The hands at Brundrith's were 
ready to follow him to the new factory. Love of change 
did not explain this tendency to secession. It was due 
to the commanding force of Grice's character and man- 
ner. The men did not love him, but they believed in 
him. They trusted his judgment ; they lost confidence 
when Grice had withdrawn. Extravagant expectations 
of success were raised by his giving his adhesion to the 
new Company. 

The confederates had everything ready for beginning 

and carrying out their scheme with expedition. The 

land was Button's. Grice sold out the securities of 

which he was trustee for Queenie, but to(^ care to have 

ii mortgage executed on the \aii& \/o Wi^ i\3^ ^\£\<^\xfi\> 
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before he would embark any money in the concern. 
Nottershaw had at the time no contract in hand; he 
had an army of masons, bricklayers, carpenters, waiting 
to be engaged, and in his yard was any amount of the 
material required. 

Accordingly, the execution of the plan was carried 
out with celerity. The shaft was proceeded with night 
and day, till the brine-run was tapped, then the pump, 
ready at hand, was adapted to tne bore. A reservoir 
was excavated and hned with brick to receive the brine 
pumped up. Pipes of communication were laid, connect- 
ing tne reservoir with the wych-houses. The pans were 
riveted together and set on the hypocausts, and the flues 
were carried under the stove house. 

During the day Grice never left the works, and he 
kept Andrew in constant employment as deputy over- 
looker. Other arrangements of a private nature had 
been made, but with these Nottershaw had nothing to 
do. Though they concerned the young people to a large 
extent, they were not taken into consultation ; all was 
determined for them between Grice and Button. The 
latter was to leave the farm on the day of the wedding. 
He had never taken cordially to agricultural life. It 
would be hard to say to what he would take with sym- 
pathy if not enthusiasm. He was tired of farming, glad 
to remove from proximity to the stable and cowhouse ; 
and temporarily, till his future residence was determined 
on, till the affairs of the Company were placed on a solid 
foundation, he would shift into No. 4 Alma Terrace, 
where Aunt Beulah would see to his comforts. 

Miss Grice was not desirous of moving from her old 
quarters. Button's was too far from chapel, from her | 
Dorcas and missionary meetings, which were the satis- 
faction of her soul. She, moreover, did not cordially 
like Ada. There was something in the girl that repelled 
Beulah ; she herself could not say what this was, but 
she was conscious of entertaining a doubt whether she 
would be able to get on happily with Andrew's wife 
under one roof Mr. Button professed that nothing 
would suit him better than to spend the rest of his days 
in Alma Terrace, and lay his bones in Saltwich. When 
he declared this, and insisted on it, Ada curled her lip, 
and said in his presence, — 

1ft 
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"Father is ficboming to le&vo thewpl&ce; yon mast 
always read him by cODtrarieB." 

Grico was indifferent whither Tom Button went after 
that his presence waa no longer required, till Bmndrith 
hod been brought to terms, or the new Company had 
started in permanent opposition. Button was at first 
needed, as he was to be the ostensible head of the con- 
cern, and the negotiations with Brundrith were to be 
carried on through him. 

Button knew nothing of salt-making, nothing of the 
construction of a factory ; he was, therefore, of no use 
on the spot, whereas Grice had to be there daily, hourly, 
and much time was consumed by his travelling to and 
fro between Alma Terrace and the works. 

The fact that he was required on the scene of opera- 
tions necessitated his taking up his abode with bis son 
and daughter-in-law. It may be said that although 
these matters were arranged between the fkthers, yet 
necessity, or circumstance, had compelled them to the 
arrangement. 

Tbe wedding had taken place. 

There was to be no honeymoon escursion to the Isle 
of Man, the Lakes, or to Jericho. Of what use would 
such an excursion be 7 What pleasure could it afford 
in the fall of the year? It would be throwing good 
money away, and squandering more precious time. An- 
drew was wanted at the works, and the utmost holiday 
that could be accorded him was the day of his marriage, 
Ada raised no objections ; she seemed as indifferent to 
the advantages of a honeymoon as was "Hammer" 
Grice. So long as she secured Andrew as a husband — 
young, good-looking, amiable— that was all she desired. 
It was no secret to any who knew the Buttons— ex- 
cept the Grices, those most interested — that Ada Button 
had not t>eon successful in love affau's, had, in fact, been 
fought shy of by the marriageable young men. 

There was no wedding-breakfast, no bride-cake, no 
health -drinking, no speech-making. As already said, no 
marriage bells rang out. No flowers were strewn, no 
rice cast, and it was hardly possible to throw a shoe 
after a bride who did not leave her home. 

Into the recondite question whether a trousseau waa 
obtained for Ada, the writer is unable to enter, but he 
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can aver that no expense was incurred by Andrew, or 
for Andrew, in the matter of dress. 

" You have the suit ordered for Sant's foneral — ^that 
will do admirably to be married in. You have four day 
shii'ts, six pocket-handkerchiefs, eight socks, and a box 
of paper collars. That will suffice." 

The dictum was that of his father, and it settled the 
matter of Andrew's clothing. The same coach and the 
same driver that we saw conducting a deputation to 
Button's, and again encaged for a Mineral, now conveyed 
the wedding party to tbe home of the young couple. 

No sooner was Andrew in the house, arrived from the 
ceremony at Scatterley Church, than he looked eagerly 
about him, and asked, — 

<< Where is Queenie ? She should be here to congratu- 
late us. I have not seen her for an age." 

"Nor are likely to see her for another," said Ada. 
" She is ?one." 

" Grone I" repeated Andrew, starting and staring at his 
wife with dismay in his open blue eyes. 

"Gone these three weeks," repUed Ada, indiffer- 
ently. 

" Gone— where to T 

" How am I to know ?" 

"But — ^good gracious I Queenie gone I and you do 
not know where she is I" 

" I do not know — I have made no inquiries." 

" Then you should have done so." 

" Of course I am in the wrong. No sooner are we 
married than you find fault with me." 

" But this is frightful. When did she go T 

"Are you deaf or stupid ? I have already said three 
weeks ago." 

" Queenie gone I" 

" She took herself off with a play-actor or mounte- 
bank — I do not understand distinctions among that class 
of people." 

" But— does my father?—" 

At that moment Jabez Grice entered the room. 

"Father!" said Andrew, in great excitement and 
agitation, " Ada says that Queenie has gone — has run 
away." 

"Why was I not told?" asked Mr. Grice. "^hen 
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did this happen? Give me all particulars, and I will 
have her recovered." 

" It is too late," said Ada. " There was some fellow 
loafing about the place at night, and Queenie continu- 
ally out talking with him. It was a scandal to a re- 
spectable house like ours, and I really was relieved when 
she ran away with him." 

" I don't believe it I I cannot believe it I" exclaimed 
Andrew, pacing the room. 

" So— you give me the lie with almost the first words 
vou use in the house after our marriage I" said Ada, 
bitterly. 

" But what grounds have you — " 

" I will not answer your catechism," retorted Ada. 

" But I insist on knowing ; you will answer me," said 
Jnbez. " I am her guardian, and know I must, and I 
will." 

" I will tell you," replied the young wife, " but not 
Andrew, who asserts that 1 am a liar, and bids me prove 
my words." She turned her head and looked at her 
husband, and her thin lips were drawn. "After this 
sort of scandalous proceeding had been going on for 
some time, she eloped with the fellow one night, and 
sent next morning for her box by this man, who told 
our maid he had been one of the company in the circus." 

" She cannot be far off," said Andrew, in the greatest 
distress. " Oh, father! what is to be done?" 

" I will make inquiries at once," replied Grice. "If it 
be as I anticipate, and the sow that might have been, 
but was not, washed, has returned to her wallowing in 
the mire, then nothing can be done for her. Not one 
penny of what her father left shall she have. The man 
— the only man with whom she could have gone — ^was 
Seth White, for he alone of the troupe of tumblers and 
buffoons remained in Saltwich. If 1 ascertain that he 
disappeared at the same time that she did, then — " For 
a whue " Hammer" clenched his teeth, and his face as- 
sumed a hard expression. " Then," he continued after a 
while, " then I shall withhold what is placed in my trust. 
Queenie must show that she deserves to have it — ^prove 
it to my satisfaction — before I give her one penny. My 
conscience will not suffer me to surrender what I know 
would be spent in debauchery, in every kind of vicious 
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and riotous living. Andrew, I shall make inquiries at 
once. If what Ada says proves to be the ease— and I 
do not doubt fol* one moment that it will do so — ^then I 
insist that this miserable, depraved ^irFs name be never 
mentioned again between us. Let ner be to us as one 
that is dead, nay, as one who never has been. Let her 
be as one dead to the church in this serious household, 
Anathema Maranatha I Amen I" 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 

UNDER THB OBEENWOOD TREE. 

Queenie's joyous nature, that had been beaten down 
at Alma Terrace and at the Buttons', recovered its elas- 
ticity at the Eanger's Lodge. Her happy spirit, that 
had drooped as a flower buffeted by winds and battered 
bv rain, rose buoyant in the sunny atmosphere at the 
Gerards'. 

There are homes in which reigns perpetual spring, in 
which the sun always shines, and the May breezes ever 
waft. Such was the house of the Gerards. 

Dick Gerard and his wife Martha were ever cheerftil. 
They were God-fearing, humble folk, making no pre- 
tence to be serious, not setting themselves up to bo 
models, and condemning to outer darkness all such as 
did not regard them as patterns, and conform to their 
mould and imitate their example. The birds of the air, 
the beasts of the field, the fluttering insects in the sun- 
beam are happy, and follow the Taw of their nature 
without self-consciousness and trumpeting their orderli- 
ness, and the Gerards led an innocent, joyous life in their 
pleasant cottage, and were unaware that there was any- 
thing extraordinary and imitable in their mode of life, 
in their manner of enduring the sorrows, and gathering 
in the gladness, that fell to their share. 

A ranger's life is certainly not one of great hardship, 
but it has its dangers, and a keeper's wife may enjoy 
the happiness of having a healthy-minded and hale- 
bodied husband, but she has also her cares when the 

16* 
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poachers are about, and at intervals they travel in gangs 
and give notice beforehand that, if the keepers attempt 
to obstruct them, they will do it at their penl. But, 
whatever the difficulties and dangers that were before 
them, the Gerards looked forward with quiet trust, and 
with light hearts bred of trust. If a dyke ran across 
their course, they leaped it, hand in hana, with a laugh. 

It was wonderful how much they had to talk about 
when together. There was always something to tell, 
some question to be asked, some proceeding to be dis- 
cussed, often some little joke to be bandied about from 
one to the other. And how they laughed over trifles — 
like children. There was, of course, some domestic 
strife, caused by one endeavoring to overreach the other 
— she by smuggling into his plate some choice piece of 
food that had oeen put on hers, he by surreptitiously 
doing some of her more arduous bits of work when she 
was otherwise engaged. 

The ranger and his wife had a child, a daughter of 
twelve, who was paralysed in her lower limbs. She had 
met with an accident — a chill — and had never recovered 
the use of her feet. She sat all day in a little rush arm- 
chair, sometimes by the fire, sometimes in the sun. Her 
mother talked to her whilst engaged on her work, and 
it was possible that the habit of incessantly talking 
which Martha Gerard possessed, if inherited as a faculty 
fVom her mother, had been largely developed by the 
necessity she felt of amusing the child — of preventing 
her from feeling her infirmity. 

The little girl, Jessie, required a good deal of attention ; 
she had to be ministered to as a babe in arms, though she 
was handy with her fingers and could knit stockings and 
darn rents, plait straw and weave osiers. At times she 
sufiered much rheumatic pain in her joints, but, never- 
theless, the drawn, white face was ever cheerful, and the 
child looked forward into a future that could never be 
one of soundness, into life that could be nothing but a 
painful existence, without a murmur, even with a smile. 

What a contrast this house presented to those in which 
Queenie had been sheltered hitherto I There was none 
of the grumbling, fault-finding fussiness of Mrs. Eain- 
bow, none of the disorder of tidying that was perpetual 
in her habitation. There was none of the repression 
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of animal spirits and cultivation of an artificial con- 
science, that damning of what was natural, and blessing 
of what was unreal, which had constituted the moral 
atmosphere of No. 4 Alma Terrace ; there was none of 
the harshness, heartlessness, snapping, rending that she 
had encountered from Ada at the farm, hidden under a 
smooth and cold exterior, like a volcano buried in snow. 

Here was cheerful innocence, frank cordiality. The 
Gerards made a pleasure of work, and a holiday of every 
day of drudgery ; for somehow, they had the wit, what- 
ever they undertook, to discover in it something con- 
ducive to happiness, and to find a pleasant, easy way of 
executing every duty. 

It was a wonder to Queenie to hear the sick and 
suffering child sing to herself at ni^ht when she was in 
pain that precluded sleep. It touched her to the quick 
to see how the child's mother fondled her, and laughed, 
and told funny stories to the eirl, whilst her eyes were 
full of moisture ; and to see how Jessie, in response, 
though biting her lips to prevent herself from crying 
out m her spasms, smiled and caressed her mother's 
cheeks. The father, moreover, was as devoted to his 
crippled girl as was the mother, and it was a pretty and 
pathetic sight on Sundays to watch him as he carried 
the child lightly in his arms, as though she were no 
heavier than a dove, to the foresters' parish church in 
the merry greenwood. 

One evening, when the patient was in bed, Queenie 
ventured on the remark, — 

" What a sad thing that Jessie is so infirm." 

The ranger looked surprised, thought for a moment, 
and then said, — 

" I don't Imow I I shouldn't have loved her half so 
much, nor would her mother have cared for her as she 
does now. And I doubt if Jessie herself would ha' been 
so happy." 

In such a house, where all seemed so complete in 
itself, an intruder ran the risk of disturbing its equani- 
mity ; but Queenie found that she fitted into her sur- 
roundings without an efi'oi*t, and filled a place as though 
forming an integral part of the whole. Her own brignt 
nature was in accordance with that of the Gerards, and 
she felt none of that restlessness, that craving after 
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amusement, which had forced her to commit extrava- 
gances under the repression to which she had been sub- 
jected at the Grices. Yet as Queenie looked back to the 
time she had been in Alma Terrace, she could not refuse 
to acknowledge that, notwithstanding the exaggeration 
and restraint there, she had learned something, and that 
a something of immense importance to her, — ^the lesson 
that she should be ruled by principle, and not be swayed 
by caprice, should live to fulfil duties, not be the 
creature of impulse. She had acquired the conviction, 
mainlv through Andrew, that life was not a soap-bubble, 
to be blown about in iridescent emptiness till it bursts, 
but a something with definite purpose to guide it, with 
an object to which to attain, and a course marked out 
which it must pursue. What she had learned at the 
Grices as a theory, that she saw put in practice at the 
Gerards. But she would never, perhaps, have under- 
stood what governed the Gerards, had she not been 
shown the motive-principle at the Grices. 

How was it that her mind reverted to Andrew so 
frequently ? Andrew — what was he now to her ? What 
could he be to her for the future ? She persuaded her- 
self that the reason why she thought of him so much 
was because she pitied him greatly for the prospect that 
lay before him — ^the prospect of a life of contention— 
wnen married to Ada Button, and she pitied him for the 
estrangement that must ensue when he came to really 
know her. 

Andrew was rushing into this union, without a 
suspicion as to the real character of the woman to 
whom he was about to link his life. What there was in 
Ada that could have induced him to propose, was a puz- 
zle to Queenie. Ada had indeed a prepossessing exterior, 
^ but her manner before strangers was cold and repellent. 
Only among her familiars and when there was no need 
for disguise, or when the furious passions in her breast 
broke forth, did she fling aside this frozen demeanour, 
and then those who saw her longed for a return to her 
former fpostiness — that at least was tolerable. 

Queenie had no right to think so often and so long of 
Andrew ; she knew it, and strove to turn her thoughts 
to other matters. 

She was helped to do this by Eab, who was not long 
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in discovering where she was, and whose delight at find- 
ing her with his sister was boundless. He did not 
venture to press himself on Queenie. He did not speak 
to her a word about his feeliiigs. He talked about his 
sister, the crippled niece, about his life as an under- 
ranger, about wnat alterations and improvements he was 
effecting in his cottage. 

Often, in the evening, he sat over the fire and smoked 
with Dick Gerard, and spoke about poachers and game. 
Bab knew intimately the ways of both. But what a 
field for observation, what an eternal spring of interest 
were the forest and the cover I How inexhaustible is the 
study of animal life, and how ilill of mysteries it is I 

Queenie listened whilst this conversation went on, and 
it greatly entertained her. Animals she had ever loved, 
but the wild animal and its ways were new to her. 

When they were alone together, Rab spoke to Queenie 
of all kinds of matters except of his love. Of that he 
never spoke. To it he never alluded. Once only, 
humbly, shyly, he inquired if it were unpleasant to her 
that he came so often to the Banger's Cottage. Let her 
say so and he would stay away. 

She could not find it in her heart to tell him that his 
presence embarrassed her — ^yet it was so. Martha saw 
the good influence exerted over her brother by the girl, 
knew the state of his heart, and would allude to the 
change wrought in the lawless, headstrong youth, and 
express her hope that Queenie would continue to control 
him, and would finally reclaim him altogether. 

But the girl could not entertain towards Bab any 
deeper feeling than regard. If he were content with 
that, with being treated as a brother, she would give 
him true fraternal afiection. But she knew too surely 
that what brought him so frequently from his distant 
cottage was a hope that some day he might win some- 
thing better than sisterly regard. She often formed the 
resolution to tell him that his hopes were in vain, but 
never could muster up the courage to do so ; she hinted 
as much to Martha, but Mrs. Gerard was of that sanguine 
disposition which disregards things contrary to what is 
desired, and hopes for what is wished for in spite of 
every discouragement. 

Bab brought her small presents — a bunch of moss 
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with Jew's ears of brilliaDt scarlet, a jay's wing, a cluster 
of coDcs growiDg into a ball, a late- blooming blue bor- 
rage, hazel nuts. She accepted these little presents. 
She could not wound him by reftiwing them. It would- 
seem wanton ingratitude to bid him take them else- 
where. 

But these little gifts were a vexation to her. It 
troubled her that she was so unwilling to receive them. 

Why should she not like Eab better than she did An- 
drew? Andrew belonged to another, and Eab was 
free. Andrew, after he had known her, had cast him- 
self at the feet of Ada, but Eab had been her faithful, 
devoted swain since he bad rescued her from the 
fallen circus, and Eab had never had another love. 

Why should she dream of Andrew, and not of Eab ? 
Why should Andrew occupy so much her waking 
thoughts ? 

Alas ! the heart is not under the control of reason. It 
18 wayward and capricious. 



CHAPTBE XXX. 

IMPBOyiNO THE OCCASION. 

" I THINK now that we will improve the occasion," said 
Jabez Grice. 

" What occasion ?" asked Ada, sharply. 

'^The marriage — ^the solemn union of hearts and 
hands." 

'<It might be improved with advantage," said the 
bride. "Certainly with advantage, when Andrew be- 
gins by calling me a liar, and asking after a common 
circus girl the moment he sets foot in the house." 

" If you will ring the bell and call the servant, I will 
do my best — " 

Ada interrupted. 

" She is engaged." 

"But it is my wish," said Jabez, peremptorily. 
" When I say a thing, I mean it to be done." He went 
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to the bell and sounded, then to the door and called down 
the passage, <* Jemima, bring the lamp." 

<<OhI the lamp. I have no objection to that," said 
Ada, with a sheer. 

When, however, the servant entered and placed the 
lighted oil lamp on the table, shut the shutters and drew 
the curtains, Jabez approached his chair to the table, 
opened a bi^ book, and waited till the operation of ex- 
cluding the last rays of departing day was over. 

Grice watched the girl with somewhat grim face. 
His son had dutifully drawn up his chair. Then said 
Grice, — 

'^ Jemima, sit down. I am going to extract certain 
serious and edifying considerations from the event that 
has this day taken place." 

Jemima curtseyed and planted herself near the 
door. 

Ada, who had been by the fire, started up, went to the 
window and withdrew the green kerchief that had been 
thrown over a canary cage. Then she returned to her 
seat by the fire. 

''What is the meaning of that proceeding?" asked 
Jabez. 

" You will learn presently,'* answered Ada. 

Hardly had Jabez Grice begun to harangue, expound, 
and develop his subject, before the canary, roused oy the 
brilliant light and animated by the strong voice, struck 
up a tweet-tweet I and then broke into shrill, rapid song. 
Jabez stopped speaking and looked indignantly at the 
bird, thereupon the canary also ceased. No sooner, how- 
ever, had he recommenced, than the bird also resumed 
its shrill strain. 

" Stop that creature !" ordered Grice. 

No one stirred. 

The canary rang out its thrilling song, merrily, 
defiantly. 

" I said, * Stop that bird I* " repeated « Hammer."; 

" Shall I remove the cage ?" asked Andrew. 

" Anything for quiet I — strangle it. I cannot hear my 
own voice." 

" I will throw the cover over the cage," said Ada. 

" Why did you remove it ?" asked Jabez. 

'' I thought to increase your congregation." 
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She went to the window, and, with a contemptuous 
lerk, threw the green kerchief over the cage, but bo that 
it hung down more on one side than on the other. The 
canary at once ceased to sing. Grice resumed his dis- 
course. 

It was his wont, when addressing an audience, whether 
a small one in a room, or the public in a hall, to look 
around him and mark the effect of his words on those 
who listened. 

After a while, and a look or two at the maid, he said 
severely, — 

*' Jemima I there is no need for you to watch the bird- 
cage I'* 

" No, sir, certainly." 

" I will trouble you to keep your eyes on me." 

« Yee, Bir, certainly." 

Nevertheless, furtively, whenever she thought she 
would not be observed, the girl's eyes did revert to the 
bird-cage. 

" Tweet ! tweet I" sang the canary. 

Mr. Grice paused, shut his mouth, and frowned. 

"Tweet! tweet!" 

The bird was waking up again. It surely was not 
singing in its sleep ! 

Grice looked hard at it, and saw that the ill-adjusted 
cover was sliding off. As he watched, down it came, and 
fell in a heap on the carpet. At once the canary resumed 
its song in full flow and acute shrillness. 

" This is intolerable !" said Grice. " Andrew, remove 
the cage." 

His son stood up, got a chair, and, whilst Jemima 
looked on in breathless interest, .imhooked the bird-cage, 
and then stepped down. 

" Take care, sir," said the girl. " You're spilling the 
bird's drinking water." 

When the canary had been taken into the company 

Earlour, and the doors shut, and Andrew had resumed 
is seat, " Hammer" returned to his topic, and continued 
as though his discourse had suffered no interruption. 
But his own attention was speedily distracted. Ada 
was obviously signalling some mstructions to the maid. 
She was at the fire, b^ind Grice's back, and he could 
not see her without turning round, but he observed that 
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Jemima looked inquiringly towards her, then down on 
the carpet, then back at her mistress, then gave a nod 
and look of comprehension, and stooped from her chair 
to pick up something from oif the ground. 

Again the speaker halted in his discourse, and in a 
tone of irritation asked, — 

« What is it now ?" 

" Please, sir, only a bit of groundsel dropped by Mr. 
Andrew as he was carrying out the cage." 

" Put it on the table and be still !" 

« Yes, SU-." 

He resimied. But he had not proceeded for long be- 
fore he heard Ada at the fire-irons. She was poking the 
fire. 

He paused and coughed. 

Then she began to rake out the white ash in the cor- 
ners of the grate. 

Jabez looked over his shoulder. 

" How long is this noise going to last?" 

" Till the m^ is in good condition." 

He turned to the subject of discourse. 

Then he heard the shovel grating against the bricks 
of the hearth. A red-hot cinder had been raked out, 
also a lump of coal blistering and spurting forth flame. 
Ada was picking these pieces up on the shovel to lay 
them on the fire again. Grice coughed again and moved 
impatiently in his chair. He raised his voice and spoke 
loudly and rapidly so as to drown the noise of the shovel. 
Then Ada took the hearth-brush and swept together the 
ashes under the grate. This fidgeted " Hammer" still 
further. He lost the thread of his ideas ; he became con- 
fused in what he said. Then he turned about in his seat 
and said, imperiously, — 

" Have done I This is insufferable." 

<<rm not going to have a dirty hearth," said the 
bride. 

" Have you finished now ?" 

« Yes." 

No sooner, however, had he recommenced than, in 
putting back the brush, Ada touched the fire-irons that 
she had stood up at the side of the grate, and they came 
down with a crash. 

Grice shut his book with violence. 
I n 17 
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" Never, never, have I endared such contradiction ; 
never euch interruption before !" 

"Jemima," said Ada, i^oring bis wrath, "bring in 
BUpper, and don't forget my stout." 

"Stout I" echoed Grice. "Stout, did you aay? Do 
you not know that I never allow alcoholic drinks on 
my table — in my house?" 

" This is neither your house, nor your table. Bring 
the stout, Jemima, and a corkscrew in case it is not 
up." 

" I' will not sit at the same table with you if you 
touch it," said " Hammer." 

" Jemima," ordered Ada, with undisturbed coolness, 
"put a napkin on the corner table before the shell- 
flowers, and lay Mr. Grice's phite aod knife and fork 
there." 

The maid did as required. " Hammer" was unable to 
speak for astonishment and wrath at the effrontery of 
his daughter-in-law. He had said he would not sit with 
her, and he could not retract or go fW)m his own words 
that evening. He was constrained to submit to be pnt 
in the comer at a little rosewood table, the snriace of 
which was very polished, and was, moreover, encumbm^d 
with a stand, on which stood a vase that contained arti- 
ficial flowers, made of sea-shells, under a belt-giass. 

Jemima took a glass paper-weight, in which, be- 
Death the convex surface, might be seen a view of 
Peel Castle, and an inscription — "A present tW>m tbo 
Isle of Man" — and placed it on one corner of the napkin. 

" I think, sir, that will hold it," said Jemima confiden- 
tially ; " but you won't fidget, will you, sir? The table 
ia awfiil slippery." 

Sullen, silent, uneasy at the novelty of his position, 
hardly knowing what steps to take to establish his 
menaced supremacy, Grice seated himself at the comer 
table, with his back to the lamp and the supper table in 
the middle of the room, and to his son and daughter-in- 
law. In his vexation his hand shook, and he knocked 
over a spoon that fell on the floor. 

" Now, then, that is of silver," said Ada. " Don't you 
know that every time a bit of plate goes down, a penny 
is struck out of it? How clumsy some people srel 
What will you eat?" 
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^< Hammer" Grice, conscious that his position was 
undignified) even ludicrous, that Jemima was laughing 
at him — worse than that, pitied him — looked surlily 
over his left shoulder and saw that in front of Andrew 
was cold mutton. He turned his head, and, looking 
over his right shoulder, saw hot beel'steak pie before 
Ada. 

He wanted hot beefsteak pie. He disliked cold mut- 
ton, but he was too offended with Ada to ask for some 
of her dish, to subject himself to the annoyance of being 
given too little crust and too much fat and gristle. She 
was capable of doing this out of sheer wantonness. In 
a tone of irritation he said,-— 

" Andrew — mutton I" 

Then the maid-servant came to him, stooped, and, 
offering a dish of boiled potatoes, said, in a tone such as 
she might have used to a peevish, naughty child, — 

"There, sir I You'll have some potato; won't you, 
nowT 

He resented the tone, tossed his great head, and said, 
roughly,— 

« ril eat bread." 

" You'll be careful — do now — ^about that napkin. The 
table is terrible slippery." 

Grice had got his mouth ftdl of mutton when he heard 
Ada say, — 

" Andrew, be so good as to cut the strings to my cork ; 
don't be afraid, the stout isn't very much up." 

" Do nothing of the kind I" ordered " Hammer," as 
soon as he had bolted the mutton. 

He could calculate on obedience from his son ; but he 
was too late— Andrew had done what his wife required. 

" It is up, Andrew," said Ada. " Pour the stout out 
carefully — ^not like that. Who but a fool would hold 
the bottle in that fashion? So — sideways. GeniAy, 
gent-ly; I don't like froth! Will you have some? 
There is plenty for both." A long breath. "It is 
de-licious.' 

" Andrew I I forbid you." 

« Father, I am drinking skimmed milk." 

" Hammer" continued to eat till he had cleared his 

Elate. Then he sat scowling at the shell flowers, with 
is hands on his knees under the rosewood table. Oc- 
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casionally, as a spasm of anger came over him, he kicked 
out at the leg of the table. Then came in the sweets. 
He would not look round, and he accepted with a churl- 
ish growl what was placed before him. As the lamp 
was immediately behind him, the shadow of his broad 
person was cast over his plate with its contents, and he 
ate in obscurity and discomfort. He was too angry to 
pay heed to, certainly to enjoy, his food, and the shadow 
was too deep to allow him to observe it well. He heard 
his daughter-in-law, whose spirits had risen under the 
influence of the bottled stout, talk cheerfully, if not flip- 
pantly, to Andrew, but he ^ave no heed to what she 
said. He chafed at his humiliating position in shadow 
in the corner. Presently Ada interrupted what she was 
saying to ask, — 

" Any more, Grumps ?** 

« No." 

Then he could have bit his tongue out for having 
answered her when she spoke to him so insolently. 

« Do you like it, Mr. Grice ?" 

« MiddUnff." 

" I thought you would. Have another spoonful. It 

is TIPSY OAKE." 

" What r' roared " Hammer," bounding to his feet, and, 
in so doing, he pulled down napkin, plate, spoon, and 
tumbler, also the present from the Isle of Man. " What !" 
thundered he. " I'll tell you what — once for all. Un- 
derstand I Where I am, there one of us — ^you or I— 
goes to the wall—you or 1 1" 

" Quite so ! And I am sure that will not be 7." 
Then, rising from her place with a mocking laugh, Ada 
asked, "This evening, which of us has best improved 
the occasion f . 



CHAPTER XXXL 

A BASKET OF BLAOKBERBIES. 

Jabez Grige's mood during the ensuing day was not 
cheerful. He was angrv with himself for having borne 
the humiliation to which he had been subjected ; angry 
with Ada for having humbled him ; angry with Jemima 
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for having assisted in his humiliation ; and angry with 
Andrew for having witnessed his deposition from the 
first place of authority. He showed his ill-humour at 
the works; nothing pleased him. The men engaged 
were idle, clumsy, stupid. The bricks were bad, the 
wood rotten, the lime poor. 

Mr. Button came to the place and buttonholed 
him. 

" Well, Grice, how do you get on with Ada ?" he asked, 
with his cunning eyes screwed up. 

" Hammer" growled an unintelligible answer. 

" Oh, I see," said Button, " begun to break your back, 
has she ? How long before it is broke, eh V And he 
went away cackling with laughter. 

Besentment rendered Grice's heart bitter, and he re- 
solved to make a determined stand against Ada. He 
had quelled all Saltwich into deference — ^that is to say, 
that part of Saltwich which was worth consideration — 
and was he to be defied by one girl ? He would speedily 
show her which was master — what he, "Hammer" 
Grice, was. 

On the previous evening Jabez had not smoked. ^ He 
was fond of his pipe ; he could ill get on without it, he 
was accustomed to it every evening. For once the ^^ ^ 
before he had not pulled it out and puffed. Tota^^ 
ton was no smoker; there was no savour of ^^^^^t 
about the house. Bather than engage in a fresh coicxt» ^^ 
he had foregone his pipe. From something let ^^^^vu^^ 
Ada, Grice relt sure that she would make a stand ^^^^^x}^ 
his smoking in the sitting-room. He would dra^ e^^®^ 
his pipe that evening ; it should be no calumet of ^^^^^^ 
but a bone of contention. Over that pipe the ^t^^^® 
should be waged, the issue of which would de**^ ^® 
who was to be the governing power in that plaC^' ^^\ 
ruminated over the future. Should be achie^ J^^^k, 
^lendid victory, and then retire and /a^o back ^^^^'f^-^ 
Terrace? But that would be a confession of ^ \>^ ( 
More than that, the house, No. 4, could not recei^*^ ^%i 
Tom Button occupied his room. When Queei^^ 't^^^^- 
been received, an additional bedchamber had bea^^ ^ -t**^* 
at No, 5, and into this Andrew had been remoV^ 0^^ 
she might have his vacated room. No-w that w^^ ^ V>5 
up, and the third apartment at No. 4 i^as occupi^ 

17* 
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servant, engaged because Tom Button was exacting as 
to his comforts. 

Moreover, whilst the works were in progress, it was 
advisable that Grice should be on the spot to superin- 
tend ; when the factory began work, as the boiling was 
to be continued night and day, it was essential that he 
should be at hand throughout the twenty-four hours. 

No, it was not practicable for him to retire now. All 
the more important that a brilliant and decisive victory 
should establish forever the fact that his will was to be 
supreme, his word the law governing the new establish- 
ment. 

Having determined on the field of operations and the 
plan of campaign, Jabez Grice felt more easy in his 
mind, and his former confidence returned. He would 
waive the objection to sitting at table with Ada whilst 
she imbibed stout — at all events for that evening. He 
would not again insist on a domestic haran^e till he 
had achieved his great success in the battle over the 
pipe. 

When Grice had come to this resolve, his equanimity 
of temper returned. His anger entertained against Ada 
was not abated, but the great disturbance of mind due 
to sense of reverse became allayed. He contemplated 
the prospect of paying Ada off with interest for her 
audacity in attempting to resist him, in having put on 
him affronts. 

In his excitement and indignation, Jabez had not 
thought of Queenie. It was other with Andrew. 
Having obtained leave of absence from his father, he 
made his way to Saltwich and inquired into the pro- 
ceedings of Seth White. He speedily learned that the 
fellow had lodged with Mrs. Eainbow, and also that he 
had disappeared three weeks ago, somewhere about the 
time when Queenie had left the Buttons. 

Then Andrew went to Heathendom to question Mrs* 
Eainbow herself. He found that lady loquacious but 
uncommunicative on the point he desired to have cleared 
up. It was true that Seth had been with her, and that 
he was gone. He had departed on the trail of a circus 
visiting Yorkshire, in the hopes of getting an engage- 
ment therein. When, however, Andrew mentioned 
Queenie, he could not gather from the woman whether 
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Bhe had seen her, and whether she knew what had be- 
come of her. 

Hesitatingly, guarding against allowing her to sup- 
pose that he gave credence to the surmise, he mentioned 
what had been said in his presence — that Queenie had 
gone off with Seth. 

Mrs. Bainbow laughed. 

"I'll soon set your mind at rest on that," said she. 
" IVe a letter from Seth somewhere — ^I got it three days 
ago. Lor* bless me, wherever can it be!" 

After long searching it was discovered in a cup on the 
mantelshelf She handed it to Andrew. 

" I can't read myself," she said, " but that will show 
you Queenie ain't with hinu More I won't say." 

The letter began with an account of how Seth had 
followed a circus from place to place till he had finally 
overtaken it at Hull, and how that he had met with 
disappointment there. The season was at an end. Not 
till next spring would companies be on the move, there- 
fore he must make shift to keep life in him during the 
winter months by following some other trade. The 
letter concluded with, " My respects to the little Queen, 
and please to tell her there is nothing to be done through 
winter." 

" Why !" exclaimed Andrew. " You know where she 
is." 

"How do you make that out?" asked Mrs. Bain- 
bow. 

" By the letter. He sends a messsage to her by 
you." 

" It don't follow I knows,'* replied the woman, " He 
may think she is still at the Buttons." 

" How can he ? According to your own account he 
left Saltwich four days after the disappearance of 
Queenie. He must have known of that. He had been 
her playfellow from childhood. Come, tell me I Where 
is she ?" 

" I know nothing. Don*t ask me. Now I'm off with 
my wheelbarrow selling herrings, and I can't attend to 
you." 

Seeing that the woman was resolved to say no mc«<ik^ 
yet convinced that she could communicate further it^^Q'^- 
mation if she chose, Andrew turned disappointedly ^ 
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the door, when it opened and in came Queenie with a 
white rush basket in her hand, looking brighter, more 
fresh in colour, than he had ever seen her before. 

She started, and so did he; and both stood for a 
moment contemplating each other with some embarrass- 
ment. He recovered first, and advancing to her took 
her hand. 

" Queenie— only yesterday did father and I learn that 
you were not at the Buttons ; that you had run away.'* 

" Kun away, Andrew ! That is an odd way of putting 
it. I was — but no, I will say nothing about it. I have 
heard the news. You are married I" 

" Yes, Queenie I" — involuntarily and unconsciously he 
sighed. " Yesterday the knot for life was tied." 

"Poor Andrew I" — involuntarily, unconsciously she 
said it. 

Then both were silent. 

Queenie looked down at the basket, and that enabled 
her to escape from the embarrassing situation. 

" See here, Andrew, I heard of it and I thought I must 
give you and her some little present. I have no money, 
so I give you what I can. 1 have been all the morning 
in the forest picking blackberries — they are as big as 
mulberries. I have put in only the finest. Did you 
ever see blackberries of such a size as this, Andrew? 
and they are sweet as honey and melt in the mouth. And 
I wove the little basket myself. I have learned how to 
do it from that poor crippled child — " Queenie checked 
herself and, colouring, said, — " I do not want you to 
know where I am. I am very happy. I am with the 
kindest people. But I do not wish you to come and see 
me. I do not wish your father to know where I am, or 
ho may use his authority to order me away and place me 
where I could not endure the life. Put a beefsteak be- 
fore a horse and he will turn away his head. Give a 
man a handful of grass and be will toss it aside. You 
must give the beefsteak to the man and the grass to the 
horse. Your father tnes to feed me on what does not 
suit my nature. Now I am where — being a mere ani- 
mal — 1 can eat grass, and gather blackberries, so I can 
trip and sing and laugh and be happy. I brought this 
little basket here to-day for Mrs. Kainbow to take to 
you as a present from a friend and to name no 
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names ; but, oh, Andrew, you have caught me, and now 
you will know whose fingers picked the fruit. Well, I 
fed you with nuts the first time I saw you — take these 
now." 

The blackberries were superb ; she had chosen only 
the largest and ripest she could find, and had arranged 
them tastefully along with many tinted leaves toucbed 
by the transforming wand of autumn, all enclosed in 
the pretty white basket. 

Andrew thanked her with gratitude, but yet with 
consciousness of some restraint. It was so strange, so 
unsatisfactory that this child, for whom his father had 
made himself responsible, should be thus adrift, lodged 
temporarily he knew not where, among persons of whom 
he knew nothing, possibly exposed to danger, and cer- 
tainly without means. 

As soon as he had taken the basket, Queenie slipped 
away, saying,— 

" Do not follow me, please, Andrew ; it is best for both 
of us that we should see as little as possible of each 
other." 

Then she was gone. 

Andrew returned thoughtfully to Button's, carrying 
the blackberries. 

He found his father talking to Ada in the drive out- 
side the house. It was necessary or advisable to include 
a portion of the garden in the precincts of the works. 
This Jabez was explaining to his daughter-in-law, who 
received the information with a bad grace. 

" I know what the end will be," said she. " We shall 
be able to have neither vegetables, nor shrubs, nor flow- 
ers. Everything will be poisoned. Very well, take in 
a bit more of ground you are going to blight. It matters 
not I" Then, turning to Andrew, " What have you got 
there I" 

"Blackberries — a wedding present ftom Queenie. 
Father, I have seen her." 

" Queenie I Queenie again !" exclaimed Ada. 

" You have seen her ?'^ asked Jabez. " Is she not gone 
with that circus rider ?" 

" No, father. Nothing of the sort." 

« Where is she ?" 

" I do not know." 



\ 
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" That is false I" said Ada intervening. " You gave me 
the lie yesterday ; I return it now. Of course you have 
found her, for you hid her." 

"Do not be unreasonable, Ada/' said Andrew, in a 
soothing tone. "She ran away because she could not 
fit herself into the surroundings here any more than she 
could at Alma Terrace. Till yesterday, I did not know 
she was gone. Now I do not know where she is in 
hiding. She would not tell me. It is by the merest 
chance that I lighted on her. She had heard of our 
marriage, and had been in the forest collecting black- 
berries for us as a humble offering, and she brought them 
to Mrs. Bainbow when I happened to be there inquiring 
about Seth White." 

" Seth White !" sneered Ada. " What care you about 
Seth White ! You went after that circus girl." 

" I went to ask what had become of White, as I 
gathered from you that you supposed he had taken her 
awav. It turns out that you were wrong. He is in 
Hull ; she is somewhere in the neighbourhood." 

" Why need you inquire after her ?" 

" Because my father is responsible for her. She is his 
ward. He has, I believe, money that he holds in trust 
for her. We are bound to ascertain where she is and 
how she fares." 

" You leave all that to me," said Jabez. " I did not 
ask you to meddle. As to her money, she must satisfy 
me that she will make a good use of it before I trust her 
with any." 

"But, father, she is without a penny. She picked 
those blackberries because she could buy us nothing." 

" If she were leading a reputable and honest life, she 
would not be in hiding. That which is of the truth 
coraeth to the light. That which is of evil flieth the 
light and conceals itself Where is she ? Let her come 
to me, tell me with whom she is, what she is doing, con- 
fess that she has been a prodigal and is a penitent, and I 
will let her have money — not till then !" 

" I am certain you misjudge her, father !" 

" I never misjudge. I take you to witness. Did not 
I declare destruction would come to that circus, even 
before it fell ? When I shook out my green umbrella 
against it — did I not therewith shake it level with the 
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dust? It went to destruction. Even so I know — ^I 
possess moral certainty that this unhappy girl is going 
fast to destruction, if she not be lost already." 

" But — what grounds have you, father, for this judg- 
ment r 

" Grounds I grounds ! Are you catechising me as you 
catechised your wife yesterday? I want no grounds. 
I have a moral conviction it is so, which stands above 
all grounds. There are certain matters one knows by 
an inner light. By that light I know that she is lost— 
a child of perdition." 

" Give me that," said Ada, pointing to the basket. 

Andrew handed her the pretty little vessel, with its 
dainty arrangement of many-coloured leaves and fruit, 
every one of which seemed to have been placed in order 
with a study of effect. 

Ada no sooner had the basket in her hand than she 
fung the blackberries and fluttering leaves away among 
the Dushes, over the gravel and the grass, and then, 
casting down the basket itself, she trod it out of shape, 
saying,— 

" I would it were her head I" There were black- 
berries still in it, some under her foot, and the ripe 
juice oozed out. "I would," said Ada, "that were 
ner blood 1 I hate her 1" 



CHAPTEE XXXII. 

A BROKEN BACK. 

"With a sanguine heart and sure confidence Jabez 
Grice looked forward to the conflict that was to take 
place in the evening over his pipe. If he chose to pull 
It out, to stuff it with tobacco, to light and puff at it, 
Ada might give him black looks, cast at him sharp 
words, but she could not prevent him from smoking, 
any more than he could prevent her from drinking 
stout. He saw his mistake on the previous evening. 
He had protested against that which he could not, 
without violence, withhold her from doing. Also, in 
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the matter of the harangue — improving the occasion — 
ho had laid himseif open to annoyance. Bat it was 
another matter altogetner with a pipe. She would bo 
powerless to interfere eifectivelv. He chose his own 
ground as did the English at Crecy and at Waterloo, 
and the secret of success lies very generally in that. 
After supper, Jabez drew out his account books, opened 
them on tne table, and then, with his eye fixed on Ada, 
he extracted his pipe from its case and stuffed it with 
bird's-eye. 

" I am not accustomed to tobacco," said she at once. 
" I object to your smoking in the house." 

Jabez made no answer. The pipe was between his 
lips, he stooped to the fire, kindled a piece of paper, ap- 
plied the flame to the bowl, and drew the first whiff, 
with his eye fastened on Ada. 

For a moment she seemed disconcerted, then sat 
down, accepted the inevitable and said no more. 

The tobacco glowed in the bowl of Grice's pipe, 
but hotter glowed the sense of triumph in his heart. 
From his nostrils he exhaled two columns of smoke, 
and about his brain rolled the fume of the incense of 
self-laudation at having thus decisively shown that he 
would not submit to dictation from his son's wife. 

"If you dislike smoke," said Andrew, in a half 
whisper, " why do you not go into the drawing-room ?" 

"In a house like this," answered Ada, "every smell, 
evoiy sound is in all the rooms at once." 

" 1 will take in a candle and accompany you,'' said 
Andrew. 

" I will go there when I choose, and by myself." 

Jabez Grice remained by the fireside for some minutes, 
doing nothing save enjoy the sense of triumph, but he 
was not a man to remain inert, and he presently turned 
his chair around, took up his pencil, and began his 
accounts. 

At once Ada also rose and, lighting a candle, left the 
room, and in so doing forgot to shut the door. The 
chamber was, perhaps, somewhat close, and Grice had 
no objection to the admission of fresh air. 

After a while, however, he looked up, with an expres- 
sion of annoyance on his face, and said, — 

" Andrew — the door." 
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Ada had retired to the drawing-room, that formal 
apartment which, in middle-class houses, is never in- 
habited, only visited on solemn occasions of state. It 
contained a pianoforte, rarely used and sadly out of 
tune, for Ada, though at school she had been taught to 
play, was not musical, and rarely touched the keys. 

Now, in a spirit of perversity, she seated herself at 
the instrument, lighted the candles on it, opened her 
school exercises, and began to strum. 

Not only was the piano out of tune, but an P was 
mute. The wire was oroken. Had she chosen a com- 
position in which the F sharp was required and not the 
natural, this would have been of little moment ; but as 
if out of wilfulness, she played all her pieces in that 
series of keys in which the F natural is an indispensable 
noto, so that everything she played proclaimed the de- 
fective condition of the instrument. Moreover, Ada 
pl^ed badly^-out of time, without feeling. 

Jabez Grice had begun a calculation of the outlay ia 
wages on the works. To calculate he required to be 
undisturbed. This detestable and defective strumming 
irritated his ear, teased his mind, distracted his at- 
tention. 

"Andrew," said he, "go and shut the drawing-room 
door. That woman has left it open as well as this.'' 

The young man left the room. He entered that in 
which was his wife, and waited meekly at the side of 
the piano till she had finished one of her pieces, so that 
he might remonstrate. 

But she did not stay to finish. She interrupted her 
performance in the middle of a run, and asked, — 

« Well ?" 

" Dear Ada, my father is adding up his aocounts now, 
and this disturbs him somewhat. 

" He should not smoke." 

" Could you not play when he is not in the house T* 

" And he-— can he not smoke when he is out of it ?" 

" Ada, you should consider him, it is his habit, and at 
his age a man can ill break himself of an inveterate 
habit?' 

She struck the keys, made them jangle. 

" Andrew," said she, " his back must be broken." 

"Gruod Heavens, Adia, what do you mean?' 

18 
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"If I do not break his, he will break mine. We 
shall see. Give me twenty-four hours more. I'll do it." 

Again she struck the keys and produced a crash of 
discords. 

Andrew, incapable of eflfecting anything in the way 
of compromise, returned to the parlour, where his 
father was, after carefully shutting each door behind 
him. 

" It is this wretched house. These square houses are 
odious. As she said — the sound is everywhere. I am 
glad to think the smoke is also everywhere I'* said Grice, 
grimly, and he shut his account books. "I will do 
these sums when all are in bed. Then I shall have 
quiet." 

The battle was a drawn one. "Hammer" Grice 
had not achieved a decisive victory. He thought to 
himself, "If she tries this on again, I will cut the 
wires." 

Next day, Jabez was much occupied on the works. 
The chimney was rapidly progressing, and the first 
pan was being set up in the wych- house. In a fort- 
night, he calculated tnat the factory might start work 
— sufficiently to show Brundrith that they were in 
earnest. 

Mr. Nottershaw went over everything and expressed 
his satisfaction. 

"We shall do a stroke of work here/' said he, and 
rubbed his bands together. 

Mr. Button arrived. 

" Well, Jabez," he asked, with twinkling eyes, " how 
is your poor back ?" 

" I don't understand you." 

« Ada." 

"Ohl humph I to be irank with you, she is not the 
daughter-in-law I had expected ; far too self-willed, and 
lacks respect for her elders and betters. In a little time 
rU bring her to know her place." 

"You think so?" 

" Sure of it." 

That evening, at supper, Ada was unusually cheerful 
— she was even amiable— and Andrew's heart, which 
had felt an oppression since he made her his own, was 
momentarily relieved. 
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Ada could be vastly agreeable when she pleased. She 
was clever, and had some humour, though the latter 
was of a caustic nature. On this occasion she was 
apparently endeavouring to make amends for the un- 
pleasantnesses of the past evenings. Grice looked at 
her with watchful and studious eyes. He was puzzled. 
Did she suppose by this means to ^ain her point and win 
of his good-nature that he should abandon his pipe ? He 
would know only when the table was cleared and he 
pulled forth his tobacco pouch. 

Accordingly, he waited with some impatience till the 
supper was removed and the window had been thrown 
open for a moment Jo ventilate the room. Then, watch- 
ing Ada, he drew out his meerschaum and felt for the 
tobacco. She uttered no protest, did not even raise her 
eyes from the fire, to which she had turned. The pouch 
was empty. 

^' There s some baccy upstairs,'' said Grice, and left the 
apartment. 

He went leisurely up the stairs to his room, which 
was immediately over that in which meals were taken 
and the little family party sat. 

In another moment Andrew heard his father descend 
the stairs more rapidly than be went up ; the door was 
thrown open, and in it stood " Hammer" Grice, looking 
angry and saying, — 

" Ada, the maid has not made my bed. The room has 
not been touched since I left it this morning." 

"Well; make your own bed." 

"I am not accustomed to do these things. Send 
Jemima.'' 

** I have told Jemima to go to bed." 

" There is my ewer with no water in it." 

« Fill it yourself." 

" I tell you, I am not accustomed to do these things." 

" Nor am I accustomed to tobacco." 

Grice stood in the doorway, silent, glowering at Ada. 
She looked him straight in the eyes, without rising from 
her chair, without wincing. 

" I cannot sleep in a bed that has not been made." 

" Then make it yourself." 

" I cannot wash unless my ewer be filled." 

« Then fill it yourself." 
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Grice remained uncertain, livid with anger, ashamed 
to confess his moHifieation. Presently he blammed the 
door behind him and went upstairs. 

Andrew was too much astonished to speak, too dis- 
mayed to protest. Ada put one knee up, and rocked it, 
singing or humming an air from " Traviata." A stump- 
ing and banging about of furniture overhead was audible. 
Then Ada laughed, and dropping her knee said, — 

" Old Grunips is making his bed I" 

" Oh, Ada, now can you serve my father so I" 

" If he will not consult my comfort, I will not consult 
his. If he makes himself disagreeable to me, I can and 
will make myself disagreeable in return. Andrew, let 
this be a lesson to you ; it is best that the controversy 
should be between your father and me, and not between 
you and me. If, in spite of warning, you oppose me in 
the way he has done — in any way, in anything — then 
consider how intolerable I can make life to you. 
Hearken I there is your father stumping downstairs 
with his jug to get water." 

It was as Ada said. No sooner had Jabez Grice made 
his bed to the best of his ability and knowledge, than he 
took his ewer and descended. He liked to have plenty 
of fresh water in his room. He loved to souse his head 
every morning. 

When he entered the kitchen carrying his jug, he was 
surprised to find Jemima there, eating her supper. 

From what Ada had said, he had not expected this, 
and he had thrown off his coat and waistcoat whilst 
making his bed. 

" How is this T asked Grice. " I have been given na 
water in my room, and my bed has been neglected.'* 

"Please, sir," said Jemima, rising, "missus said I was 
to leave it all in a muddle." 

" Never mind what she says ; I will have my necessi- 
ties attended to. Where is the pump ?" 

" In the back-kitchen, sir. If you will hold the jug, 
sir, I will work the handle. I am very sorry, sir, very 
sorry, but missus gave me such particular orders — ^" 

" Never mind the orders. Pump I" 

"Shall I bring the lamp, sir?" 

" No need — I suppose one can get water in the dark." 

A few strokes and the ewer overflowed. 
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" Now, then," said Grice, " I insist on your taking the 
jug upstairs. If I had not myself made the bed, I 
would drive you to do it. But I will not do everything. 
I will not be turned into a maid-of-all-work by my 
daughter in-law. I will not be beaten at every point in 
my contest with her. Take the ewer immediately.*' 

" Please, sir, I daren't I'* 

" I say you shall. Carry it to my room." 

He pressed the jug on her. 

" Oh I what will missus do ?" 

Then they heard a sharp rap on the kitchen table. 
Ada was there with the carriage-whip in her hand, and 
she had struck the board with the plated handle. 

" Come out from that dark hole, you two," she said. 
<* Grumps, what frolics are you about with my maid f* 

Grice and Jemima emerged from the back-kitchen. 
The girl frightened, " Hammer" confused and angry. 

" What are you doing there? In the scullery, in the 
dark ?" asked Ada, and she rapped the table again. 

" I came after water," explained Grice. 

"In this indecent condition, showing your braces! 
You came on the excuse of water ! You came in reality 
after the girl. Because Jemima has been taken from 
the workhouse and has no parents, no friends, you think 
her fair game. Come, carry your water, and be off — 
sharp, I say ; be off, you scandalous old Turk I" 

Grice looked at this insulting, outrageous woman with 
his jaw quivering, his face bloodless, his eyes glaring 
with hate. 

Ada had reversed the whip in her hand, and she now 
switched the lash about between him and herself. Then 
she laughed. 

He remained immovable, clutching the water jug, but 
now he had set his teeth, and his huge jaw was fixed. 
His eyes glowed like steel at white heat. 

" I know the very thoughts of your heart," said Ada, 
looking dauntlessly into his eyes. " You are meditating 
to knock me down on the kitchen floor. Do so. Nothing 
will please me more. Then you will have done for your- 
self utterly, irretrievably, not in this house only, but in 
Saltwich, in the whole Serious World." 

She cracked the whip. 

" Go along with your water jug." 
o 18* 
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And he went without a word. 
Next day Button was at the works. 
" Well, Grice — how is your back — ^broken, man ?" 
Jabez scowled, but made no answer. 
" Ha I I thought so. Broken — broken. I knew Ada 
could do it— aye — and would do it I" 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

DOMESTIC THORNS. 

It did not take a fortnight for Andrew to discover 
that, as far as his happiness was concerned, he had made 
a mistake in following his head instead of his heart. In 
that fortnight a root of bitterness had thrown its fibres 
through his soul — bitterness against his father, who had 
urged him to an union which would blight his life. 

In all matters external, the match had promised well, 
and was likely to keep its promise. Ada Button was the 
daughter of a yeoman of reputed means, whereas Andrew 
was a mere workman in a factory ; the son, mdeed, of 
an overlooker, but not of a partner in the business. He 
had done well for himself, therefore, in the opinion of 
most people in Saltwich. 

Others, however, bad shaken their heads. The bride 
might be his superior in position and in fortune, she 
might be handsome, and with good manners, but — ^it was 
remembered that others had fought shy of this cold 
beauty, who, in spite of her icy exterior and haughty 
demeanour, was repoi-ted to have the temper of a 
dragon. 

When the pair had stood before the altar at Scatterley, 
in the parish church, and Andrew had taken the thin 
white hand in his, and the Reverend Feeble-Feeble had 
demanded of him his solemn oath to love, honour, and 
cherish the woman at his side, then Andrew had re- 
sponded not with his lips only, but with the fervour of 
his heart, and had sworn to hold to her, and to her only, 
as long as life lasted ; to her only till death parted them. 
He had said to himself, "Now I have my wife. She 
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may be frosty as a March day, but I will be the sun to 
shine on her cold boughs and make them bloom with the 
May flowers of love. Hard she is not really, only 
reserved. It is better for a man to have a woman as his 
wife who treasures up her feelings and pours them forth 
into her husband's bosom, than one who is gushing to all 
alike. The sourest apples give the sweetest cider. She 
is mine, for better, for worse^I will be true to her in 
thought, as well as word and deed." 

As he thus mused, he pressed her hand. She did not 
divine what passed in his mind. 

Thus it had been at the wedding. That same evening 
a cloud had troubled the sky. She had insulted his 
father. On the morrow, matters had not much mended. 
On the third day the breach with the old man was 
complete. Andrew loved his father and respected him. 
The indignities offered to the elder roused the indigna- 
tion of the young man. His remonstrances with his 
wife were unheeded. He had himself come in for some 
sharp words, and for galling disregard of his prejudices. 

It seemed to Andrew as though his wife cast aside all 
semblance of amiability when the necessity for disguise 
was over, as if she thought that having obtained a hus- 
band, she mi^ht treat him and his father with disrespect, 
lack of consideration, even with open outrage. It was 
as though hitherto she had worn her cold exterior, and 
assumed a placid, even engaging manner as a mask, and 
that she now regai'ded the time for masquerading as 
over, or, at all events, that the mask was out of place in 
her own household, before her own family. 

What Andrew began to fear in the first few days of 
marriage, within the fortnight became with him a cer- 
tainty. He would not find love— though he might fiifii 
jealousy — at home, and the domestic nearth was to be 
a scene of perpetual strife, or of submission to his wife's 
caprice, of impotent resignation to the outpour of her 
bitter temper. 

But this disappointment was not the only fly in 
Andrew's cup. His confidence in the judgment of his 
father had received a rude shock. He had married Ada 
in compliance with the wishes, if not at the command, 
of Jabez. His father had represented Ada as precisely 
the daughter-in-law that would suit him — ^punctilious in 
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the perforniance of hor duties, and austere in her 
demeanour. Not even Queenie could have proved so 
disturbing to the happiaeea of the elder man, so wound- 
iuK to his eelf-respect, as had this elect woman. Queenie 
might have irritated Grice by her though tlessnesa, but 
would never have deliberately jeered in hie face, Queenie, 
if by chance she had offended, would have pleaded in the 

Erettiest, meekest way for forgiveness. Ada exulted in 
aving beaten down and trampled on the wishes, and in 
having bumbled the dignity, of herfather-in-Iaw. Jabcz 
Grice claimed to judge men and women by intuition, an 
illumination of the mtnd which dispensed with evidence. 
By this inner light he had approved of Ada ; and, as the 
event showed, had erred. Was there any reason for 
holding that his judgment in condemning Queenie was 
sounder? But there was worse behind. Andrew bad 
begun to doubt hie father's rectitude. 

Jabcz Grice was trustee for poor little Queenie. He 
had received her money — some three thousand pounds — ■ 
that had been invested by her father. This money Jabez 
had realised, and was now sinking it in the new specula- 
tion he favoured. As far ae Andrew could see, there was 
no prospect of any loss falling on Queenie, ultimately. 
The money was secured by mortgage on the land and 
on the buildings it served to erect. So far, Jabcz Grice 
was not acting against her interests and differently from 
the wishes of ner fatber, even though out of this capital 
he schemed to make a great fortune for himself. But 
why did not his father concern himself about the child? 
Why did he allow her to run about the country, and 
take no trouble to discover where she was, what sort of 
people she was with, and whether she were in comfort. 
How much of the interest of the money Santi had left 
was given to bis child? Xotapenny. As far as An- 
drew knew, two shillings was every bit of coin that 
Grice had allowed her. Ho had, indeed, f\irniehed her 
wardrobe, bad housed and fed her for a brief space of 
time. But three thousand pounds at four per cent, 
meant a hundred and twenty pounds per annum. It 
seemed to Andrew hardly just to the orphan to be em< 
ploying her capital to the advantage of the trustee, and 
giving her DO mterest ; m&king absolutely no provision 
for her. 
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This thought had so lodged in his mind and worked 
there that it became dominant ; it preyed upon him, 
and drew off his thoughts from his own unhappiness. 
In one unfortunate effort to be frank with Ada, and gain 
her confidence, he spoke about this in private. She flared 
up at once.* 

" Queenie again ! Yes ; I know very well to what this 
introduction leads. You want her to be brought back 
into this house. Never I Do you hear this, Andrew — 
never I" 

" My dear wife, do be reasonable." 

"Eeasonablel You charge me with lack of sense 
now I I was a liar, and now I am an idiot. Thank 
you I I have my reason. I know what marriage vows 
mean. I am not going to open my doors to all the 
rag-tag and bob-tau, to women of doubtful character 
and no reputation, so as to gratify you. In that one 
particular your father has shown discretion. He has 
not asked me to take her under my roof again.*' 

" I have proposed nothing of the sort." 

"No — not proposed it. You were sounding before 
you did so. it was in your mind. It was in your 
purpose.'* 

After this brief and painful scene, Andrew went forth 
into the night. The air in the house stifled him, the 
walls of the square rooms closed in on him. He must 
breathe fresh air and feel that he was in open space. 

The heavenly vault was besprent with stars. Andrew 
walked with lowered head along the drive. Something 
light was under the bushes — was it a cat ? He stood stiU 
and looked. It did not move. He stooped and picked it up. 
The starlight had brought into prominence the crushed 
little white basket made by Queenie's fingers, in which 
she had sent her modest wedding present. 

It was trodden out of shape ; it was wet with dew, no 
doubt soiled with clay. Andrew took it in his hand, 
went to the gate, leaned his elbows on the rail upon 
which he and Queenie had sat. He swung the battered 
basket with his fingers against the rail, drew a long 
breath, and sighed — " So— so — ^married I" 

He rememli^red that kiss given to Queenie as he held 
her sitting on the rail ; a kiss that had assured her that 
he loved her, and which had convinced him, by iha 
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aDSwering pressure, that his love was returned. What 
had he done after that mutual confession ? Bushed into 
an engagement with another. He thought of his part- 
ing with Queenie that moonlit night after Ada had just 
shown him a ghmpse of her real nature. He knew that 
he had then, by his manner, in spite of his efforts to 
conceal it, shown Queenie that she still had possession 
of his heart. 

Then a new train of thoughts arose. It was that 
same night that the orphan girl had left Button's — 
had gone away of her own accord, so Ada had repre- 
sented it. 

Ada said that Queenie had been meeting and talk- 
ing with a man outside the house, and concluded that 
it was with this man that she had probably eloped. 

" Why I" exclaimed Andrew, " it was with me she was 
speaking that night. She had come out here to have a 
word with me." 

Now he was aware of the jealousy with which Ada 
regarded the girl, the hatred she bore her, and which 
was manifested when she trod under foot the harmless 
little basket with its well-meant present. Was it not 
possible, was it not probable that Ada had followed him 
when he left the house that night, and had overheard 
his conversation with the girl, and then, moved by jeal- 
ousy, had driven her away ? 

Driven her away — at night. Driven out the orphan 
child who had neither home nor friends. There boiled 
up in his heart a flood of rage and indignation. The 
thought that Ada, out of jealousy, had exposed that 
innocent, helpless child to tne worst peril, was like the 
borer driven through the crust that overlies the reser- 
voir of brine; there was an uprush in the heart of 
Andrew ; it seethed in his veins, it hissed and foamed in 
his brain. Begardless of everything, he walked back to 
the house, went upstairs, and shutting the bedroom door 
behind him, said, m a tone such as he had never used to 
any human being before, — 

« Ada !" 

" Well I what now ?" 

She looked at him sneeringly, but was momentarily 

Sieiled by the fire in his eye, the drawn lines in his face, 
e resolution set on his brow. 
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"What now? — ^this. I will learn the truth about 
Queenie, how it was she left this house.'' 

" I have told you, she met a man among the bushes." 

" She spoke with me. She had something to say to 
me." 

" Oh I you— was it ?" 

Ada laughed. 

" I insist on the truth. My belief is you turned her 
out of the house." 

His young wife was silent. 

" I will know the truth. If you will not speak, I 
shall summon the maid. She will be communicative. 
She must know some of the particulars." 

Ada hesitated. She looked again at her husband — he 
was transformed. This was no longer the timid, yielding 
Andrew — the Andrew on whom she could put her foot, 
and he writhed like a worm. He was strong, ruthless in 
his wrath. 

" As you will — I turned her out," said Ada, sullenly. 

"And it was I who spoke with her. We were as 
cousins — had been companions. She naturally desired a 
word with me. If you wish to know about what — it 
was to ascertain from my lips whether it was true that 
you and I — you and 1" — there was bitterness as of 
death in those words — "you and 1 were to be mar- 
ried." 

Now it was Ada's turn. With an air of triumph she 
said, and her voice shook with rage as she spoke, — 

" After her parting with you, there was the other lover 
hiding in the bushes." 

" What other lover ?" 

" The fellow with whom she went away when I shut 
the door against her, and refused to have such a jade 
pollute the threshold with her foot." 

" I tell you that fellow, Seth White, did not go away 
with her. He is in Hull; she is somewhere not very 
many miles distant." 

" I care not — it was a man. Any man would suit her, 
doubtless." 

" What sort of man was he ?" 

" I don't know ; he wore gaiters and a baggy eBaoot- 
ing-coat." 

" Why ! it was Eab." 
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*^ Bab or Seth — it was all one to me. You are not the 
only person that the jade has had dancing about her. 
Know that, and may you relish the knowledge." 



CHAPTER XXXiy 

WILKES. 

Jabez Gricc had a brother-in-law of the name of 
Wilkes — a life-long fnend, who shared his yiews on 
most subjects, though a very different man in manner 
and habits. It was, in fact, their early friendship that 
had led Grice to marry the sister of Ezekiel Wilkes. 

Wilkes had never married. He was a lively, pleasant 
man, and was employed as a salaried a^ent to the politi- 
cal party to whi ch he belonged, to look up the lists of 
voters, whip in such as had not registered and were sure 
to vote true, and to object to the claims of such as could 
not be calculated on, or who were known to be adverse 
in opinion. His function, moreover, was to go round 
and stir up enthusiasm wherever it flagged ; and, when 
an election was in prospect, to spread abroad such dam- 
aging reports relative to the honesty, the morality of the 
candidate for the opposed party, and to make such 
extravagant promises on behalf of the candidate of his 
own party as would materially affect votes, but which 
could be disclaimed by the candidate if brought to book 
for false allegations or impossible promises. In all polit- 
ical canvassing Ezekiel Wilkes was absolutely unscrupu- 
lous, but he was, in every other relation, an honest, 
admirable, and kind-hearted man. 

As the member was in bad health, and it was rumoured 
that he would shortly resign, both political parties started 
into activity, and their agents were sent to prepare tho 
ground for the candidature of the representatives of the 
orange-and-blue interest on one side, and the red interest 
on the other. 

Hitherto, whenever he had come to Saltwich — ^an 
important political centre — Wilkes had been the gueMi 
of his brother-in-law, and, directly Jabez heard that 
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Ezekiel was coming to the place to spend there a few 
days looking up voters, seeing to the registration lists, 
and spreading reports, he wrote to insist on his accept-* 
ing, as usual, his hospitality. That, he assured him, 
he would be able to offer with a freer hand, as he was 
moving, in consequence of his son's marriage, into a 
iai^er house, in which he would live on a better footing. 

Wilkes had accepted the invitation before Grice had 
transferred his quarters from Alma Terrace to Button's, 
and now a note from him reached Jabez, naming the 
day en which he would arrive. Perhaps some hesita- 
tion arose in Grice's mind as to how Ada would re- 
ceive the announcement. With unwonted lack of cour* 
age, he remitted to his son the duty of preparing her for 
the visit of Wilkes. 

Accordingly, Andrew took his uncle's letter to Ada^ 
who was in her room, and said, — 

'^He is coming. We have expected him for some 
time; and now ne says he is longing to make your 
acquaintance, Ada." 

" Who is it ?" asked his wife, with indifference. 

" My uncle— my mother's brother — ^Mr. Wilkes. I am 
sure you will like him. He is a very agreeable person." 

" I daresay. He is coming to Saltwich, is he ?" 

" Yes ; and we must receive him here. He may be 
with us for a week. He has business connected with 
the coming election which will engage him." 

" If he will be busy in Saltwich, why does he not put 
up at the * Salters' Arms ?' " 

" Because he is my uncle. He was my father's dear 
friend before my father married." 

^ I don't see that we can take all your relations into 
this house." 

*< It is not all — one alone, and that for a few days, a 
week at the outside." 

<^ It can't be done. Your father has the bedroom that 
my father was wont to occupy, and we are in what was 
formerly the spare room. As you see, it is engaged. 
I am not going to turn out for any Wilkes under the 
sun." 

"My dear Ada,'* said Andrew reproachfully, "why 
are you always so full of objections and ungracious- 
ness ? I do not wish to turn you out of your room. 
K 19 
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Such an idea never crossed my mind. There is your old 
chamber, to the sunrisO; that is unoccupied, and there is 
a bed in it." 
"He cannot have that room — ^I keep my clothes in 

" Only in the wardrobe ; we can have that moved in 
here." 

" I have the drawers full of things also." 

" We can have them cleared." 

" I will not consent to have everything upset for the 
sake of someone I know nothing about, and do not wish 
to see, who comes here not to please me, but about his 
own business. The house is not an inn. This is the 
thin edge of the wedge. You begin with this Wilkes, 
next will come Eeulah, and then, as the climax, the 
mountebank girl. I will not suffer it." 

" There is the other room — that looking west — ^it is 
unoccupied." 

" It has no furniture in it to speak of." 

" I will have your old bed moved, and other articles." 

" My old bed and tables and drawers — ^thank you I" 

"You cannot use every article, Ada! My uncle is 
coming, and, as he comes, he must be put somewhere. 
He shall be accommodated." 

" As you like," answered Ada, and shrugged her shoul- 
ders. " I don't want to make the acquaintance of and 
to be pestered with all your kith and kin. Heaven knows 
what they are ! Some, 1 am aware, were circus folk. 
Does this man stand on his head ? I presume he will 
not take his meals with us in his shirt sleeves." 

" I leave you to arrange about the room. But, mind 
me, Ada, he is to be accommodated here. If you choose 
to make a display of bad temper before him, then he will 
think ill of you, for which I shall be very sorry, I 
would wish him to say, * Andrew, you are a lucky dog I 
you have got a lovely and an amiable wife. 1 wish you 
joy.' " 

A few days after this conversation had taken place, 
Wilkes arrived — a little, round man, with a quick eye, 

gey, bushy hair and whiskers, and an abrupt manner, 
e was welcomed by Andrew and his father. They 
shook hands warmly. The old fellow continued to hold 
and shake the hands of his nephew. 
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"Well done, my pippin! You have feathered your 
nest well. This is a change from Alma Terrace. Ah I 
you young rogue, with your blue eyes and fresh health, 
you conquer girls' hearts, and they throw themselves 
into your arms with all their fortunes, and think you 
cheap at the price. Where is she ? I must see her. I 
suppose I may snatch a kiss I It is the privilege of an 
uncle and of an old man.'' 

" Come to your room," said Grice. 

« Which way ?" 

The lively old fellow went out at the door, and trotted 
up the stairs. On the landing, Ada passed him, cold, 
haughty, and without looking in his direction. 

" Stay, uncle I" shouted Andrew from, the hall floor. 
" There is my wife." 

"What I" exclaimed the stout, little man, turning 
round and catching her by the shoulder. " What t pass- 
ing me like a stranger I without a word, without touch- 
ing hands I Come, come I I knew your Andrew when 
he was a child; I knew him a« a boy^ — I have never 
known him anything but the best of good fellows — a 
Nathaniel, in whom is no guile. You are happy in your 
choice." 

Ada removed her shoulder from his grasp, gave a 
slight inclination of her head, and accepting his hand 
with manifest reluctance, said coldly, — 

" I am glad to hear this." 

Wilkes said some words of courtesy — ^but his intent to 
offer a kiss was damped in the bud. He felt restraint, 
and — wonderful for nim — shyness, before the icy, repol- 
lant young woman. 

Grice conducted him to his apartment ; when the door 
was shut, — 

'< Jabez, old bird, is she always like that 7 Say it is a 
stiff neck I" 

Then Grice's face darkened. 

"Ezekiel," said he, "I suppose every man makes a 
mistake sometime or other in his life. 1 have made one 
in getting Andrew to take her. For him it matters 
little — ^he is young and yielding. So long as she has 
good looks and money, he doesn't care, but for me it is 
different. She is intolerable. You shall judge for your- 
self. I couldn't help it. We must have h^ Button's 
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ground, there was no other way of seeuriug it. Tom 
18 a slippery party." 

At meal time the presence of Ada made a sensible 
change in the condition of affau*s to what they had been 
in Alma Terrace when Wilkes was guest to his brother- 
in-law. It was like the presence c^ an iceberg. It 
chilled cordiality, it checked conversation, it impeded 
confidence ; it even deprived the food of relish and took 
the aroma off the tea. The rooms were larger and bet- 
ter furnished than at Alma Terrace, the victuals were 
better, and better cooked; there was apparently more 
of comfort in every form, and yet, in actuality, there 
was less. The moment Ada left the room every heart 
expanded to its old geniality; when she returned all 
were equally oppressed and contracted. 

After supper, Andrew said to Mr. Wilkes, — 

'* Uncle, do you mind a stroll along the road with me, 
I have something to say to you T' 

" Your servant at any time,*' said Wilkes, jumping up. 
<< Glad to get out of the room for a little, and warm my 
blood with a walk." 

When they were beyond the gate, Wilkes put his arm 
within that of his nephew and said, — 

" Come, boy, I desire to say a word of congratulation. 
You have a wife who, I must admit, is one in a thousand. 
Never saw her like— never. You need not fear for her 
fidelity — she'll keep every one at arm's length. I'd have 
kissed the red-hot poker before I ventured on her lips. 
She's calculated to be a marchioness — by the piper I — a 
duchess. She has aristocratic pride in every fibre of 
her body — if it's not aristocratic pride, then it's pride 
that comes from something else. Nothing plebeian 
about her, my boy; none of your vulgar bonhomie; she 
is none of your Bouncing Sallie's or Jumping Joans. 
Every man has his own ideal of what woman should be. 
I didn't think you looked so high, Andrew." 

The young man hardly knew how to take his uncle's 
words, whether spoken m commendation or the reverse. 
He accepted the dubious praise in silence. 

" I'll light a pipe," said Wilkes. " Your father gave 
me a hint she aidn't like tobacco fumes. Well — never 
oifend the ladies. Now, what is it, boy ? Nothing about 
domestic broil, I hope-*for you know the song, — 
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When man and wife are floating. 

If a stranger pop his snout in, 

He is sure to get it tweaked for his pains I" 

"The matter I desire to consult you about, Uncle 
Ezekiel, is that of Queenie. You have heard about 
her ?" 

" Yes. Grice wrote to me, told me that poor Sant was 
dead and that he had left the child in his charge. Where 
is she ? I want to see the little dear, see if she has in- 
herited any of poor Joe Sant's good looks." 

"I do not know where she is. She left this place 
rather hurriedly, and is hiding somewhere. You see, 
she and father did not get on happily together. She is 
frisky, like a little grasshopper, and my father'does not 
understand that sort of thing." 

" But he knows whereabouts she is ?" 

" No ] he does not." 

" He must ascertain. If he does not, I will. She is 
no relation of mine, but I knew something of her father 
in old times when he was a boy. It was bad enough to 
have her running from one end of the island to another 
with dancing bears, tumblers, and horse jockeys — but 
her father .was with her. Now she has no one to 
guard her. Your father must pursue and recover her." 

" You see, uncle, he is very busy just now." 

" Busy or not — it is a duty. Bless my soul — ^what 
matter a pump and a brine-pan when an innocent child 
is in jeopardy." 

" He does not see it in this light. I wish he did." 

" There is no other light in which it can be seen," said 
Ezekiel Wilkes vehemently. " What is she doing ? Is 
she starving? Begging her bread — bless me I among 
thieves and pick-pockets. She must be found." 

" She may be found ; but then — ^when found — where is 
she to go ?" 

" Take her with you." 

Andrew shook his head. 

" That cannot be. She would not stay in our house. 
From it she ran away. She is as incompatible as a com- 
panion to Ada as she is to my father." 

" I can believe it. I would take her myself, but I am 
a bachelor and a rolling stone. She must be found, that 
Ia the first thing. Next, as to her money — where is that ?" 

19* 
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" Sunk in these works." 

" But the interest of it r 

" Till her place of concealment is known, my father, 
even if he wills it, cannot help her. And he has peculiar 
notions on this head." 

" Look here, Andrew, you go and find her. When she 
is found, then we will consult what is to he done for her. 
Leave your father to me. I will speak to him." 

" But when am I to go ?" 

" To-morrow, Andrew ; not a day is to be lost." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

A VISIT TO BAB. 

On the morrow Andrew had disappeared. He had 
said nothing to his wife, nothing to his father. There 
were obvious reasons why he should not tell Ada that he 
was in quest of the orphan girl she had driven from the 
house. He left his father to learn what had taken him 
away f^om Mr. Wilkes, who had undertaken the com- 
munication. He was not home at supper. He did not 
return all night. 

With some malice, Mr. Wilkes asked Ada if she knew 
where he was. She replied curtly in the negative. 

" Something may have happened to him," said Wilkeg, 
curious to see whether alarm for her husband would 
cause Ada to throw aside her frozen demeanour. 

*' Something — he has lost his head," said she. *' I am 
not going to concern mine about him." 

Andrew had gone first of all to Mrs. Eainbow, and 
had in vain endeavoured to extract information from 
her. He knew nothing about her having a married 
daughter. Had he been aware of that, he would have 
gone to find the daughter. Mrs. Eainbow declared that 
she had seen and heard nothing of Queenie since she 
came unexpectedly into the house with the basket of 
blackberries. When Andrew pressed her to be more 
communicative, she became stubborn and sulky. 

The reason for her reticence was that she knew of 
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Bab's attachment, she saw the transformation it had 
wrought in him, and she surmised that, unless he met 
with success, he would fall back into disorderly ways. 
Queenie was with the Gerards in the place where Eab's 
suit could best prosper, for it would be warmly seconded 
by Martha. Were the place of Queenie's retreat to 
become known, then Grice, her guardian, would certainly 
remove her, and she would be placed among surround- 
ings and under influences adverse to Eab. 

Loving her son, jealous for his happiness, the mother 
obstinately refused that information which, if given, 
might jeopardise his happiness. 

Andrew told the woman that his father had money in 
trust for the girl, and ventured further to assert that 
some money was due to her. 

" Veiy well," said Mrs. Eainbow, " let that be left with 
me — if Queenie is anywhere near, and comes to Saltwich, 
she will assuredly come to see me, and then I'll give it 
her. Here's an old sardine tin, there's a mouldy fish in 
it, and some oil — I'll pour out the oil and eat^the fish, 
then you can put the money in and I'll hide it in my 
mattress till Queenie turns up." 

This Andrew naturally declined to do. In the first 
place, as he informed Mrs. Eainbow, because he had not 
received the sum due to her ; in the second, because that 
sum must be paid into the ward's own hand. His third 
reason — that he had no confidence in Mrs. Eainbow — he 
did not state. 

Disappointed in this quarter, he resolved to visit Eab. 
He asked the old woman how he was to find him, and 
she gave him but vague directions. It took up a good 
dead of Andrew's time to ascertain where Eab was, and 
what was his employment. It was queer to him that 
the thief had been set to watch thieves, the poacher 
turned into a gamekeeper. 

When he had learned this, and also where Eab Eain- 
bow's cottage was in Delamere, he departed for it, and 
on reaching it found the house locked up. Eab was 
away on his duties. Andrew was pleased to see how 
tidily he kept his little habitation, with a garden before 
the door. Nothing was now flowering in the latter, as 
the season was so far advanced; winter was stealing 
over the country and blasting the vegetation. 
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The days were short and the light began to fail whilst 
Andrew hung around the cottage. 

One thinff was certain — Queenie was not there. He 
looked in through the window. There was no fire on 
the hearth ; the whole aspect of the cottage was that of 
a bachelor's habitation. 

Whilst waiting, Bab came up with his gun over his 
shoulder. 

The two men looked at each other in silence, each 
hesitating what address to make to the other. 

Presently Eab, unslingin^ his gun, rested his crossed 
hands on the baiTcl, and said, — 

" Late to be here, Andrew Grice." 

" I came to find you. I have been waiting for you 
several hours. You do not suppose that I would have iefb 
my business and wasted a day without good reason. I 
have matter of importance I wish to speak of with you." 

" Well I come in," said the keeper. 

He unlocked his door, thi-ew it open and entered the 
cottage. Andrew followed him. Bab put his gun in a 
comer — he would clean it presently, it was foul — and 
seated himself on a bench. He pointed to a chair, the 
only one in the room. 

" I have not much furniture ; a lone man don't require 
much, and I'm not the chap to have visitors." 

" I am rejoiced to see you in a house of your own, and 
engaged in honest work," said Andrew. 

"You did not leave your business and come this 
distance, nor wait for me some hours, to tell me this. 
To your point, Andrew." 

" It is this, Bab ; I am here concerning the Queen of 
Love— do you know where she is ?" 

The ex-poacher looked hard at his questioner, and 
answered, — 

" That is no concern of yours." 

" You are mistaken. It is ; that is to say, it is a concern 
of my father, who is her guardian." 

" Why isn't he come in search of her, instead of sendin' 
you ?" 

" For an excellent reason — ^that he is engrossed in this 
new concern Button and Nojttershaw are starting." 

'^ If he cared for the Queen, and knew his duties, he 
would have come." 
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" Suroly, Eab, a father can trust his son I" 

''He has left his duty for a long time unattended 
to." 

" At first we knew nothing about the disappearance of 
Queenie. I will not say we were purposely kept in the 
dark, but it so happened that we knew nothing at all 
about her not being at Button's till full three weeks after 
she had left the place." 

" Left I" laughed Eab bitterly. " That's a strange way 
of putting it. Left! Do you call that leaving when 
you are thrust out, the door locked on you, and you are 
denied admittance?" 

" Never mind about the circumstances of her depart- 
ure. Neither you nor I can help them. They are of 
the past. What concerns mo is the present. Come, 
Eab, tell mo where she is." 

" How should I know ? Why do you ask me ?" 

" 1 will be open with jrou. Your mother certainly is 
aware where Queenie is, or, at least, has had some 
knowledge. I have ascertained that Queenie was 
speaking with you on that night when she was turned 
^^ mean when she left." 

*That night!" exclaimed Eab. "Yes, and she was 
speaking with you as well I saw you with her. I 
overheard what was said." 

" There was nothing said which you m'ight not hear. 
Come, Eab, be frank. 1 know very well that you have 
had little Queenie in your heart, is it so still?" 

"That, I say again, is no concern of yours. You 
have your wife." 

" I have, and for that reason I can speak openly to 
/ou. Queenie is to me a sort of cousin. She is a re- 
Bponsibility. My father has charge of her money. He 
undertook to care that she should come by no harm. 
Let us know where she is, that we may find her some 
home or place of shelter." 

" Has she got none ? No shelter for her little golden 
head in this winter storm ? No home — no prospect of 
any?" 

He looked about his own modest cottage. \ 

"What do we know? Nothing. These winter 
storms. Exactly! We are troubled at the thought 
that she may be out without cover in them, and exposed 
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to worse than winter storms, with no one to look after 
her, no one to be solicitous for her." 

" Andrew," said the ex-poacher, in a low tone, but full 
of feeling, '^do not fear that. She has one who will 
never, never suffer harm to come to her." 

" Rab I Are you going to marry her ?" 

The young keeper looked at Andrew steadily, with an 
earnest, sad light in his eyes. 

« I don't know." 

"Eab, I must come to the bottom of this matter. 
Where is the Queen of Love ? Where are you conceal- 
ing her? You do know where she is, or you would not 
talk of watching over her." 

He spoke with vehemence — a storm was working in 
his breast; his heart beat so that its throbbing was 
echoed in his temples. Was he jealous of Eab ? Was 
this hidden commotion in him due merely to solicitude 
for a strayed cousin? This impatience to find her, 
occasioned by concern that his father should fulfil the 
duties of his trust ? 

The searching eye of Eab was on him. 

"Andrew," said the young ranger, "don't be a scoun- 
drel. Don't get into the way of some of your set and 
begin by deceiving your own self before you come for- 
ward to impose on others. You had the choice afore 
you. There were the two girls — Ada Button and Queen 
of Love. It was not a choice between one rich and one a 
beggar, for if Miss Button had land, if what I hear be 
true, Queenie had money. You had your choice. The 
field was open ; I did not stand in your way. You chose 
Ada Button and turned away from Queenie. By your 
choice you must abide. What you chose you cannot 
get away from, without bein' a rascal in your own eyes, 
and in those of all the serious — ^all o' your profession in 
Saltwich." 

Andrew listened, and lowered his eyes involuntarily. 

" It is all very fine your pretending that you come 
here in fulfilment of a dooty. The dooty is the mask, 
Andrew, you put on to hide from yourself your real 
motives. You came here because you want to see littlo 
Queen of Love once more ; because your heart aches, 
and you already repent the choice you made, because 
you say to yourself, What a mistake I felL into — ^nay, 
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what a mistake I went into with my eyes open! 
Lovin' one woman, I married another whom I did not 
love, to please my father, with the prospect of becoming 
rich." 

"No, Eab, not that." 

" Well, let be. It was not that. Then it was becanse 
you did not valy the little Queen. You saw that she 
did not belong to the likes o' you. She did not think 
jist as you thought. She did not grow prim, compact, 
and dingy like an Irish yew, but bore light and wide- 
spread liranches, like a silver forest birch. She did not 
care to peck and cluck on a dung-heap like a barn-door 
fowl, but darted and twittered as a swallow. Therefore 
you said she will not do for you. You had eyes and 
saw not — ^log of wood that you were — ^you saw not that 
hers was a braver, purer, more generous natur' than 
your own. That was why you did not take her. She 
was beyond your narrow prospec*. You didn't see as 
how she cared for you, and that she would ha* given to 
you happiness such as you will never get with that other. 
No — you saw not that. You were blind as an owl in 
daylight. Now it's too late. You must kip away from 
her, and she must be kep' away from you. If your 
father desires assurance that she is in safe hands, I can 
give it him ; if he purposes sending her money, I bid 
you inform him that she needs none ; she has friends 
what will provide for her all that she requires. Now, 
no more. Are you going back to Saltwich ? If so, kip 
to the road. Beware of the way down Bramble Brook. 
Boaring Meg spouted there some while agone, and the 
earth fell in right across the lane. If you was to follow 
that way, it would take you to your long home. Yould 
see neither your wife, nor Queenie again for ever." 

Then Andrew rose and left. But he did not return to 
Button's. He was not in the mood to do so. He 
took a bed at the "Forest Inn," on the outskirts of 
Belamere. He desired not to see his wife, his father, 
or his uncle, till the mon*ow, when his mind would have 
recovered its composure. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

A TRIAL. 

Andrew slept but little that night. He had much to 
think about. As he had sat in the tavern eating l^is 
supper at a table in the corner, there had been n^en 
drinking nearer the fire, nearer the light than himsplf. 
He had declined to have a lamp on his table. He pre- 
ferred not to be observed. Tne men were joking and 
speaking about their wives. 

Said one, " When my good woman begins to rattle 
her tongue, then I takes up my hat and comes here. 
I know that at this moment she is abusing the walls, 
the floor, the ceiling. All that abuse would ha' fallen 
on my head and shoulders had I not made off.'' 

"Yes," said the other; "but when you goes home, 
Jack, how then? Don't you get a double amount? 
Mine bottles her wrath up till I turn up at home — and 
then — there's fine games 1" 

" If she begins at me — ^I shall return here. Drink's 
the only antidote to the pison o' a woman's tongue." 

Andrew had listened to this conversation with sad 
heart, and he wondered that the fellows could laugh 
and have the stomach to drink, when their homes were 
so wretched. Could they quench their heartburn thus ? 
Could they drown remembrance of their troubles thus ? 
Would the same medicine heal him ? No — ^he must bear 
his burden without help from such means as sufficed 
these fellows. 

Did ever any man have a wife so hard of heart as his 
own? And yet Ada was not harsh and repellant to 
everyone. She was not unkind to Jemima. She was 
amiable to Beulah. She was charitable to the poor. 
When some persons in need were sick, she sent them 
puddings, wme; she inquired repeatedly after them. 
She was even thoughtful of the comforts of people 
whom she was not bound to consider. But the fact 
that she owed care and graciousness of manner to her 
husband, to her father-in-law and to their friends, was 
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apparently resented, and discharged her from making 
the effort to fulfil this duty. Kindness, graeiousness she 
could show — but only as works of supererogation — she 
would not exercise them where they were obligatory. 
It had been so in her conduct towards her own father. 
Andrew was able to judge, by the manner in which Tom 
Button spoke of his daughter, that she had taken no 
pains to please him, and now that this feature in her 
character was known to him, it explained the eagerness 
shown by Button to leave his house — an eagerness that 
had been previously enigmatical to Andrew. 

To animals, Ada could be kind — she had her pet cat, 
her tame canary, her fan-tail pigeons. The cat loved to 
lie in her lap, and to be talked to and caressed. The 
canary would fly to her when the cage was opened, hop 
on her finger, and peck food from her lips ; the pigeons 
responded to her call. Why was it that so much affec- 
tion could be shown to dumb creatures, and for her hus- 
band should be reserved stubborn defiance and acrimoni- 
ousness ? Why was it that she drew and loved to draw 
animals to her, yet took a moody pleasure in repelling 
those of her own household and family. 

Andrew retired early to bed. His room was above 
that in which the men drank, smoked, and talked. He 
did not mind the smell of tobacco. He was accustomed 
to it. That of spirits disgusted him, and his bedroom 
reeked with the fumes. The men below became uproar- 
ious ; they shouted, sang coarse songs, quarrelled, made 
friends, and then swore at each other. It was long 
after the hour when the taverner was bound to shut his 
ale-house that these half-tipsy men reeled away or were 
dismissed. 

But even after they were gone, and Andrew had heard 
the steps of his host and hostess retiring for the night, 
he could not sleep. His eyes were burning, his head 
aching, all his nerves were on the quiver. 

There were thousands in the world who had been 
bankrupt in their domestic happiness, and they accepted 
their condition and made tne best of it they could. 
Why should not he ? He had sworn to take Ada for 
better, for worse, little dreaming then what the " worse" 
was. But he had received with her a good house, well 
furnished, an estate of many acres, and the prospect of 

20 
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a great fortune. There is soTnething to counter-balance 
every advantage given by Providence. If perfect hap- 

1>iness were accorded in this world, men would fall lu 
ove with their existence in it, and be loath to leave it, 
unwilling to believe in and hope for a better life beyond. 
Every good thing has to be bought at the price of tears. 
If Providence passes over the counter so much wealth, 
80 much land, such and such a habitation, it demands in 
payment so much heart's blood, so many anguish drops, 
BO many sighs. Well ! — he was now paying for what he 
had received. Tears in his burning eyes for the turnip 
field — ten acres ; heartache for the shrubbery, gnashing 
of teeth for the house, humiliation for the vegetable 
garden, an aching heart for the garden gates — and so 
on. He was discharging his bill to Heaven for all the 
material goods he had i*eceived. That man downstairs, 
who had roistered and laughed over his wrangling wife, 
had not he compensation for this? He enjoyed his 
coarse pleasures, was able to smack his lips over the 
landlord's villainous ale, puff with satisfaction his cheap 
tobacco, relish a brawl, and laugh over insipid jokes. 
He hud been granted by Providence the faculty to reap 
pleasure out of what bred disgust in the finer mind of 
Andrew. How would it have been with him, questioned 
Andrew, turning from left to right in his bed, had he 
followed his heart and taken Queenie ? Was it — as Eab 
had said — that the little girl hud been willing to be his ? 
He knew that it was so. She had given him her young 
heart, and he had refused the gift. He had been shown 
one who would have suited him, perhaps not in every 
particular, but in a thousand more particulars than the 
woman he had chosen. Queenie might have been 
moulded, but there was no possibility of making any 
change in the icy woman he had taken to his side. lie 
might throw some of the blame on his father, who had 
proposed and urged on the match, but not the whole of 
it. No man can be driven into union with a woman 
against his own consent. His father had left him free 
to decide, and had done no more than fix the date at 
which the decision was to be made. He had made his 
election a day before the date appointed. 

Again, solemnly in his heart, Andrew vowed that he 
would be true to iiis marriage oath, in thought as well 
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as in deed ; that he would not relax his efforts to win his 
wife by love and forbearance. If he had done wrong, 
in taking her when he did not really care for her, it was 
probable that she had discovered his lack of love and 
resented it. He would strive to make what amends he 
might to her, if she would suffer him — if — 

Next morning, Andrew started for home. As he was 
walking towards Button's from Saltwich, he encountered 
bis uncle. 

« Well, old boy I Found her ?" 

" No ; I am no further than I was." 

" Let us sit down. Come inside this field gate ; there 
is a roller, and the hedge will keep off the wind. It is 
pleasant, in the last smiles of summer, to receive the 
benediction of the dying sun. It is that of Isaac, — My 
son, I give thee the fatness of this earth and the dew of 
heaven from above." 

They went in at the gate. The ploughed earth was 
steaming in the hot sun. The hedge was hung with dew 
that gleamed as diamonds. 

" Well, boy I I have spoken with your father. For 
the first time in our life, in mv experience, we have 
disagreed, and almost quarrelled. Unhappily, he does 
not see it. He maintains his position. The girl has left 
the house where he put her; she has fallen into bad 
ways ; and, till he can be satisfied that she will spend 
the money properly, he will do nothing for her. It is 
monstrous — it is immoral, but your father is incapable, I 
believe, really incapable of seeing the matter in any 
Other light. Then out came a reason — ^the worst of all. 
He has spent all her money. He has turned it to the 
last penny into bricks and mortar, into railway trucks 
for the salt, into boiling pans and slack to burn under 
them, into pumps and pipes, into chimney and stove 
house. He has spent all— every farthing, he avers — and 
therefore can do nothing, even if he wills. The capital 
is safe, he protests, and so I believe it is, but in the 
meantime where is the interest? What is the child 
doing ? Who is looking after her ? What profit is she 
getting from the sum her father bequeathed? I am 
angry and uneasy." 

" I am sure that Queenie is not far distant ; in a little 
while she must be found ; but, so far, I am not certain 
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"where she is. Only this am I confident in, that she is in 
good hands, and we need not be anxious on that score.'' 

" If you are satisfied, it is well. You are a judge. But 
do not intermit your efforts to find her. It is a duty 
owed her. If your father will not see after her unless 
she be a girl precisely to his mind, then you and I must 
do that for him. !Now about yourself. Andrew, I am 
sorry to say it, but I must. Old boy, you may as well 
open your heart to me. I have known you since you 
were a child, and I am your nearest kinsman, next your 
father. What I say, he feels, but he is ashamed to admit 
it. I have some scruple in speaking out, but it is better to 
speak plain than hide in the heart what works therein. 
Andrew, my pippin, that wife of yours don't please me. 
I'm sorry to say it, but she is heartless — hard and white 
as a bit of scale from your pans." 

Andrew dropped his heaa and covered his face. 

" I did not tnink matters were as bad as they are," 
continued Wilkes. " When I arrived, she chilled me by 
her reception. I have since observed you and your 
father. He is one man outside the house — the old man 
with his old weaknesses — ^no, with strength accentuated 
—more dictatorial, more impatient of opposition, more 
ready to browbeat, than he was of old ; but within doors, 
he is limp and weak, he hardly speaks, hardly raises his 
eyes from the ground. And you, boy^ — I had hopes of 
you. ^A little mfirm of purpose, a little overawed by 
your great and noble father — ^ereat and noble he is, 
though with faults, as all of us have — a little too much 
given to trust him to judge for you, and to take all your 
opinions second-hand from him ; nevertheless there was, 
I saw, sterling stuff in you, the promise of an upright 
and useful man. Now, I fear all the good will deterio- 
rate, all the promise come to none effect, through that 
woman. If sne has quelled your father, she will quell 
you, and there is nothing in you to paralyse but what is 
good and vigorous. Therefore I say — she will be your 
moral desolator." 

Wilkes paused and looked at Andrew, who remained 
Vnth his eyes covered, speechless. 

" At first," continued the old man, " I thought that 
there was hope. Hers was a self-enclosed nature, but if 
1 could discover the key to her heart, I believed that I 
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would discover that it contained much wealth. I know 
there are such natures, and happy are the husbands who 
have wives of this description. It is better that they 
should not wear their hearts on their sleeves for every 
daw to peck at. But the conviction has been forced on 
me that she is not such as I had hoped. Don't be angry 
with me when I tell you she is not the woman for you." 

Andrew looked up, and tried to speak, but could not. 

" There is no hope for you, boy, but in a separation." 

" A separation ?'* gasped Andrew. 

" Yes, vou and she do not fit each other. She will be 
the death of all good in 3'ou, and you can do her no 
good. She is like a cold, damp mattress that will suck 
the vital heat out of you — and leave you a rheumatic 
wreck. Come to some arrangement between you, and 
part." 

'< It is impossible. I have made my bed, and so must 
I lie ! Oh, uncle, uncle 1 I might have had another." 

"Another!" exclaimed Wilkes. "Leave that thought 
out of the question altogether. Is it, think you, the 
knowledge of this that embitters her? If so, the blame 
adheres to vou in a measure." 

" Uncle, it is impossible for us to separate. The house, 
the land are hers — ^that is, her father's. Queenie's money 
is sunk in it. All our prospects depend on it. Father 
has thrown up his place at Brundrith's, calculating on 
this new business. Everything that concerns our future 
is in her hands. What would become of us if I were to 
say, I will not endure this life — I will go back to Alma 
Terrace ; you shall bear my name and have no further 
part in me ?" 

" So, for the sake of a beggarly sum of money, for the 
sake of your prospect of becoming a rich man, you will 
continue to hug this lump of ice, to sip this cup of gall. 
I am angry with you. Don't talk to me of Queenie's 
money — that is secured by mortgage. No ; if you remain 
at Button's it is because your eyes are dazzled with the 
prospect of becoming a millionaire like Brundrith. You 
nave a pair of strong arms, fresh, healthy blood ; cast 
such a thought from you and go back to Brundnth's, or 
^o elsewhere and earn your seventeen shillings a week 
in peace and comfort, without this devil of a woman to 
madden you I" 

20* 
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Then Andrew stood up, his weakness was past. He 
spoke firmly as he answered Wilkes. 

" No, uncle, it is not that. I have no doubt I could 
earn my bread anywhere. I have no doubt that away 
from this I should have tranquillity round about me. But 
I would carry away with me an undying torture within, 
disturbing my inner peace." 

" How so, boy ? 1 don't see it." 

" Uncle — I swore before God to take her for better 
and for worse, and to hold to her till death. 1 swore that 
in the church when I held her hand. 1 swore it again 
last nigbt on my bed. I cannot, I will not, seek a sepa- 
ration — but not because of money prospects." 

" On my word I boy" — ^the old fellow also sprang up — 
" you are idght. I was wrong. So far from killing out 
all that is good in you, this woman is bringing it to light. 
Here's my hand. God be with you. You have a future. 
God help you !" 

He turned away, walked hastily through the gate, and 
took the road to Saltwich, whilst Andrew turned — ^home I 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

IN DEATH W£ ARB IN LIFE. 

The weaving together of osiers into game-baskets, as 
well as into such as were ornamental, was an employ- 
ment that brought in money ; and Queen ie was happy 
to have acquired the art from the crippled Jessie, in 
the season of the year when the leaves are fallen, and 
when Christmas is looked forward to, there is a demand 
for small hampers. 

Saltwich, lying near the royal forest of Delamere, as 
well as numerous preserves of noblemen, was well sup- 
plied with game. The poulterers* shops were furnished 
by the poachers and by the gamekeepers, perhaps almost 
as much by the latter as by the former. Some of the 
landowners disposed of such game as they were unable 
themselves to consume, so that there existed the excuse 
for the serious, wherewith to salve their consciences in 
buying at the poulterers', that it was possible, just pos- 
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Bible, that the hares, pheasants, partridges there exposed 
may not have been come by dishonestly. 

At Christmas there would be a great sale for geese 
and turkeys, and in the game season, and the Christmas 
season, the good folk of Saltwich were wont to send 
hampers to their friends. Moreover, the owners of 
•preserves asked for hampers by the hundred in which to 
disperse their game over the county among their friends. 

To meet this demand the crippled child and Queenie 
were busy with their fingers. It proved that they had 
hardly osiers enough in the neighbourhood to keep them 
supplied. Accordingly, Gerard talked of making an 
osier bed, and asked his brother-in law if he would cut 
a dyke to bring water into the pan where he would stick 
willow slips, as he himself, as ranger, was too much 
engaged with his duties. Eab's time was of less value. 

Sab took for the occasion a day after a frost, one of 
those wondrous November days that intervene between 
storm and gloom, when the year enters on a second 
-childhood, recalling early spring, with its crisp air, bright 
sun and its twitter of birds. And yet it is not spring. 
Nothing is budding, the leaves touched by frost are 
falling, the broad chestnut hands are all down, the male 
ash is bare as a skeleton ; only the female still holds her 
fingers over the bundles of keys that contain her seed, 
and which she screens from frost as long as possible. In 
the hedges stand up the scarlet heads of the wild arum, 
the hollies are red already; the improvident birds are 
desolating the mountain-ash in wanton thrifblessness, 
strewing the soil under the trees with the sweet berry. 
About a stone on the ground are strewn broken snail 
shells that a blackbird has been shattering, that he may 
take a surfeit of the glutinous morsels before they retire 
underground for the winter. 

The sun is sufficiently hot to bring out faintly the 
aromatic breath of the pines, that was so strong in sum- 
mer. Owing to the stillness of the air, the patter of 
fulling acorns can be heard, also the tap-tap of a green 
woodpecker running up the trees and testing the bark 
for insects. 

Lovely though the day may be, the loveliness is that 
of a dying year. The air is charged with the scent of 
death, of the fallen leaf, of the decay of vegetation. 
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The frost has smitten the flowers, their late-formed seed- 
pods are rotting, not ripening. Green though some elm 
leaves may appear, the sajp is out of their ioints, and 
with the first gale they will be torn from the boughs. 

And yet in the midst of death we are in life. As the 
leaves sail down, they reveal the already formed bud, in 
which is the promise of leafage and flower for the ensuing 
year. Already, out of the ground are shooting some 

Ereeocious seedlings, themselves doomed to death, but 
arbingers of others following at a safer time. 
Cheshire is a land of meres, the blue eyes of the county, 
rivalling, not excelling, in blueness the tint of those of 
its girls, as limpid and bright, as inviting — ^and some- 
times as treacherous. 

The forest of Delamere occupies a tract of land not 
very fertile. The soil is of a nard, argilaceous crust, 
locally termed "fox bench," lying in beds of from six 
inches to three or four feet, strewn over with a light, 
poor soil. In its eagerness to procure money, the Crown 
nas disforested portions of what was once a vast wilder- 
ness, and has given up tracts to cultivation, with but 
mediocre success. The forest-land is useful as forest, 
profitless under the plough. For the same reason, with 
the improvidence of a wastrel, in former days it has 
hewn down its magnificent oaks, the wood of which is 
hard as iron, and now Delamere Forest consists mainly of 
plantations of firs and pines of no age nor dignity of size. 
Yet wild nature is never without charm ; and if the 
upper growth be of no great grandeur, the undergrowth 
is full of riotous unrestraint, variety, and caprice. The 
bramble flings its streamers at large, the heather mantles 
every open patch, the ivy runs up the trunks like a 
squirrel, ana, like the squirrel, strives to reach and 
destroy the leading shoots of the trees. Moreover, there 
is wild life in the forest. Not so much as there was 
when Delamere was a wood of oaks, for the bird little 
loves the pine ; nevertheless, there can be no tract of 
country, in which man has his habitations thinly 
sprinkled, to which the wild creatures will not fly, just 
as the Pixies and Brownies, driven from the lowlands 
by the plough, have made of the unenclosed and silent 
moor their last refuge. 
Bab Bainbow was engaged on the trench he had been 
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sent to cut. A piece of low, bad ground was separated 
from the mere by an undulation of the surface. It 
needed but a channel driven through this ridge to let the 
water run into the " pan" and make it sufficiently soppy 
to favour the growth of osiers. The ridge was apparently 
of " rammel," first cousin to " fox-bench," and grew noth- 
ing but a little stunted broom. But the low-level soil, to 
which the water was to be introduced, consisted of clay. 
This was baked hard, and cracked in the summer under 
the hot sun, as also in early spring, under the March 
wind, precisely at those periods of the year when the 
willow ought to be making growth. Should this pan be 
flooded, the osiers would thrive where now nothing grew 
but coarse grass and moss. 

"Confound this darned rammel," said Eab. "It's 
enough to turn the point of one's pick. What was it 
ever put here for — I suspect to prevent the farmer 
coming this way with his plough, that there might be 
in the world some free land not hedged about. What is 
that? A quartz stone. How came that here? Such 
stones don't grow nowhere in Cheshire, no nearer than 
Wales, and it has been rolled over and over in water till 
the edges are worn off. I guess now this was all sea at 
one time ; and, sure enough, it must have been, for the 
salt is below." 

" You have a tough job there, Eab." 

The young man stood up. Queenie was on the bank 
watching him. 

" It is slow work, is it not, Eab ?" 

" Eayther ; this rammel or fox-bench is so hard ! But 
rU break through.'* 

" Shall I help you, Eab ? I have nothing to do." 

"You — Queen of Love I Your arms ain't strong 
enough I" 

" I can use the shovel.'* 

" Pshaw I" he continued, working with his pick. 

Queenie turned up her sleeves, exposing delicately- 
moulded arms, and each elbow was like a rose. 

" You will see," she said, " I can work. Set me where 
to begin." 

" If you will — shovel out the soil behind me." 

He had marked the line that was to be followed by 
means of pieces of bough stuck into the ground, pieces 
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on which still hung green leaves. The trench was three 
feet wide — Rab had cut to the depth of his knee ; be- 
fore him rose a hillock. There the trench would be six 
feet deep from his own cut level, and before the water 
could be introduced he must go a spade-graft deeper still. 

"Hullool" said the young man. "This is spade 
ground. We are at the end of the rammel. What is 
the meaning of this? Here is another white spar 
standing in the side. It seems as though they had been 
set on end." 

"And this?" asked Queenie, as she stooped and picked 
up a small, reddish-brown stick with a knot at both 
ends. Then she dropped it. " It is a bone." 

Eab continued to dig — the earth was now black, no 
longer red, and, as he struck, he disturbed pieces of 
pottery, very friable. 

" I said it had been meddled with," said he. " Someone 
has been chucking old crocks here. The day is warm." 

He paused and looked behind him. 

The pretty golden hair was glinting in the sun, 
Queenie had thrown back her straw hat and freed her 
head. It hung by the ribbons that had been fastened 
under her chin. 

As she worked, thoughts chased each other and turned 
in her brain ; when Eab ceased driving his pick, she 
ceased shovelling. 

" I have had a letter," she said. " It was left at your 
mother's. It is from that good Seth. He is in Hull 
now, but has got no work that will keep him through 
the winter. He has seen Genaud, the great circus owner, 
and he will take me on with the new season, so I need 
no longer be a burden to your sister." 

" Queen of Love I" exclaimed Rab, and dropped his 
pick. " You are not going to leave us in spring I" 

His face expressed his concern. 

" Indeed — I am only of use in a circus. I have not 
been brought up to anything else." 

" It is not so. Martha cannot praise you too highly; 
You earn money with your hamper and basket weaving. 
You're of great use to her in looking after Jessie, and 
— she will cry her eyes out if you go. As for me — for 
me — 

He took up the pick and recommenced work. He 
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remained silent, with his back turned to her, and dug 
vehemently into the black earth. 

Queenie watched him for a while, then resumed her 
shovelling, but did not throw out much soil. She ex- 
pected Eab to speak, but he would not. Presently she 
said, — 

" You are not angry with me?" 

" You know I am never that." 

" Then why do you not speak ?" 

« Tm thinking." 

Again he dug on and said no more. She waited, then 
threw out a little earth, and waited again. He paid no 
further attention to her. She touched and plucked at 
his sleeve. 

" Eab I You are angry with me !*' 

" I am not; if you will go — go, and there's the end of 
my hopes I" 

" What do you mean ?" 

"I shall have nothing to live for when you are away. 
I do not know how it will all end — 1 had light before 
my eyes — now all is dark." 

" Oh, Rab, it is my profession I'* 

« May be—" 

He dug his pick into the earth and out rolled from 
under his feet, along with the black soil, something 
globular. Queenie put her hands to it to throw it from 
the trench. It was too round, too big a lump for her 
shovel. Then she dropped it and uttered a cry of horror. 
It was a human skull. It lay in the black trench before 
her, staring up at her out of its hollow eyes, grinning 
with its white teeth. 

Rab turned at her cry and saw the girl shrinking 
from the ghastly object. 

" What the parson says is true," he remarked. " * In 
the midst of life we are in death.' I believe surely we 
have dug into a grave I" 

" Oh, Rab, desist I Dig some other way." 

" I cannot. We will put this into the earth again. 
But I must go on. We have disturbed the dead, but 
these can be no Christian bones — there's no church-yard 
here. Look — what have I here?" He stooped and 

Eicked up a flint polished axe-head. "It's a thunder- 
olt," said he. " I've oft heard tell of 'em. This old, 
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ancient fellow was killed with it whilst sittin* xmder a 
tree, and they heaped the earth over him where he wor 
struck." 

Queenie was by no means eager for a return to circus 
life. She had tasted the peace, she had seen the beauty, 
enjoyed the comfort of a quiet cottage home. She de- 
lighted in the freedom of the forest and the beauty of 
nature. She loved Martha Gerard as she had lovea no 
other woman. She was warmly attached to the crippled 
Jessie. Beside this sweet, pure life, so tranquil, so blessed, 
that of a caravan, with its restlessness, its noise, its un- 
reality, had ceased to attract. If she must go back to 
the old life, it would be because she had failed to take 
root in the new existence. She had no claim on Mrs. 
Gerard. The ranger's wife had not been wont to keep 
a servant, and could hardly be expected to entertain a 
lodger who paid nothing. Queenie had her clothes, but 
these would wear out; the soles of her boots already 
required mending. She needed sundry trifles, and every 
trifle cost money. She could not be a burden to her 
kind hostess, and the produce of her weaving would do 
little more than pay for her food and shelter. Probably 
the girl was in no way irksome to Martha, but Queenie 
was sensitive — had been rendered so by the manner in 
which she had been treated at Mrs. Eainbow's, at Alma 
Terrace, and the Buttons'. 

The sun was warm, the air still. From the sides of 
the trench a fresh scent of mould entered the nostrils. 
If this were a grave they were cutting through, it was 
one that had lost the savour and most of the horror of 
death. 

Eab turned round. The skull lay between him and 
Queenie. Ho had cut so far into the hillock that he was 
down in the trench to his shoulders. He put his foot 
to the skull. 

" I wonder who he wor," said Eab. " If he'd been a 

food man and respectable, he wouldn't ha' been buried 
ere. He'd ha' been took to the church. Here he 
lies all alone, none near him. I shouldn't be surprised 
as he wor such an one as me — a chap as had a lot o' bad 
in him, but one day he came to know a girl, with golden 
hair and dark eyes, and she laid hold of him and drew 
bis heart after her, and he came to leave his bad com- 
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panions and give up his wild and godless way of life, to 
see a bright, beautiful world of happiness open before 
him. But she didn't care for him ; sue didn't think he 
was good enough for her — which was true. And so she 
went off and left him in Delamere Forest under a tree, 
and he sat there, and God O'mighty in His mercy struck 
him dead wi' a thunderbolt, to save him from doing 
something desperate." 

He turned over the skull again with his foot. 

'' Eab," said Queenie, <' how can you speak like this to 
me ?" 

" Because, little Queen of Love, your presence or ab- 
sence is life or death to me. If you go" — ^he leaned on 
his pickaxe—" if you go, then I pray the Lord to strike 
me down wi' a thunderbolt." 

" Eab," said the girl, " I will not go. I will remain 
here in dear Delamere. I love the forest. I love the 
life. I love you alL" 

«AU?" 

She hesitated. 

" I like — I respect you, Eab." 

" Will you come to be mine ? Then Delamere is the 
Garden of Eden again." 

She put out her nand— over the skull. 

Bab seized it. 

"Queenie, in the midst of death we are in life. I 
thought it was all up with me when you said, * I will 
go.' Now vou will stay. Now you have put your hand 
in mine, it is all hope and joy and new life — sprung out 
of death." 



CHAPTBE XXXVIIL 

EEBELLION. 

When Andrew reached home, he went at once in quest 
of his wife, and found her in the little parlour engaged 
with her canary, to which she was supplying fresh 
water. He put his hand on her shoulder with a word 
of welcome, but she did not look in his direction, and 
answered his salutation with, — 
1. a 21 
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" Take your hand away. I don't want to be touched 
by you" 

" I am Borry I could not return last night, Ada. One 
or two matters stood in the way." 

** It is of no concern to me. You were welcome to re- 
main away altogether. I would not have run after you 
— ^you may be sure of that ; nor would I have cried my 
eyes out had you never returned." 

" Ada — how cruel you are I" 

" Of course, I am in fault. Never was a wife treated 
as I am — ^neglected by her husband, browbeaten by his 
father, and insulted by every Jack and Tom they choose 
to invite into the house.** 

" We have invited none save my uncle, and he would 
never insult you." 

" He gives me black looks — in themselves as great an 
insult as a word or a blow." 

" Ada, he came here prepared to be friends, and to 
love you as a dear niece. It is yourself who has chilled 
and alienated him." 

"Again, of course, I am in the wrong." 

" Never mind about these little fi-ets and sores, Ada. 
Be loving and bright. I am so glad to see you again." 

" There you have the advantage of me. As I said, it 
would have been a matter of indifference to me if you 
had never returned." 

" Ada, for shame I** 

"What am I in this place but a means to an end? 
You wanted my land for a factory, you wanted my 
home as a count-house, you want my garden now for a 
reservoir, and to cut down my trees and stub up my 
shrubs to light your fires with, and, finally, you want my 
spare room for your vulgar uncles. I hate this sort of 
thing. I won't have it. I am made worse than a ser- 
vant. A servant can give notice and leave. I am fast 
here, to see all my plants poisoned, my birds made sickly, 
— my canary unwell to-day." 

" She is moulting. We are not responsible for that." 

"And then you go off without a word, without a 
good-bye, and do not say whither you are going, whom 
to see — though I know well enough — and you return 

i'ust when it suits you, not to me, but to your brine-pans, 
don't flatter myself I am the attraction. I know bet- 
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ter than that. The attraction that draws you back 
from Delamere Forest, or wherever you have been, is 
the new salt factory. That interests you, that engages 
your thought. You have some feeling for bricks and 
pumps, but none for your wife, whom you swore to 
cherish." 

" Ada I you know this is untrue." 

" No sooner are we married than you tell me I am a 
liar; my wishes you take a pleasure in disregarding, 
and now you desert me to run after yellow-haired circus 
girls." 

"Ada I" 

Then in came Mr. Grice. 

" Father," said Andrew, " I am glad vou are come in 
at this moment, for there is a matter tnat must be set- 
tied between you and me and Ada once for all. It con- 
cerns little Queenie. My uncle and I have had a talk 
about her, and he and I are of one mind. By his advice 
I went yesterday in search of her, but unsuccessfully. 
She is somewhere within reach, but where, exactly, I do 
not know. I saw Eab Eainbow, but no one else. He is 
acquainted with her place of concealment." 

" Why does she remain concealed?" asked Jabez. 

" She does not desire to return to this house." 

'^ I would not let her inside the doors," said Ada. 

" Very possibly she knows that," pursued Andrew ; 
" and she has no wish to go to Alma Terrace." 

" There is no room for her there," said Jabez. 

*' That also, perhaps, she may know. I believe she 
prefers to find quarters for herself than take those pro- 
vided for her by you, father. By some fatality, she has 
been placed in positions of constraint and contrariety 
unsuited to her light and elastic nature ; she was un- 
happy at Alma Terrace, unhappy here. I do not sup- 
pose she found much comfort with Mrs. Bainbow in 
Heathendom. What sort of a house she is in now, I do 
not know. Among what sort of people she is, I do not 
know." 

" She is in a public-house. She is gone as bar-maid," 
said Jabez. " That is the sort of situation into which 
the natural Eve in her will have thrust her." 

" I do not believe she is in such a place," said Andrew. 
<' Bab is reticent, but he assures me solemnly that she is 
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in the best hands, and in a place where she is well pro- 
tected from harm/' 

"EabI" said "Hammer" Grice, roughly. "What is 
his word worth ? What does a poacher, a drunkard, a 
debauched scoundrel like that know about respectability ? 
If he is the guarantee, you will find Queenie in the worst 
quarters." 

" You mistake Eab." { 

" I — I mistake I 1 know what he is ; not only by the 
inner light that illumines me, but also by public testi- 
mony. What is Eab but a drunken blackguard ?" 

" fie was such. He is reformed." 

" An Ethiopian does not lose his colour if he scrubs 
himself. His wickedness is in the grain. He is a * back- 
slider.' He knew better at one time ; and now there is 
no place left for him, though he may seek it with tears. 
Don't talk to me of Bab. He is a worthless vessel, 
preordained to destruction." 

" I differ from you," said Andrew, with decision. 

His father stared. What spirit had come over this 
young man that he should dare, not merely to differ in 
opinion from " Hammer," but to proclaim it to his face I 
Had his marriage done this? Grice thought so. He 
turned pasty in colour with anger, and said, — 

" Because your wife flouts me, you hide behind her 
petticoats and make a feeble flout at your father as 
well." 

Andrew coloured. 

" You are mistaken," he said, with an effort to main- 
tain his composure. " I have to judge by what I see. I 
have had more opportunity of ooserving Rab than you 
have had. I trust his judgment." 

** His— not mine I" bellowed " Hammer." " Trust that 
tavern sot, that pothouse brawler, that poaching thief, 
rather than your own father, the most respected man in 
Saltwich I" 

" I trust my own judgment, formed on observation, 
rather than your prejudice, father. But enough of that. 
It is not concerning Kab that I am seeking an interview. 
It is concerning Queenie. You are trustee of her prop- 
erty and her guardian." 

"And you are neither, and therefore not called on to 
interfere." 
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" I must interfere. I conceive that a great wrong is 
being done her. In the first place — as her guardian, 
you are not taking any steps to obtain for her a place of 
security and comfort. I believe she has found both for 
herself. I believe it on the testimonv of Eab Eainbow. 
If you disbelieve his word and think him incapable of 
judging, then the more the obligation lies on you to see 
after her, to remove her from where she is if the place 

!)rove unsuitable, and put her where she may be better 
ooked after." 

" Andrew — the father in the parable did not run after 
his prodigal son into his riot and beggary, and pluck him 
away. He waited till he returned a penitent.* 

*' The cases are not parallel. This is not a son, but a 
little girl, and you have voluntarily taken on you the 
responsibility for her well-being. But next, and this is 
now the serious question — What about her money ? You 
have made use of her capital You have taken it out of 
the bonds and other securities where her father had 
placed it, and where it brought in, say three and a half 
or four per cent., and have expended it in bricks and 
mortar and machinery. Where is the interest ? What 
do you show for this capital of hers ? Let her have 
three and a half if you cannot just now pay four per 
cent., but for Heaven's sake I do not defraud her of every- 
thing." 

" Defbaud I" said " Hammer'' ; " you dare say that to 
mer 

"I am sorry to offend you, father, but I know no 
other word to express what is being done, when a child 
is left, possibly to starve, without one penny, when she 
should be in receipt of just over a hundred a year — 
enough to keep her in comfort — whilst you are making 
use of her capital to build up a fortune for yourself. 
You must remember what you said to me, father — ^that 
you looked to our being rich as Brundrith, to buying a 
park and mansion, to your entering Parliament. This 
IS all to be gained through poor little Queenie's capital, 
whilst she is ignored, cast out, and nothing is done 
either to see that she is among respectable people, or 
that she is not suffering from want." 

"When the prodigal returned, then the father slew the 
fetted calf and brought forth the gold ring and raiment 

21* 
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for his son. He did not send him the joints of veal to 
consume with harlots ; he did not forward to him ring 
and raiment wherewith to make a display at his riot- 
ous feasts. I shall not defraud the child of one farthing, 
but I will pay over to her the money I have in trust, as 
well as arrears of interest at five per cent., not three and 
a half, when she is brought to her senses, acknowledges 
her sins, and comes to me in repentance. I hope she is 
starving and in rags, eating the husks that the swine are 
given. So only can she oe humbled in mind, and so 
alone come to realise her present lost condition.** 

" I have spoken my mind before Ada," said Andrew, 
" because she is annoyed at my going in search of the 

?oor child, and puts a wrong interpretation on my acts, 
wish her to understand how matters stand relative to 
her and you, father, and how I am concerned in the 
matter. I do not think your actions right ; and if you 
will not see to Queenie, I must, or get Uncle Wilkes to 
do so. His time will be so taken up with electioneer- 
ing matters, that he can ill afford space in which to 
search for Queenie, but he and I will provide for her, if 
you refuse, father, to do what he and 1 regard as your 
duty to her." 

"I am to be taught my duty by a boy I" shouted 
Grice, and flung out of the room. 

" And, let me tell you, none of my money is to be 
spent on her I Where will you get money? Are you 
receiving wages from your father now? I laugh at 
your undertaking." 

Then Ada, carrying the bird-cage, left the room as 
well. 

Andrew walked to Saltwich. He desired to see his 
aunt and to have a word with Mr. Button. 

As he passed the shop of Mr. Poles, his eye was ar- 
rested by a collection of pretty little rush baskets in 
the window, among his collection of paper. The pattern 
was identical with that of the basket of blackberries 
Queenie had given him. He instantly entered the shop. 

" Mr. Poles," said he, " where did you get this sup- 
ply?" 

" You may well ask why they are in my window," 
answered the paperhanger. " But there is a reason. I 
wish to oblige a very worthy woman^— Mrs. Gerard, the 
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head ranger's wife in Delamere ; she is sister to that 
queer chap, Eab Rainbow. You'd hardly think it — she 
is a good creature, and has a crippled daugbier. The 
child makes those, and 1 don't see but what there's as 
good a chance of their selling in my window as in that 
of a fancy shop. So I'm taking charge of them and 
making no profit by them. Some folks rather fancy 
this sort of thing. Will you be pleased to buy for Mrs. 
Andrew Grice?" 

Andrew had discovered what he was desiring to find. 
He remembered that Queenie had said she had learned 
plaiting of a crippled child. Undoubtedly, she was 
with the Gerards. He did not know the family, but 
Mr. Poles's word of commendation was a guarantee for 
their respectability. With a lighter heart ho took his 
way to Alma Terrace. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

WALK I 

Thb salt factory was in working order — nay, it was 
even in work. Much money had been spent thereon — 
all Queenie's little capital and some of Nottershaw's 
savings ; not altogether in the form of gold, but in that 
of materials, bricks, lime, iron, wood, slate. The firm 
had supplied itself with covered trucks on the line, 
built at Chorley, and each truck cost £102, 10s. and 
held from six to seven tons of salt. Grice had intro- 
duced into the works an improvement of his own — an 
elevator — a species of flexible ladder that revolved on 
drums and was furnished with baskets in which the 
moulded salt from the tubs was tossed. These blocks 
were then carried up by steam power, and thrown into 
the receiver of a mill of revolving steel rollers that 
ground the salt to dust. The idea had long worked in 
Jabez's mind, but he had not been able to carry it out at 
Brundrith's. Now, to his delight, it was in working 
order, and he looked with pride at the white blocks 
travelling up, and then dropping iuto the hopper which 
discharged them under the roller. It was an invention 
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destined, as he said, to revolutionise the trade. Those 
who bought and employed the flour of salt for the table 
would never afterwards return to the coarser crystals. 

Already the chimney was pouring -forth its volumes 
of smoke. Already the pans were in ebullition. Al- 
ready the trucks were bemg laden with " butter salt" 
for the East Indies, and women were employed packing 
table salt for the home market in water tight bags and 
jars. Already barges were drawn up at the wharf, and 
salt was being tipped into tbem. 

Brundrith began to fidget. Brundrith became sen- 
sible that his interests, his ail-but monopoly, was men- 
aced. Brundrith began to move in the direction of 
Button. Brundrith began pourparlers, and pourparlers 
introduced negotiation. 

Nottershaw was in high glee. He came to the works 
and button-holed Grice. 

" I say" — he removed his finger from the button-hole 
to rub his hands, then hooked his finger in again — ^' I 
say, all is going splendidly. Brundrith is holding back 
only because he and Tom Button can't come to precise 
terms. It is a matter of a few hundreds only that 
divides them. Jabez, that invention of yours is famous. 
It tells. It has troubled Brundrith's dreams. That 
means some hundreds more than the mere plant and 
ground. By ginger I — " 

" Hush ! don't swear." 

" I'm not swearing. Ginger comes from Jamaica. It 
is imported in pots, which my daughter paints for ba- 
zaars when they have been cleaned out. Old fellow I 
never you take ginger with port wine — it is fataL It 
spoils the palate." 

" I never touch alcohol in any form." 

" To be sure, I forgot. But bother the ginger. Let 
us back to our muttons. Grice, I wonder what the 
figure is at which old Tom is sticking ?" 

" Don't you know ?" 

" How should I. Tom Button has not told me." 

^< Nor me. It is odd. He has not consulted me as he 
should have done." 

" Tom is a sly dog. I wish we had not made him our 
plenipotentiary. It all comes of yom* wanting to hold 
tack and not be brought to close quarters with Brund- 
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rith. And I — you are to blame, Jabez. You thought I 
was an orange to be sucked and cast aside. I know 
what your scneme was, to use me and then pay me off, 
and exclude me from the ulterior benefits — not take me 
into partnership. By George I — " 

" Husk I I cannot allow of oaths." 

« I am using none ; my great-uncle was George Ham- 
let. He was an admirable man ; whenever I am serious 
and think good thoughts, I recall George Hamlet. He 
had lumbago very bad, and was accustomed to sit with 
his back against a roaring fire, exposed to its full heat \ 
it drew out the rheumatism, he said. He lived till he 
was seventy-four and five months. He was a very 
worthy man, was George. Two drops of turpentine on 
a lump of sugar — ^that was what he took internally, and 
exposure of his loins to a roaring coal-fire— externally." 

" Never mind George Hamlet." 

*' But I do mind George Hamlet. I owe a great deal 
to him. He gave me a complete collection of Simeon's 
skeletons — I mean skeleton sermons — ^to do me good in* 
ternally, and left mo seven thousand pounds for my ex- 
ternal advantage. But, as you say, to our muttons. I 
tell you, Grice, we have put too much power into But- 
ton's hands. You have sunk money on his land, and I 
have done the same. What hold have we on Button ?" 

" His daughter is married to my son." 

" Yes ; but I have no hold on him," said Nottershaw. 

" For all I have advanced, I have the security of a 
mortgage on the estate." 

" Yes ; but I have not. Of course, there is the fabric, 
there are my books to show the expense to which I 
have been. But I am not altogether easy. Button is 
sly as a badger. You are a serious man, and I rely on 
your character. It isn't worth your while to diddle me ; 
so I build on you. But Button — " He shook his head. 
" He ought not to have been invested with such powers. 
There has been the mistake." 

<' You should have looked after him. I am engaged on 
the works." 

" That is all very well, Jabez," said Nottershaw, " but 
I have not a defined position in the concern. You two 
fellows have desired to keep all in your own hands, so 
that, when a partnership is declared, it may be Brund- 
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rith, Grice & Button — and Nottorahaw not even as a Co. 
I was to be paid for the bricks and slates and so on. A 
little profit — not much — and the grand harvest was to 
bo jrours and Button's. Well, I put in my claims. But 
I'll tell you what troubles me. Here have we been, all 
three, combined to overreach Brundrith, and, as far as 
might be, to overreach each other. That is to say, you 
and Button wanted to get the better of me. 1 hope 
Button won't be fishing for his own basket, and forget 
Jabez & Co." 

<' He cannot do that. My son has married his daugh- 
ter." 

"Much he cares for Ada," laughed Nottershaw. 
"You would toil and lay by and sacrifice yourself for 
sweet Ada, I have no doubt. By ginger I — I mean pre- 
served ginger — there is the man himself." 

" What I Button ?" 

" No — look I Bnmdrith in our works. That is what 
I call impudence. He will not pass over your elevator 
and crusher without realising its importance and taking 
note of the construction. Will you go and meet him ?" 

" I had rather not. We are not on the best of terms." 

"Let us go behind this wall of salt blocks and observe 
him. It will be larks, by Jove I" 

" No oaths, please I" 

"Jove was a personage in the heathen Pantheon. 
Very consoling to a Christian to consider, the victory of 
his religion over Joves and all that sort of thing, so I 
mention him occasionally to stir up a thankful spirit in 
me. Come along, Grice. Tm going to watch him from 
behind this mountain of salt loaves. 

" If you think that I am going to hide from Brund- 
rith you are vastly mistaken. I wouldn't get off the 
pavement for the Queen, and I'm not going to stir from 
the floor for Brundrith. If he chooses to come my way 
he can do so. But it is impudence on his part, and I 
have half a mind to order him off the premises. He's 
walking about as if the place belonged to him." 

" He is indeed, by jiggers I" 

" Jiggers ! I really wish, Nottershaw, in the interests 
of our serious profession, you would be more choice in 
your speech." 

" Jiggers 1 There's no harm in jiggers. It is wrong 
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not to enlarge the mind. You keep yours on brine, and 
never look beyond your pans. I do ; my intellect sweeps 
the horizon, and I consider the gold fields where jiggers 
are used for the sifting and washing of the ore. Brund- 
rith is coming towards us." 

Peter Brundrith, the great salt man was, in fact, in 
the new works, looking round them with critical eye. 
He was a broadly-built man, with a clumsy walk, white 
whiskers, a somewhat fiat face, and dark, beady eyes. 
He went about with his hands in his pockets, and occa- 
sionally removed his right fist from where it lurked, and 
rubbed his lips and nose with it, clenched into a oall. 
It was a trick he had brought along with him from the 
lighter to the mansion, from the times of his early life 
when he used no pocket-handkerchief. It was now 
merely a trick. 

Brundrith looked hard at the elevator and the mill, 
and nodded with a grunt. He turned his head to Grice 
who was near, and said, — 

'< So, you have carried it out. It's not bad. I shall 
make something out of it." 

Jabez opened his eyes. 

" YouVe not patented it, I suppose 7" 

"No." 

" I shall. I have taken the lot." 

" I don't understand you," said Grice. 

"Hope you made good terms. You'll get nothing 
more from me. I paid damned dear." 

" Look here, sir I" said Grice. " As long as you were 
master and I man, I couldn't rebuke you for your pro- 
fane speech. Now we stand on one level — I and you — 
and I can speak. If you had been godly in your con- 
versation and had refrained from oaths, I would not 
have left your service as I did. But when a man gives 
loose rein to his tongue, then one who is serious in his 
profession deals without scruple with him. I left you 
m the lurch. I know you missed me. I have drawn 
away your best workmen. I have attracted to me some 
of your best clients. If you had been godly in speech 
and had attended chapel, and had been a teetotaller, 
that would not have happened. Now you and I are on 
one footing as masters, and I can tell you my mind 
plain." 
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" Now, / don't understand you, Jabez," said Brund* 
rith. " And don*t care to do so. You behaved scurvily 
with me ; so I shall make no bones with you. Walk V* 

Grice stared at his old employer. 

Brundrith turned to Nottershaw. 

<' Mind this — no bills. I have accepted all as paid for. 
I take over the whole concern.'' 

*< What concern ?" asked the contractor. 

« This." 

Brundrith turned his sharp eyes on Grice, and said, — 

*' As there's a woman in the concern, I won't be too 
harsh. But I expect you to clear out at your earliest 
convenience." 

" Clear out— of what ?" 

'' Of Button*s, to be sure. I've taken over the whole 
concern. As for you — walk out !" 

" Walk out of what ?" 

" Out of this shop. It's mine. Bought everything — 
land, house, factorj', stock, stables, your invention— every 
thing I Goin^ to run Button's along with my old aflSair. 

Grice and Nottershaw were speechless. 

Brundrith trotted into the stove-house. 

Grice and Nottershaw looked at each other. The 
former recovered himself and went after Brundrith, 
touched his arm and said, — 

"All very fine this, but we are partners." 

« We— who ?" 

" I and Nottershaw." 

« Partners out in the cold I Walk I" 

Then in came Andrew, looking hot, and caught his 
father by the sleeve and drew him into the walling 
shed. 

" Father, have you heard the rumour?" 

"I've heard something that has set my head spin- 
ning." 

" Button— father." 

" What of him ?" 

" Bolted, and taken everything with him." 

" Then we are done for," gasped Grice, and sank on a 
salt tub. 

" Everything gone but the mortgage." 

An imperious call from Brundrith,— 

" Now, then, Grice— walk I" 
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CHAPTER XL. ' 

BUIN. 

Jabez Grioe could hardly have been more dismayed had 
his favourite preacher danced a hornpipe in the pulpit 
of Little Betnel, or his pet Missionaiy Society had or- 
ganised itself into a Co-operative Slave-hunting Company. 

The news, borne in on him at both ears — from Brund- 
rith on one side, from Andrew on the other — was but 
too true. Tom Button had outwitted all with whom he 
had been in conjunction. He had sold his land, his house, 
and the factory for a lump sum to Brundrith, and had 
departed with the money in his pocket, no one knew 
whither. Brundrith had therefore acquired everjrthing 
— not onljr the factory — ^also Grice's invention for grind- 
ing salt into gold, also the house in which Jabez and 
Andrew with Ada were living. Whether Nottershaw 
would be able to recover for material employed in the 
fobric was open to question. 

Button had assured Brundrith that every account was 
settled. Thus both Grice and Nottershaw had been 
overreached ; but Brundrith did not escape scot free, for 
no intimation had been given him that there was a 
mortgage on the property. 

It had been understood between Jabez Grice and Tom 
Button that one of the stipulations of the sale was to be 
that both of them were to be constituted partners in the 
newly-organised Company. Button had not concerned 
himself about this ; he had sold everything for a lump 
sum, and, with that lump sum in his pocket, had gone 
chuckling into space, taking with him the satisfaction of 
having << done'' his fellow-conspirators against Brundrith's 
monopolv, of having done Brundrith in a matter of three 
thousand pounds, by concealing the fact of the mortgage, 
and of having paid off Ada, nis daughter, for many a 
slight. The sinlcing and completion of the brine shaft 
had cost about £800 ; each salt pan had come to nearly 
£600. The grinding mill had cost £300. Over the 
*' common" siSt there had been no permanent covering 
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set up, but the '< butter" salt had exacted roofed sheds, 
80 also the stove for ** handed squares/' and the stove 
room with a loft over it. The reservoir had cost much 
money. Not only was every penny of Queenie's capital 
disposed of, but also several thousands of pounds that 
Nottershaw had advanced either in material or in wage 
to workmen. 

Now Griee was left out in the cold. He had lost his 
employment at Brundrith*s, and would find none in the 
new factory under the man whom he had attempted to 
injure. He could not call the house he inhabited his own ; 
even Ada must turn out of it. That thought was the 
only one that gave him a gleam of satisfaction. But the 
gleam was a mere flash as from a spark of magnesium — 
instantaneous, and leaving behind a sense of more pro- 
found gloom. 

In came Mr. Poles. He was in excitement. He had 
been in Liverpool and had seen Tom Button by accident, 
and was confident that he had started for !New York. 
He was sure it was Button, though the man was dis- 
guised in an outrageously fast costume, and with jewelry 
on his fingers, and in his scarf. He had a somewhat 
bold-looking, dressy lady on his arm. They were leaving 
an hotel and starting for the wharf — much luggage in 
very new portmanteaus and boxes on the roof. On one 
of the latter the initials TJ. C. 

** Uriah Something or other," suggested Poles. " It is 
remarkable," said he, <^ that TJ and C are the letters that 
follow on T and B, the proper initials of Tom Button. 
I am not sure, but I fancjr he saw me, for, directly I 
recognised him, he jumped into the cab and pulled up his 
greatcoat collar to hide his face. I was so taken aback 
that I did not at the moment know what to do. I asked 
the waiter at the hotel door whither the gentleman had 

fone, and he said that the gentleman had informed him 
e was off with his missus to New York by the Caledonia 
— ^I think that was the name of the ship. That puzzled 
me. Tom Button lost his missus twelve years ago." 

" rU go at once to Liverpool," said Andrew. " We 
must make sure of this without delay." 

Jabez Grice was as one stunned, unable to advise a 
course, unable to see any way out of the cloud. But his 
eyes kindled and he set his teeth. 
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"This comes of Ada," be murmured; "she turned 
away from her the heart of her own father." 

Andrew was about to leave when he heard these mur- 
murings. He said in a low tone, — 

" Father, I will go. But remember one thing. If you 
speak to my wife about this matter — not a word of 
offence, understand I I will have her respected. She is 
not to blame. The blow will fall heaviest on her." 

" Respect such a woman as that I" scoffed the old man, 
. losing ail command of himself. " Such a woman, who 
has driven her father from her I Such a woman, who 
has insulted, outi-aged me I" 

" I will not leave the place," said Andrew, " unless you 

Eass to me your word, as a serious Christian, to address 
er with respect." 

"I won't speak to her at all. I shall go to Alma 
Terrace, to Beulah. Now that scoundrel is away, I can 
have his room." 

"No, father. There must, under the circumstam^es, 
be some one in the place. Do you go to Liverpool ; I 
will remain here." 

" You go," said Jabez, sullenly ; " I will not look at, I will 
not speak to Ada. I will persistently turn my back on her." 

Andrew went to Liverpool, and the result of his 
inquiries was that no doubt was left in his mind that Mr. 
Button had departed for the United States under an 
assumed name. Mr. Nottershaw accompanied Andrew. 
He was in a fume, afraid that he had lost his money, 
uncertain whether he could come down on Brundrith. 
He ran from one solicitor to another to obtain opinions, 
which were conflicting, partly because he was unable, in 
his then condition of excitement, to state his case clearly. 

Andrew learned more concerning his father-in-law 
than he expected. Button had been wont for some 
years to visit Liverpool, and had fallen into extravagant 
ways, had borrowed money, and must have been in 
embarrassed circumstances when Jabez Grice proposed 
to him the project of the salt factory. 

When Andrew returned to Saltwich, he found that the 
news of the disappearance of Button was known to 
every one, and on reaching the house, further discovered 
that the bailiffs were in possession, with a bill for £37, 
lOs. 4d. They had been put in by a spirit mercliant. 
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Jabez Grice was hardly able to command himself. 
The destruction of his hopes was more than he could 
endure with equanimity. He wandered about the house, 
the grounds, the factory, without a purpose. He paid 
no attention to his son's report. He had already con- 
vinced himself that he must accept the worst. He had 
no money of his own. Ada had none in the house. 
Even if he had been rolling in gold, he would have 
refused to satisfy the claim of the spirit merchant as 
immoral. His brother-in law, the only man who could 
have soothed his mind, was away, and would not be 
back till night I 

The old man sat and listened to his son, gazing into 
the fire, and as Andrew spoke, the canary sang in shrill 
and ever shriller tones, as though laughing and mocking 
at their misery. 

Then Andrew ascended the stairs to his wife's room. 
He had been told that she was above ; she had not shown 
herself since the ajjpearance of the bailiffs in the house. 

Before her door Andrew turned for a moment and 
drew breath. His heart ached for Ada. The blow to 
her must be crushing — to lose her father with such 
ignominy, to have to endure the disgrace of the odious 
men below, and to see the prospect before her of being 
constrained to leave the home in which she had been 
born. Worse still, she, who had been reared in comfort, 
in self-indulgence, must be prepared to settle down to 
the level of a labouring man*s wife, in a cottage, without 
a servant, would have to scrub the floor, do the washing, 
li^ht the flres herself. She had not behaved kindly to 
him. ^ho could tell! might not this humiliation be the 
rude shock which would result in a softening of her 
heart, lead to an improvement in her manner, and it 
might thus come to pass that great good would come out 
of present evil ? 

He had not liked Tom Button ; had not felt the least 
love spring up in his heart towards his father-in-law j 
but the daughter must surely have felt attachment to- 
wards the author of her being, though with her lips she 
had spoken irreverently of him. 

Now, almost for the first time since their marria^, 
was Andrew conscious of entertaining love for his wife. 
Out of the pang of his great pity for her, love took 
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birth. He resolved to exercise the utmost forbearance 
towards her ; to veil, as far as possible, the greatness of 
her loss, and the scandal of her father's conduct. 

Then he softly turned the handle of the door, and 
entered her room. 

Ada sat by the window knitting, and, as he came in, 
was counting the stitches. 

He took a chair, drew it opposite her, and waited till 
she had done counting. Then he laid his hand on hers 
and said, — 

" Dear Ada, a word with you." 

" Well I" she looked at him with a cold glitter in her 
eye ; yet he could see, from the redness of the lids, that 
she had been crying. " I have come upstairs to be away 
from those fellows — I suppose I am not to be allowed 
the satisfaction of being left alone, even in my own 
room, but am to be pursued thither by you. I am sorry 
there are no attics to this house, or I would have fled to 
them." 

" I hardly know, Ada, how much has been told you. 
I do not wish to distress j^ou more than need be—" 

" Then leave me to myself." 

" Ada, I have seen Brundrith. He has no wish to be- 
have ungenerously; on the contrary, we are welcome to 
remain here till Lady Day. Your father has sailed for 
New York, but I can hardly believe intends to leave us 
completely at the mercy of the creditors." 

" Then you know very little of my father. He cares 
for no one but himself. Did not 1 warn you that he 
was making for America? I saw, from his manner, 
that he had some scheme brewing. As I said it, of 
course you paid no attention. I am a liar and a fool in 
your eyes." 

" You are neither — but an unfortunate, unhappy young 
wife." 

" Thank you I I want none of your pity." 

" You have it, all the same. And in a pitiful condition 
you are." 

" How do you know my father is gone to America ?" 

" He left his hotel at Liverpool for the boat — ^he said 
he was off to New York." 

« He said that ?" 

« Yes, Ada— at the hotel." 

r 22* 
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" Then — ^he is not started for New York yet." 

" Ada, prepare your mind — ^your heart I would rather 
sav — for what is before you. Our prospects of making 
a large fortune are at an end. But God has given me 
wits, strong arms, and hearty resolve. I have made up 
my mind as to my course. As I tell you, I saw Brund- 
rith. I went direct to him when I returned from Liv- 
erpool. I told him frankly how matters stood. I could 
see by his manner that, though an^ry with mv father, 
he is placable. I will again go to him and ask him to 
overlook the past, and take my father on as foreman and 
me as waller in this new factory. I believe he will 
readily agree. We have perhaps behaved badly to him, 
but he is a worthy man and does not harbour resent- 
ment." 

Ada laughed bitterly. 

*' This is what it has come to I That I — I am to be 
degraded into a common, vulgar workman's wife. This 
comes of marrying into a family of beggars." 

« Ada !" 

The blood mounted to Andrew's brow. 

She started from her seat, and flung her head on the 
pillow of her bed and burst into tears. 

Andrew went to her. He could not bear to hear her 
sob and weep. He laid his hand on her head. She 
passionately withdrew from the pressure, raised her head 
and said, — 

" If I am unfortunate — unhappy — it is because I have 
you as my husband and cannot rid myself of you. I 
do not care if I never see you again. You married me 
for the sake of this house and ground, and the brine- 
run under it — not for my sake. For me you never 
cared. Now that what you wanted goes from you, you 
hate me." 

" Ada !" 

" Leave me in peace. The sight of you makes me 
mad." 

" And the sight of you makes me despair." 

He could have bit his tongue off that he had allowed 
this cruel word to escape him. But so it was with An- 
drew ; the softer his heart had become, and the warmer 
his feeling, the greater the revulsion when wounded, 
and when his kindly feeling was repulsed. When he 
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was indifferent to his wife, or felt an inarticulate aver- 
sion, he remained calm, spoke with ^ntleness, could not 
be goaded to a harsh speech ; but whenever a warm and 
powerful gush flowed through his arteries, and a mild 
and sympathetic light kindled in his eyes, then disap- 
pointment made him lose command over his words. 

He left the room, shut the door behind him, and said 
to himself, — 

** My father was right. Once in man's life does Provi- 
dence offer him a groat blessing — if he puts that from 
him, then he is shut out for ever." 



CHAPTER XLL 

BY THE MERE. 



QuEENiE was not happy. She had as much as en- 
gaged herself to Bab. When she put her hand into his, 
with a sudden impulse, he had accepted it as her con- 
cession to his wishes, and she had herself, at the moment, 
so intended it to be taken. 

The desire to return to the stir and change of the 
circus had passed away from Queenie in the fragrant 
and peaceful forest. It had not been a deep-rooted de- 
sire in her. It had appeared to her as the only means 
possible of earning her living, as a condition of life 
more pleasant than the perpetual fidget at Mrs. Bain- 
bow's, than the dull oppression of the mode of exist- 
ence in Alma Terrace, than the hard despotism of 
Button's. Now she had found a sphere that suited her 
exactly. It was full of beauty and calm, and so com- 
mended itself to her innate artistic sense; it was a 
home of love and innocence, and so was a sweet resting- 
place suited to her moral sense. She could stretch her 
limbs and swell her lungs on the heath among the forest 
tracts, and enjoy physical life. Wild nature proved an 
inexhaustible storehouse of interest, ever feeding her 
intellectual life. 

But when Queenie came to ask herself whether Bab 
was as congenial to her as was the life in Delamere 
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Forest, then she fkltered in her answer. Eab was a 
better man than he had been represented. He had been 
bad. Usage goes a long way towards efTaein^ dislike 
to what is ugly. She had thought him at one time very 
ugly, then had come to consider him plain. Now she 
did not consider about his features ; she regarded them 
as passable. He certainly had good eyes, full of intel- 
ligence and a kindly light. He who had been a loafer 
was now an energetic keeper. His conversation con- 
Teyed information ; he earned a wage, had a nice cottage 
pleasantly situated, and could maintain a wife. 

One who could love so faithfully without encourage- 
ment, and out of love break with bad habits and reform 
himself radically, was surely the man on whom she 
could rely to be true and devoted through life. Were 
she to break off her engagement to Bab it would drive 
him desperate. 

Queenie said to herself, " I am not too good for him. 
I am not good enough. Why, then, do 1 hesitate? 
Why am I so uneasy ? 

And the answer came " I do not love him.** 

That was at the bottom of all. She could not get 
further than liking Eab. Would she be able to love 
him when she became his wife ? Was it right for her 
to become his wife when no love for him woke in her 
heart? when she saw no prospect of love coming? 
How would he endure that— to have a wife and to dis- 
cover that she respected him, but did not, could not, love 
him? When she questioned herself fui^ther, and asked 
why she did not, could not love him, her pulses beat 
faster, her cheek mantled ; she started from her place 
and walked fast over the sandy soil, and strove to stifle 
the answer that rose up in her soul, for it frightened 
her. She went to the edge of the mere, to the point 
where the little dyke had been cut by Eab to let the 
water flow to the low plot that was to become a willow 
bed. A soft haze hung over the water and tops of the 
trees like steam, playing among the heads of the pines, 
and trailing over the silver surface of the mere. The 
sun shone, but was shorn of all its gold — it was as a 
burnished silver salver set in the sky, and the blue of 
the heavens was suspected rather than seen, athwart 
the gauzy veil, The air was warm, very little wind 
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was stirring, and that only at long intervals. Nature 
was dozing, in the doze that precedes death, beautiful in 
her last sleep, and still, so that but for the occasional 
sigh that stirred the leaves and brought them down in 
a golden shower, and clouded momentarily the polished 
face of the lake, it might have been thought that all 
life, all motion, was extinct. 

Water was flowing through the cutting formed by 
Bab, and a flotilla of fallen leaves had gathered about 
the mouth through which the current ran. The leaves 
were of all sorts — maple, beech, birch, plane, oak, bramble $ 
of all colours — ^yellow, crimson, brown, and green. 

As Queenie stood watching the clear stream flowing 
through the cutting, she observ^ed the leaves detach 
themselves from their fellows, enter the current and 
sweep along with it, sometimes singly, sometimes in 
combinations of two or more together. Their fates 
were different. Some shipped their way along without 
ill hap, and dived into the deep cleft through the pre> 
historic burial mound. Some caught against a fibre of 
faeath-root, and remained at anchor* Some couples 
parted; one lagged behind, then the foremost caught 
against the bank; that which had been first arrested 
disengaged itself, swam onwards, caught up its partner, 
and carried it forward with it, or else remained along* 
Bide, or even^ occasionally, sailed by with callous disre- 
gard. 

It amused Queenie to watch the leaves — ^to see which 
associated together, and how they got along together. 
Then she saw a little primrose-tinted birch leaf, light as 
a feather, shoot from the flotilla, pursued by a dull, brown, 
oak leaf. 

"There am I^— there is Eab!*' said Queenie. "And 
see I ahead is poor Andrew struggling along with that 
wicked Ada.'' 

" Andrew is not ahead ; he is at your side." 

Queenie started, as though shot through the heart, 
and turned white. Had he heard what she had said ? 
Had he divined her thoughts? She hardly ventured a 
glance at his face. That glimpse sufficed to show him 
io be sad and careworn. 

" What are you doing here, little ooosin?** 

" Andrew-— amusing myself I" 
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"What at?" 

" Only watching the autumn leaves." 

She pointed to the two pairs sailing alonff the stream. 

"Ada and I — ^you and Kab; is it so?'' he spoke and 
sighed. 

" Yes, Andrew," she sighed in echo. 

Neither spoke. They were watching the leaves. The 
first pair consisted of a beech leaf and a dark green, 
prickly holly leaf. They made their way slowly — the 
Deech leaf held by the needles of the holly. Then sud- 
denly, whether caught by a puff of air, or by a ripple 
of the water, the beech leaf detached itself; and at that 
moment, moved by the same force, the birch foil escaped 
from its companion, shot along the stream, caught up 
the leaf of beech, and the two slid along together, leav- 
ing their companions grounded. 

Queenie started and withdrew from the streamlet, her 
brow flaming. Andrew followed her. He did not alto- 

f ether understand the mystery of the leaves ; did not 
now which represented himself and which the others 
named, consequently he was unable to see what had 
produced such agitation in the girl at his side. Queenie 
seated herself on a bank of dry heather. She en- 
deavoured to conceal her confusion under an appearance 
of ill-humour. 

" What have you come here for, Andrew ? I wished 
to be left to myself." 

" I came to see you." 

" And I did not want you to come." 

"Queenie! matters have reached a crisis. I have 
been forced to pay you a visit. I inquired after you 
from Eainbow. He would give me no information. 
Then, by a lucky chance, I discovered your hiding 
place." 

" Lucky I I think it the reverse." 

" I daresay. It is no lucky matter that brings me here. 
So, Queenie, is it to be as you said — ^Rab and you ?" 

"Yes, Andrew." 

" I suppose I must wish you joy." 

He spoke with an effort. 

Then she hid her face in her hands and burst into 
tears. He did not Bpeak, but quietly took a place by her 
Bide. 
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" Well, Queenie, we all have our troubles, our sorrows, 
our disappointments. We must bear them. It is God's 
will, and by them He fashions us to the shape He 
chooses.** 

She raised her head and looked in his eyes. 

^< Andrew, I do not love him, and yet I have promised 
to marry him. I do not think that it will ever oe possi- 
ble for me to love him with the love that is due from a 
wife. Tell me, ought I to take Eab ? Ought I to marry 
one who has not, and never can, have my heart?** 

He shrank from a reply. What could he answer? 
Had he not done that very thing which she meditated? 
He lefb her question unresponded to. 

^' Let us leave that matter to bo considered at another 
timcv** said he. *' I have come to tell you how matters 
stand with us at Button's.*' 

" How ? Matters between you and Ada ?*' 

He shook his head. 

" What, then V 

*^ All is ruined. Mr. Button took advantage of the 
trust reposed in him by my father, and sold the land 
and factory — everything — to Brundrith, and ran off to 
America with the money. We are left in a desperate 
position — father and I thrown out of work, bailiffs in 
the house on account of Button's debts; the only thin^ 
saved is your little fortune. That my father had secured. 
He holds a mortgage on the estate for three thousand 

Eound3,.or thereabouts, which is the amount bequeathed 
y your father. I am so thankful that has been pre- 
served, but my father is an upright man. He thought 
to make much more for you out of the factory than 
could have been made out of the South American bonds. 
You are in no worse position than you were. It is we 
who are in a bad way, out I do not feel discouraged; I 
have in me the will and the power to work.** 

"And Ada I how does she Dear it?** 

" I have not been able to see much of her. I do not 
know that she realises the terrible downfall. She will 
have to leave Button's.** 

" Andrew,'* said Queenie, " as to my money, I am glad 
it is safe, not on my own account but on yours — that is 
to say on your account, your wife's, and uncle's. I do 
not want it. It can do me no good. Jt may serve jrou 
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in this difficulty, and help you to get out of your present 
distress. I do not understand about mortgages^ and 
bonds, and investments. You cah, I suppose, get my 
money out from that into which it has been put. Well^ 
take it; do with it what you will. I am content; I 
shall be very happy to think it has been a means of re- 
lief to you. I awe but one thing in return. Tell me 
what I am to do about Sab. I cannot love him — I can^ 
not love him, for — " 

He put out his hand to ward off more words. 

" Queenie," said he firmly, " let me say it — not you. 
It is perhaps better spoken than allowed to remain 
burning under cover. You and I have loved each other 
ever since we knew each other. What you saw in toe 
I cannot think, but it was so— somehow we came to care 
for each other very, very much. You, in your fresb, 
innocent, child-like frankness, told me as much f I said 
nothing, or very little, yet you knew you were dear to 
me. Then came my father's influence, and my doubts 
about you on account of your education, and I flung 
myself from you at the leet of another, whom" — ^he 
lowered his voice—" I did not love, and who I now 
know, from her own lips, has never loved me. Such is 
the condition of aifairs. You and I parted on the rail 
at Button's, and then — if there had been any secret be- 
tween us before, all was revealed at that time to each 
other. We knew each other's hearts then. But I was 
mad; I dashed headlong into an union that promised 
fair, though it was one against which my heart pro- 
tested. Now it is done, it cannot be undone. I know> 
Queenie, that wo must not meet. I know that we must 
fight against that which is in our ^hearts. I do not 
blame anyone but myself, least of all my wife ; for I 
was wrong in offering her my heart when it was given 
to another — ^to you. You and I have bravely struggled 
against ourselves, and, Queenie, we will struggle on. I 
am bound to Ada, and I will never be false to her in any 
way, as far as lies in my power. Now, Queenie, you 
ask me if I counsel your doing that which I did. No I 
a thousand times no I Unless you love, do not marry. 
You prepare for yourself unspeakable anguish, and-^" 

Suddenly, overcome by her impulses, Queenie threw 
herself in his arms.' 
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"My poor Andrew I ify deair Andrew-^I txa never 
love any but you." 

He quietly, gently unlaced her arms that clasped him, 
raised her weeping £EK>e from his breast, and thrust hei^ 
fh>m hitn. 

" Queenie," he said, " you must be a brave little girl^ 
and do what is right. I would not have spoken, but 
that there was no advantage in concealment, and it em- 
powered me to say plainly what my advice was. Hear 
me out. There is no hurry. You are young. Ask Eab 
to give you time. You may not be able to love him 
now. In a jear or two it may be different. Then-^ 
then take him, but not till you are sure you can give 
him what you vow shall be his. Now, as to your 
money. Dear child, we cannot owe that to you. I 
came here to assure you of its safety, to assure you that 
I would see that you lose nothing. I feared you might 
hear the news of our disaster, and be in alarm for your 
own inheritance. It shall suffer no further risk. Now, 
good-bye once again. Now all is spoken out, and I go to 
mv work and to m v trouble ; you to yours. Take Rab 
wnen you can love him. Do not tidce him unless you 
cafii or not till love comes« Good-bye 1" 



CHAPTER XLIL 

A BROKEN LIFE. 



Mas. Gebard was cleaning a copper pan after having 
made apple jam in it. That was a task she imposed on 
no one, for she thought that she could trust no one save 
herself to do it thoroughly, and so obviate all risk of 
poisoning the family wiui verdigris. 

Whilst thus engaged Eab burst into the house. When 
Martha looked up she saw that his face was red as 
blood, his eyes were wild, and his hair in disorder. He 
cast himself on the bench in the window, and drove his 
fingers through his shaggy hair. 

" It is my fate. All is against toe. 1 have struggled, 
Btid now it is over." 

' M 23 
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" What is gone wrong, Rab ?" 

" Everything. Thrice have I been present when An- 
drew and Queenie have met. First when they began 
their acquaintance, then after he got engaged to Ada 
Button — and now that he is marri^. It is all up with 
mer 

" What is it, Rab ?" 

'< It is too hard,** said he, and his whole body shook. 

" What, Rab ? I thought all was going on well now." 

'* Yes, so it ever is with me. The clouds lift, and then 
down they come again darker than before. It is night 
now — ^black night upon me." 

'^ I do not understand you, Rab," said Martha, aban- 
doning her copper pan, and coming to him in the win- 
dow. "Brother, you were very happy a little while 
ago." 

" That is true which they said once in chapel — that 
Providence orders all things, determines who are to be 
saved and who lost. And them as is to be lost, they 
may fight against their destiny, they may strive to be 
good — ^and it's no use. They must go down and be lost 
eternallv. It is true. I thought it queer teaching when 
I heard it, and I didn't believj it. I do now. I've 
proved it in myself." 

" Rab I what has come over you?" 

His sister strove to take his hand, but he withdrew it. 

"I will tell you alL It may do me good. I don't 
know that anything can ; but you are a kind lass, and 
I'll tell you everything. The first time I saw her — ^" 

« Whom r 

" Queen o' Love, to be sure. There is no other. The 
first time I saw her was talking with Andrew Grice, 
and I thought then I'd never seen a girl as was her 
equal. She sort of threw a charm over me then, and I 
could think of nothing but her. Yet even then it was 
Andrew she talked to, laughed with, to him she gave 
nuts. And he— he was frightened to be found with a 
circus girl, as if it were something wicked. I felt a 
hate for him then, because she chose him out to chat 
with, and had no eyes, no words for me. That was the 
first time. Yes — He paused, put his hand into his 
breast pocket, drew out a note-book, opened it and un- 
furled a leaf. Within lay a withered rose. "There, 
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Martha — she did give me this. I don't know whether 
to mock me, or because she pitied me. I don't know/' 
he added, bitterly, "whether it weren't the doin' o' 
Providence as haa ordained my destruction, drawing me 
to damnation, as you draw on a rat to the trap, wi' a 
trail of annise seed." 

" Eab I Eab I" His sister shrank from him. " How 
can you say these terrible words ? You know that she 
has been a good angel to you." 

" Yes — she has been a good angel so far ; but now, 
after she has drawn me up out of shipwreck, she is ready 
to cast me down the cliffs again. Listen to me, Martha. 
You know bow I saved her life when there came that 
sinking of the ground by Saltwich Flash, right under 
the circus. WeU, that finished what she had begun with 
the yellow rose. After I had held her in my arms, then 
it was over with me. I could think o' nothin' but her. 
She was my sun ; I could have Ught only from her. 
She was my goal ; I could run only to reach her. She 
was the one pearl for whom I would fish all my life on 
the chance of bringing her up in my hand." 

He beat his brow, then laid his open hand on the 
table, and proceeded : 

" It is folly that a man should take such a matter to 
heart. Folks say there are more fishes in the sea than 
those taken out of it ; that there are as many flowers in 
the field after it has been picked over, as many stars in 
Heaven after it has rained sparks. To me there is only 
one prize, one flower, one star. I want no others. I can 
see no others. She did not encourage me. She told me 
she liked me, but did not love me. She was grateful for 
the life I had given her, but she would not yield up that 
life into my keeping. I was a fool, I suppose, to go on 
hoping. I saw that she loved Andrew, not me — no, not 
me. God help me I" 

He bowed nis head ; he could not proceed. Martha 
remained silent as well. 

"Then came Andrew's engagement to Ada Button. 
It was for money. He did not love her, but she was 
rich, and his father persuaded him to it, and, perhaps, 
he wor right. The Queen would not suit that serious 
family. She and Jabez, who ruled everything, could not 
agree, and he would have driven her desperate. Then 
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came the second time that I caught Andrew with Queen 
of Love. It was when he was parting with her, after 
he had bound himself to Ada Button. Then I learned 
that she loved him, and that, although he was to marry 
Ada, he still loved Queenie. He could not help it-<-I 
mean, he could not help loving Queenie, none could ; but 
he should not, loving her, have taken that other woman. 
Well, Martha, then, when he wor married, I thought all 
was clear before me ; that she would get over her fancy 
for Andrew — and he is a good chap, that I do not deny, 
and I well knew he would fight against his love for 
Queenie, as a sinful thing to harbour. She gave mo 
some encouragement then. She did nc>t say she did love 
me, but would try her best to do so. Then I was a 
happy man. Then I sang at my work ; I wor like a 
bird in spring. At the time when I was discouraged I 
did not drink. No ale, no spirits could give me pleasure, 
could quench the fire that burned in me. I did not try 
to look at, think of, other girls. He who has seen and 
been kindled by Queenie can look at, think of no one 
else. So, when she promised to try to care for me, I 
rose up and felt strong. All my bad ways fell from me 
like the cords that went to pieces on the arms of bound 
Samson. Everything smiled and laughed in and about 
me. The sun and the moon danced in Heaven. Then, 
presently, whilst I was cuttin' the channel to let the 
water on to the osier bed, we came to some sort o' under- 
standing that she would take me as her own. Then there 
was in my heart as the blast of a trumpet.** 

He leaned his elbow on the table and laid his head on 
his hand. The sweat ran off his face in streams. 

" To-day I wor cutting osiers for the bed. The boy 
Fred Fellows was with me, I fastened the twigs to- 
gether ; he did not understand how to take a bind and 
twist it so that it held. I gave him my knife that he i 
might cut the twigs ; and, when I had enough, I hoistet!l[ — ^ 
the bundle on my shoulders and went towards the net^ 
bed to which the water is let in. I forgot to ask him for 
the knife again. I came to the place for the willows, 
and what did I see by the edge of the mere but Queenie 
and Andrew. If they had not been so full o* each other, 
tbey must have seen me. This is now the third time I 
have come upon them when together— and the third 
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time is fatal one way or other. I could not quite bear 
what they said. I stood at a distance and looked on. 
They were seated and speaking to each other, and their 
eyes were fastened on each other. Then there sprang 
up in my heart a Soaring Meg of bitterness and foam- 
ing hate. What did the man mean— this Andrew, 
bound to another by his own act-H3oming between me 
and the girl who had promised to be mine ? In my fUry 
I felt for my knife ; I could not find it. I could not tell 
what I had done with it. A guardian angel watched 
over them. If I had found my knife, An^ew would 
have been a dead man." 

"A guardian angel watched over you, Eab/' said 
Martha — " and saved you from a dreadful crime." 

" May be." He put up his other elbow, and threw his 
head into the hollow of his other hand. " May be. I 
care not. Then I cast down my osier bundle and 
clenched my teeth and my fists, and I went round till I 
could see her face in full, and then I shifted about till I 
could see his in full. Neither had eyes for me. Neither 
could see anything save each other. I do not know 
what they said. I did not ^o near enough to hear. I 
could not have heard. Eoarmg Meg — ^the bitter jet in 
my veins — was boiling, hissing, spitting in my ears. I 
could hear nothin'. Then he stood up — so did she. They 
wor very earnest — he speakin' — ^and all at once she 
threw herself into his arms. I cried out. They heard 
me not. A flame of fire passed before my eyes. When 
I saw clear again, be was bidding her leave— waving her 
from him, and himself drawing back. I was in the 
wrong ; Andrew is not a bad man. Can he help it that 
he loves her? It is his misfortune, it is his misery; as 
it is my misfortune and my misery. He will do her no 
wrong. He knows what is right and he will do it. No 
— I am glad I did not kill him. I pity him as I pity 
myself. He and I love the same Queen of Love, and she 
can never be his — ^and now I know that she can never be 
mine.*' 

« Not yours I—" 

"No. Andrew stands between us. She loves him. 
He cannot help it — it is so ordained. It is inscribed on 
the black Heaven that scowls down on us, that he should 
love her, and she him, who are and must now be separated. 

23* 
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It 18 woe to him. It is woe to her. It is woe to me. 
We three must bear this consumin' fire eatin' into our 
hearts, a fire ever burnin*, a worm ever bitin', a fire never 
quenched, a worm never glutted." 

He clasped his head in both hands, and a gulp like a 
Bob burst from his throat. Martha trembled. She saw 
how deep was the agouy through which Eab was passing, 
and she could do nothing to help him. A man sobs but 
twice in life— once when his heart is broken by the woman 
he has loved ; once when he stands self-convicted and 
penitent under the eye of God. 

" She cannot be mine," he said, slowly. " I could not 
take her, knowin' that her heart was elsewhere. It 
would be too cruel to her to constrain her to fight the 
battle between duty and her own heart. He has to do 
that. It would be a twofold pain to me to hold her in 
my arms and know that the shell was mine, the spirit 
was elsewhere ; to see her every day strivin' desperately 
to force a love that would not come. I must consider 
her. She knows that Andrew is not for her ; and with 
time she may come to think of him with more calmness. 
But it woula make the struggle much more cruel if she 
had at the same time to pretend to care for me, and to 
know that I saw through it all and was suffering." 

" Then what will you do, Rab ?" 

*' I do not know. I cannot stay here and see her. It 
would be a daily trial to her ; it would be bad for myself. 
Gerard, I dare be bound, can get me shifted to some 
other station. I must go. But keep little Queen of 
Love here. There is no one else but me to protect her, 
and she needs protection from herself I cannot tell — 
man is weak, and principles give way. She must be 
protected also from Andrew." 

Eab stood up. The strong man looked as if he had 

Eassed through a long sickness; he shook, he seemed 
aggard. He picked up the withered rose, and folded it 
again in his pocket-book, and replaced it near his heart. 
Then he held out his hand. 
" Good-bye, Martha." 
" Are you going ?" 
He nodded. 
" Whither ?" 
" I cannot tell. My head swims." 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

FRESH TIDINGS. 

Andebw walked on to Saltwich, his mind occupied by 
many cares that not only possessed his mind but oppressed 
his beart. The future before him was dark. Personally 
he concerned himself very little about the defeat of the 
scheme wbich was to have landed him in opulence. He 
was not ambitious to be rich. His tastes were simple, 
and he was humble-minded^. That which touched him 
to the quick was the ruin ^in his domestic happiness. 
There was no pro«*pect of any improvement in his rela- 
tions to Ada. If she had not been softened by what had 
happened, bowed to shame by her father's conduct, 
nothing would avail. Hard and malicious she would 
remain to the end of the sad chapter of their married 
Hfe. 

Andrew had been accustomed to work as a waller for 
his living, and to walling he would return. He could 
earn from fifteen to eighteen shillings per week, and 
there was the hope before him of rising, like his father, 
to be an over-looker at forty shillings. 

But he was not alone. Alone he would have faced 
the prospect cheerfully; but, linked to Ada, he saw in 
it a vista of contrarieties, recrimination, heart-burning. 
He was united to a woman he could never love, and was 
separated from her to whom still his beart clung. He 
dared not allow his mind to rest on Queen ie. He dared 
not make further inquiries about her lest he should excite 
the jealousy of his wife ; if he did seek her and concern 
himself for her, it must be in secret, with all precaution, 
as though he were committing a crime. How would his 
father bear his disappointment? What would he do? 
Jabez had offended Brundrith too seriously to be taken 
back into his service, even if Jabez desired it; and 
that was not probable. In all likelihood "Hammer" 
Grice would seek a situation in a Northwich or Winsford 
salt factory; his ability was known, he had a large body 
of adherents at his back who would urge his claims, and 
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an employer would gratifjr this party by engaging him ; 
but it would be a severe blow to " Hammer" to have to 
leave a town where he bad been a figure of bo much 
consequence and to have to beat out for himself a career 
elsewhere. Elsewhere there were to be found other 
men, positive, self-assertive, who would not step aside to 
make way for the newcomer. 

The young heart is rarely hopeless. Its sky, however 
dark, is not without a glimpse of the blue. But to 
Andrew there was no lightening of the shadows, no gleam 
to lure him on. 

As Andrew walked through the forest, he had no eyes 
for the wild nature that surrounded him — contrary to 
his wont, which was to rejoice in all that was fresh and 
beautiful. A squirrel watched him with bright eyes, 
and gathered from his manner that it need apprehend 
no danger from him; it therefore disdained to aban- 
don the cone it was shredding for the seeds. Crows 
croaked ; he had no ear for their harsh notes. Yellow 
leaves strewed the road, as though it had been strewn 
with gold. In the Norse legend, the flying hero, escaping 
the treachery of the Swedish king, scattered bezants in 
his way as he rode from Upsala, and his pursuers halted 
to collect them. So was the flying year scattering 
autumn gold over every path by which he withdrew. 

On reaching the little inn where he had slept on a 
previous visit to Delamere, Andrew entered and asked 
for bread and cheese, and found the same two men 
seated there as he had seen and listened to on the former 
occasion. And, precisely as before, so now did the ill- 
humour of their wives, and their own indifference to it, 
form the seasoning of their conversation. 

Again Andrew listened and wondered, as he had won- 
dered before, at the bluntness of the feelings of these 
fellows, who could go on, year by year, enduring their 
domestic miseries, perhaps wantonly provoking them, 
and always bearing them with light heart. Was dnnk 
the panacea for such evils ? Did it deaden the ner\'e 
that it no longer felt acute pain? Andrew mused, 
sighed, paid for his simple meal and left. 

On reaching Saltwich, Andrew's way led past the 
paperhanger's shop. He found Mr. Poles at his door, 
m conversation with Mr. Nottershaw and Mrs. EainboW| 
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and, the moment they caught sight of him, they signed 
to him to join them. 

Mrs. Rainbow had received a letter from Seth White, 
who was back in Scarborough. Mrs. Rainbow, being 
unable herself to read, and not being confident of the 
ability or reticence of her neighbours, was wont, on the 
receipt of a letter, to apply to Mr. Polos to decipher it 
for her and write the reply. She supplied the paper- 
hanger with eg£^ and fruit, and she accorded him her 
custom, when she repapered a bedroom, which was once 
in fiHeen years ; and then she purchased of him four 
pieces at fourpence per piece. As she gave him her 
custom, she considered that she had a right to his ser- 
vices gratis in such a matter as the conduct of her cor- 
respondence. Mr. Poles did not mix freely in the same 
society as that in which Mrs. Rainbow moved, conse- 
quently he was not likely to divulge those matters con- 
tained in her letters which were not for the public ear. 

On receiving a letter, which the postman assured her 
was for herself, Mrs. Rainbow had gone with it to the 
paperhanger*s. John Nottershaw came into the shop 
just after Poles had read the letter aloud to the lady, 
and, as it contained matter of importance that con- 
cerned Nottershaw, he obtained permission from Rab's 
mother to give him a sight of it. 

Seth White began by informing Mrs. Rainbow that, 
on mature consideration, thinking that the circus was 
over-stocked with male riders and tumblers, ho had 
come to the opinion that it would be advisable for hiiA. 
to strike out a new line for himself Having made Oae 
acquaintance of an optician at Scarborough, he Triad ar- 
ranged with this man for the loan and ultimate .V^^ 
chase of a telescope. With this glass Seth 8^,0.^^^^^ 
himself on the Parade. During the day he ^^^^^ ^.q^X- 
loungers to look through it at some steamer cpy ^vt^^ 
barge that was passing, at a penny a peop ; at i^-^^^ tVwo 
was ready to exhibit the crater on the lunar (J-'i ^es o^ 
rings of Saturn, the red spots on Mars, the satei*-^ 

Jupiter. -gx^^^ * 

Seth enlarged on his prospects. If the sky r^ ^ri<^® ^ 
tolerably clear, he was ahle to reap a harvest of "F^r^ci ^ 



an evening. He sent his respects to Queenie, ^t, 

assurance that it was "Hup with circus riding' 
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events for men. But 'an'some gals could do middlin' I*' 
He added that there were more competitors for a vacant 
place than ever, and " accidenks,'* which provided vacan- 
cies, were fewer than in the good old days. He sent his 
regards to Eab, and hoped ne was doing well. Then 
this marvellous effusion proceeded — ^we copy it with all 
its grammatical errors : 

** By the waye, if you seez Misteer Andru Grise, you 
give him my complermints. I seed 'is wenerable far- 
ther-in-lore pass to-day with a dashing feemal on his 
harm, and 'ee all bedeked with jowls. I persuaded 'im 
to 'ave a spy throw my glass, and 'ee guv me sax- 
pince. I knowed the hole chap at oncit. 1 s'j)ose he's 
tout on 'is *unneymoon. 'Ee didn't know me, in corse, 
and I didn't make that baold to interdooce myself. I 
knoze my persition." 

Mr. Button at Scarborough I Mr. Button not gone to 
America ! Why — he had announced at his hotel that he 
was off to New York, and had engaged his berth in the 
Caledonia under a feigned name. 

Had he taken the alarm when he saw Poles ? or was 
it all a blind against being followed that he had con- 
ceived from the first? 

What was to be done? 

Nottershaw had not hesitated for a moment after 
having read the letter. He wired to Seth White : 

"Keep eye on Button, and mum's the word. Five 
pounds reward." 

Then he hastened back to Poles, and then it was that 
he met Andrew Grice returning from the forest. 

" Now, then," said the builder, "Andrew, I ain't going 
to stand nonsense. I'm off to get a warrant, and then 
I'll have him arrested. It's fraudulent conspiracy. 
Sorry you've got such a rogue for a father-in-law, Grice, 
but can't help it — I must get my monies." 

" I will go with you," said Andrew. " If we can in- 
duce him to refund — ^and he is sure to have the money 
with him — ^you will not take extreme proceedings ?" 

"I don't care a hang for the man. I want my 
monies." 
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^ I care for my wife. I must do what I can to save 
her feelings." 

" You'll not give him the hint to slip oflf ?" 

'< You may trust me, I think, Mr. Nottershaw. Be- 
sides, it is not to my advantage." 

*' Excuse me. One is surrounded by rascals. You are 
right ; 1 know you too well to doubt you.'* 

" I must consider my wife. If you can get him to 
surrender a fair sum, vou will not take further action — 
we must avoid a scandal." 

" I want my monies, not his blood. Let him go with 
his 'jowls' and his 'dashing feemal' where he likes — 
through the telescope into Yenus, I care naught, and 
you will be well rid of him." 

"Mr. Poles," said Andrew, " will you be so good as to 
run to Button's and tell my father and my wife about 
my departure. Say I'm off to Scarborough and add 
wnat particulars you like to Ada-— except about the 
dashing female — ^nothing of that, mind. Spare her all 
you can." 

" We'll tackle the party I" said Nottershaw, rubbing 
his hands. " Ginger 1 It will be fun to see him when 
we come on him aad clap him on the back !" 

Poles accepted the commission. He was a weak man 
•^-too weak to refuse it, and too weak to execute it. 
He did not tell Andrew to his face that he was indis- 
posed to go to Button's, because he did not like to admit 
the reason why he was indisposed. He accepted the 
commission without serious intention of personally exe- 
cuting it. 

Had he been open and declined it, then a whole series 
of events that will have to be recorded would never 
have occurred, and the conclusion of this story would 
not have been what it must be. 

Mr. Poles did not deliberatelv undertake to acquaint 
Grice and Ada with the fact that Andrew had started 
for Scarborough, with the formed purpose in his mind 
not to discharge the office that had been pressed on him. 
Being an eminently weak man, as said, he received the 
commission with inward repugnance, and a resolve tq 
delegate it to someone else, as opportunity came, or to 
postpone the oommunication till it suited his own caa« 
venience. 
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There is more mischief done in the world by weak 
people than by wicked people. We ^nard ourselves 
against the wicked, we are off our guard with the wea£ 

The reason why Poles was reluctant to take the mes- 
sage to Grice, and why he actually neglected to do so, 
must be explained in the next chapter. 



CHAPTEE XLIV. 

THE BBINS-PAN. 



Jabez Gbics was unable to rest after he had heard of 
the disappearance of Button with the money paid him 
by Brundrith. 

Throughout the day he wandered about the house or 
grounds. Now and then he entered the factory, ex* 
amined the works, looked at the wallers, inspect^ the 
mill, then came home and pulled out his books, but 
found himself incapable of fixing his attention on his 
accounts. 

He was beset with difficulties. In the house were the 
bailiffs. He could not get rid of them if he would. He 
had not the sum required. He was not bound to pay 
the drink bill of Tom Button. He could ask no one 
to relieve him of the annoyance of their presence by 
advancing the money they demanded. In the interests 
of morahty he sincerely hoped the spirit merchants 
might not be able to recover the sum owed them. 

If the vexation of the presence of these two men 
had fallen heavily on Ada, Jabez might have reconciled 
himself to it ; but she had retired to her room, and left 
it for her meals only. She would not enter the kitchen 
where they sat ; she refused to hold communication with 
them, even to see them. She maintained before her 
father-in-law a cold indifference of manner that irri- 
tated him, because he was himself in agitation of mind 
and soul. 

Grice needed money for current expenses. He knew 
very well that he would have to leave Button's. A 
couple of months ago he had possessed savings in the 
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bank ; but he had withdrawn every penny, and now had 
nothing to fall back on, nothing to maintain him till he 
found work elsewhere. 

Jabez had jumped at one resolution, and to that he 
held fast. He would separate from Andrew. His son 
was encumbered with that woman Ada, and "Ham- 
mer*s" eye flared whenever he thought of her. The 
single alleviation to his distress lay in the consideration 
that now he would be able to shake himself free from 
association with Ada. Andrew was married and bound 
to her — not he. Andrew was a fellow with some good 
in him, but as he was fettered to that woman, << Ham- 
mer" must free himself from one as well as the other. 

If Andrew chose to make his peace with Brundrith, 
let him do so ; but he, " Hammer, would never stoop to 
express regret for the past and to ask a favour for the 
future. 

He shrank from leaving Saltwich, where he was es- 
teemed and followed. But what was he to do? To 
return to the drudgeiy of work under an employer was 
repugnant to his pride. He had lifted himself out of 
the artisan class ; if he could help it, he would not drop 
back into it again. Was a fortune to be found only at 
the bottom of a shaft? Was Button's the only sphere 
in which his abilities might win him riches and renown? 
Jabez had a long and shrewd head, and he had looked 
about him whilst employed in Brundrith's works. He 
had had other schemes floating before his eyes, and the 
only difficulty which had occurred as a stumbling-block 
in the way of starting these schemes had been lack of 
capital. One of his schemes was connected with the 
water-carriage on the Weaver Canal. At the time it 
was conducted by isolated individuals, men who owned 
each his " flat'* or barge, and who acted independently. 
He was satisfied that an organised service of barges to 
carry the salt down to the mouth of the Mersey wouM 
be of immense advantage to the manufacturers, and 
would absorb or displace individual venture. Whoever 
succeeded in this scheme would make his fortune. 

All that was required, as a start, was capital for the 
purchase of several " flats,'' and the engagement of men 
to work them, that would form a nucleus cei*tain to ex- . 

pand. Happily, through his own foresight, everything ^ 

24 
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had not been lost. Queenie's little capital was safe. 
Why should he not remove it from its present invest- 
ment, and employ it for his new venture ? That would 
not be cheating his ward. Brundrith would almost cer- 
tainly desire immediately to free the estate from its 
charge. He, Griee, would pay her four and a half per 
cent, interest out of the profits. He would begin in a 
small way, gradually crush out all the little men, estab* 
lish a monopoly, and become as wealthy by this means 
as he might have become on the salt venture. He re- 
solved on no account to take Andrew into partnership, 
not that he bore him a grudge, but lest Ada should reap 
some advantage by it, oe made well-to-do, comfortable, 
happy. She deserved to suifer mortification and poverty 
on account of the dishonesty of her father. 

Some fine day in the future he would drive by the red 
brick cottage in which she and Andrew " pigged it," as 
Grice said to himself, and he would laugh to observe her 
haggling with Mrs. Rainbow over the price of a peck 
of potatoes, or shaking the mats on the doorstep. 

suppose he made a fortune! He would leave it all to 
the missionaries, or to found a chapel — not to Andrew, 
kst Ada should enjoy it. Hatred of his daughter-in- 
law, the outcome of wounded pride, was now the 
strongest passion animating " Hammer" ; it oozed up 
between the joints of all his thous^hts; it entered into 
and poisoned all his expectations. Then his mind turned 
to Samuel Poles, the sheep-faced — an intimate friend, as 
far as intimacy can exist between one who commands 
and another who is commanded. 

Poles was credited with being well off. He had no 
family, lived in a modest way, subscribed liberally to 
charities, did much business in various ways, in and 
around Saltwich, and must, accordingly, have made 
money. If he had made it, he must have laid it by. It 
was owing to this, as much as to his perfect respectabil- 
ity, that Mr. Poles was put forward as a man of promi- 
nence in the serious world. His sheepish face proclaimed 
his guilelessness ; his comfortable little property assured 
him regard; his contracted intellect qualified him to 
follow a leader with docility. 

If Grice had controlled the opinions of Poles in mat- 
ters religious, political, philanthropical, educational, and 
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sanitary, it was probable tbat be would have little diffi- 
culty with him in negotiating a loan on so sound a se- 
curity as the mortgage. 

Accordingly, Jabez resolved on applying to Poles, not 
in an obsequious, apologetic manner, as soliciting a 
favour, but haughtily, as conferring a favour. 

Poles, undoubtedly, had made money. It must have 
come in through several channels ; and though only as 
a dribble through some of them, yet a combination of 
dribbles makes an abundant stream. All mighty rivers 
are, in fact, but the combination of confluent dribbles. 

Poles hung paper, and supplied the papers ; he painted, 
he plumbed, he framed pictures and sold them ; he illu- 
minated addresses in the Old English characters; he 
even heraldically decorated carriage panels. He sold 
valentines and funeral mementos. Kecently he had 
added to his business the disposal of wickei'work baskets. 

The public reckoned that Mr. Poles made money by 
all these means. It was known that at his breakfast he 
never went beyond a rasher, and at his dinner a chop or 
steak — that he was very economical about his clothes — 
never eating anything fatty without pinning himself 
about with napkms. He spent very little money, there- 
fore he saved a great deal. Bumour set him down as a 
capitalist. 

Jabez sought him in his shop. 

" How do you do, Samuel ?** 

" Middlio', thanky, Jabez. Got an elongation of the 
uvula and a h irritation of the glottis ; I've gargled alum 
and cayenne, but have not been relieved. Would you 
condescend to look down my throat and pass an opinion ? 
Dr. Birch recommends tbat the uvula should be snipped, 
and a slice taken from the tonsils ; they are enlarged 
and ulcerated. Do, please, look. Sorry aoout this affair 
of Button." 

" It is touching that I have come." 

" My dear life, you don*t say so I" 

''That scoundrel, Tom Button, has sold house, land, 
factory, everything to Brundrith, and has bolted with 
the proceeds; that you know — but what you do not 
know is that I have three thousand pounds secured on it 
by mortgage." 

" I'm glad to hear it. I feared all was gone." 
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'< It is safe as the Bank of England, and I want yon, 
Poles, to take over the mortgage and find me upon it 
the money I want." 

" You are sure it is safe ? After Button's bolt — noth- 
ing seems safe/' 

*' There is the land. Brundrith has it. Brundrith has 
taken it burdened with the mortgage. You can't lose a 
penny. I won't deal with Brundrith; we are not on 
good terms." 

" Have vou the mortgage with you ?" 

" Here it is. Look it over." 

Poles perused the deed with attention. 

"Three thousand pounds," said he. "But would you 
first look down my throat ; the uvula is like a bell-rope, 
it tickles me, and I can't think of anything through the 
irritation." 

" Presently. But yon will take the mortgage ?" 

"And the glottis — Dr. Birch sajs it is pink as a 
cherry." 

" You will furnish me with the money ?" 

"My dear Jabez! All my money is locked up in 
house property. I couldn't do what you propose, not 
till my throat was better; and I couldn't sell house 
property right off on end. Do please to pass your 
opinion on my tonsils." 

This conversation had taken place some hours before 
Poles read the letter of Seth White to Mrs. Eainbow. 
Now it may be guessed why Mr. Poles shrank from 
going to Button's. He knew that he was irresolute and 
weak. He knew how resolved and strong Grice was. 
He feared lest, in another interview, Grice would over- 
persuade him, and force him to find the money which he 
was reluctant to part with. When he had received the 
commission, — 

"Dear, dear!" said Samuel, "the evening chills are 
bad for sore throats. I'll see ; if anyone comes this way, 
I'll send him ; but it might prove fatal for me with my 
elongated uvula to breathe the night air, impregnated 
with the savour of the fall of the leaf I'll not be 
going to Button's till to morrow, but I'll send if I have 
the opportunity. Grice is an overpowering man, and 
after this affair of Tom Button, one can't be too cau- 
tious." 
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When "Hammer" Grice returned to Button's, Ada 
met him at the door with the question, — 

"Where is Andrew?" 

"How can I say," answered Jahez; "you must ask 
someone else/' 

" Someone else !" exclaimed Ada ; " you insult me !" 

" I don't understand you." 

" I know very well whom you mean by Someone else. 
It is that Someone else who takes him away from me 
when I am in trouble, when the house is in an upset, 
when I have lost my father, when ruin stares me in the 
face — ^and you connive at his desertion." 

" I do not pretend to fathom your hints and sneers." 

" A fine scandal this will cause in your solemn and 
canting world," said Ada, with bitterness and heat. "A 
pri'tty scandal when it gets abroad that pious Grrice's 
pious son is dancing round a circus girl, to the neglect 
of his newly-married wife." 

Jabez stared at his daughter-in-law, and his jaw fell. 
Was this true ? That it was possible, he saw at a glance. 
It was no secret to him that Andrew was deeply attached 
to Queenie. Andrew had shown, by the persistence with 
which he had urged her rights, that he still cared for her. 
Now that Ada — the hated Ada — ^was no more desirable 
as weighted with lands, and plated with gold — was it 
possible that Andrew meditated breaking the bonds laid 
on him, and escaping to her whom he really loved ? 

The thought filled Jabez with dismay. It numbed his 
brain, it sickened his heart. If this were to happen, 
then it would prove an almost fatal blow to his moral 
supremacy in Saltwich. But further — it would mean 
more than that — ^that Andrew would block his way in 
the realisation of his new scheme, would insist that the 
capital of Queenie was not employed in lii^hters, invested 
to Grice's advantage in a manner justifiable, but not 
perhaps legitimate. 

With this new trouble haunting the chambers of his 
soul, Grice went into the factory. 

The day-gang was leaving. The short winter period 
of light was at an end, darkness was settling down over 
the land and filling every shed with night, casting 
shadows over everything that was bright, veiling aU 
forms with a drapery of crape. Jabez Grice went into 

24* 
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the store. He lighted a lantern and looked about him. 
The only men now engaged in the factory were a couple 
of wallers and a stoker. The shed he was in was empty 
of hands. He looked at his elevator and mill — the 
invention that was to have brought him so much money, 
but which now would grind wealth for Brundrith. His 
heart glowed within him, glowed with resentment against 
every one and everything — against Andrew for this new 
scandal, against Poles for not coming to his aid. against 
Ada for the many humiliations to which she had sub- 
jected him, against the spirit merchant for putting the 
jbailiffs into the house, against Tom Button for his 
rascality, against Brundrith for having reaped where be 
had sown. Looking at his machine, this last considera- 
tion for a moment prevailed over his other resentments. 
He snatched at a long- handled hammer, set down the 
lantern, and with mighty blows beat to pieces every part 
of the mechanism that he could reach, and which he was 
capable of destroying. The sweat ran off his brow. 
His teeth were clenched, his breath came in snorts 
through his distended nostrils. In a quarter of an hour 
he had shattered or disabled machinery that had cost 
hundreds of pounds to construct. If it had been possible 
he would have effaced every indication of the method 
whereby the object aimed at was attained. Then, pant- 
ing with exertion, his head reeling with excitement, he 
cast the hammer on one side, snatched up the lantern, 
strode through the stove-room, whore the intense heat 
struck him m the face like a fire-blast, dried up the 
moisture streaming from his pores, and shrivelled his 
hair, and next moment he threw open the door into the 
wych-house and entered. The steam rolled in his face 
and blinded him. In his intoxication of resentment, 
without considering why he was there, without fore- 
thought, without purpose, he strode forwards, tripped 
on the rib that edged the hurdles, and in a moment wetit^ 
over, with the lantern in his hand, into the pan of boiling 
brine. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

A HAN OF SALT. 

No cry for help broke from the man in falling. No 
shriek of a^ony was heard when he went into the 
scalding fluid. 

The brine-pans were attended by two wallers, one on 
each side, holding wooden rakes. One of these saw 
Grice stumble and pitch into the vessel, and he screamed 
to his fellow for aid. 

Jabez had fallen his length in the shallow pan — ^no 
pan exceeds eighteen inches in depth. He at once 
staggered to his feet. The hand that held the lantern 
had not been submerged. Instead of relaxing his hold 
of it, the spasm of pain had made him grip the metal 
ring more firmly. Bewildered, enveloped in steam, Grice 
was battling with the boiling waves, plunging forward 
into the middle of the pan, wading further up it, towards 
the furnace. 

The wallers called to him, but he did not hear ; signed 
to him. But he did not see. He reeled in his agony, went 
down on his knees, was up again, and then, caught by 
the men's rakes, was dragged to the edge, along with a 
salt scum that formed a foam about him, and was 
drawn out into the ^^stand-inside,*' then further upon 
the '^hurdles." The hot brine that ran off his sodden 
clothes — the hot cloth itself — scalded the arms and 
hands of the men as they heaved him out of the pan.* 
Then the wallers shouted for the stoker, Bobert Gelley, 
who was below, at the fire under the pan. He came up 
at a run. The three together lifted Grice in their arms, 
carried him into the store, and leaned him against some 
loaves of salt. 

" Cut along, Jim I run for a doctor," said one of the 
wallers to his mate. 

. * The reader will hardly credit the particulars of this struggle in 
the boiling brine, and what ensues. The writer-gathered tnem on 
the spot from an eye-witness of similar accidents. 
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" It is useless," said Grice. " IVe seen a score go in, 
and none recover. 1 want no doctor.*' 

He paused and raised an arm. Already the salt was 
crystallising on the sodden sleeve, and as he lifted his 
arm the cloth cracked. 

'*Go to the house," he ordered; "bid them come— 
whoever are there — ^Andrew, if back, and Wilkes." 

Jim departed. 

Gas had not been introduced into the factory. The 
distance from Saltwich, and the precipitation with 
which the works had been started, had prevented this 
being done. Consequently, the factory was lighted 
with lamps. There was no lamp in the storehouse, as 
this was not occupied by workmen during the night. 
The stoker unhitcLed a lamp from the wall of the 
wych-house, and brought it to where Grice lay, for the 
lantern emitted but a feeble glimmer through its smoked 
sides, over which, moreover, salt was forming like fr^ost 
leaves on a window pane. 

Sam Verdin, the waller, and Robert Gelley, the stoker, 
were alone with the parboiled man. Jim had gone to 
summon his relations. They fetched bags of table salt 
that bad been ground in the mill of Grice's invention, 
and arranged them under his shoulders and head. He 
would not allow himself to be laid prostrate. He in- 
sisted on being given a sitting posture, but with an 
incline backwards. When he was made as easy as was 
possible, — 

" Verdin !" said Grice, " you know me ; you have been 
with me these fourteen years. Now, it's a dying man 
speaks to you ; it's no use holding out hopes ; 1 know 
there are none. There can be none to him as has gone 
into a pan. I've seen many cases. I have an hour, 
perhaps 1 have two — not more — nor shall I be conscious 
all of that time. So I must make haste— haste with 
what I have to say. !N"o doctor on earth can help, can 
prolong life, can lessen my pain. It's up with me. 
There's one or two things I care for before I go. My 
call has come, and I'm not afraid. I'm ready. I have 
been ready for my call forty years. I've been a leader 
and a light to them as sat in darkness. I've been a 
standard-bearer in Israel. I've been a prophet in Jewry. 
Now I want you to do one thing for me." 
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" 1*11 do it, Grice/' 

"I*d have you, when scaling your pan, drive the 
chisel throuffh the bottom in three or four places and 
damage it au you can. I don't want Brundrith to have 
all profits out of his bargain. He spoiled my game, and 
ril spoil his as much as I can. You understand ?" 

« Yes, ' Hammer.' " 

" Stay,'* said Jabez, " when I think on it, I know of a 
better way. When the brine is all evaporated, let 
Bobert keep his fires up furious, mass on the burgey, 
make the draught strong that the bottom of the pan 
may become red hot ; then, Verdin, you can drive holes 
through with ease and riddle it well with a crowbar." 

The two workmen looked in each other's faces and 
signed to each other. What they said without words 
was, " Humour him ; consent, but darn us if we do it." 

Jabez remained silent for a few minutes, contending 
with his anguish. Then he continued : 

<' There's something better than this that I lay on you 
as a dying man's injunction. You two fellows cut or 
unfasten the nuts and clamps that hold up the pump on 
the beams ; let it fall down the shaft, and it will sink 
into the brine-run. That will spoil the shaft for ever. 
Brundrith will never be able to get it up ; I doubt if 
he can put another down in the same place. It will be 
a damage to him of a thousand pounds. You'll do that 
for me f' 

" Yes, Grice." 

At this moment Wilkes entered. He was greatly 
agitated and alarmed. 

'* Jabez 1 Good gracious! This is too horrible I I 
hope — I hope and pray you have not been gravely 
scalded." 

" Gravely ! — ^about as gravely as may be. Thanks bo 
— my head did not go under water." 

" Jabez ! — ^you suffer." 

" Of course I suffer. A chap don't get into boiling 
brine and come out without pain." 

"I've sent for the doctor on Ada's horse." * i «. 

« It's waste of money. I have not aix Iiout^b hfe lett 
in me." ttvix 

Wilkes signed to the two workmen to ^^^^^^"^v J«u! 
men obeyed, retreating to the door of tbe bU)retio^»e 
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where they remained within call, i>ut out of earshot, 
talking in whispers. 

"Jabez, old fellow," said Wilkes, "this is a terrible 
affair; if it be as you say, and as I fear, no time is to 
bo lost. You must prepare for the great change/' 

" I've been prepared these forty years." 

"Yes, old. follow, in a general way; but have you 
nothing of which to repent ?" 

"Repent! What do you mean? Bepentance is not 
for such as me. I had done with that forty years ago." 

" I mean— have you committed no wrong to anyone, 
acted in any way wrong, done anything for which to be 
sorry ?" 

" Sorry I 1 1— committed wrong ? 1 1 I am one of 
the Elect. I can do no wrong. 1 have done only what 
is right and good these forty years. I am sealed." 
Then, with a gesture of impatience, "This ain't the 
sort of comfort you should give. You've been going 
back to the weak and beggarly elements for some time, 
Ezekiel." 

"But, surely, Jabez — how about Queenie Sant — and 
her money?" 

" Her money I" repeated " Hammer," slightly raising 
himself and staring round. 

He saw Ada enter. She stood startled, awed and cold, 
looking at her father-in-law with stony eyes, and with- 
out uttering a word. 

"Her money!" "Hammer" turned his head from 
Ada to Wilkes. " Yes ; I am glad you spoke of that. 
It might have escaped me. Queenie s money. When I 
am gone, Andrew will step into my place as trustee. He 
will DC responsible for her money. Wilkes, keep your 
eye on him. Though she is not akin to you, you take 
an interest in her. Look after her concerns." 

" You may be sure I will do that." 

"Yes, do so, lest Ada get any advantage out of 
Queenie's money. Do not let Andrew make use of the 
money so as to advance himself and make hsr position" 
— he looked round at Ada — "make her position more 
tolerable. Take care that he invests the money so as 
not to be of any use to himself, lest she'' — he again 
looked at Ada — "lest she get more comforts than she 
deserves. Do not lot him borrow it so as to extricate 
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himself out of temporary difficulties he may be in. Do 
not allow him to speculate with it" — ^again he glanced at 
Ada— ^' lest the speculation should succeed, and sh4 be 
Mfled out of beggary. Mind that !" 

He drew a heavy breath that rattled in his chest, and 
he righted his head on the bags. He could not raise it ; 
his hair was stuck to the canvas by salt. Although his 
head had not gone under water, yet the brine, spirting 
about as he fell and as he floundered, had dropped on 
his hair and wetted it. The moisture now evaporated, 
and the brine crystallised, and in crystallising had sealed 
his dark hair to the bags on which his head reposed. 

A strange and ghastly transformation had come over 
the man as the brine dried on his clothes. First there 
ran over him a pallid tinge as though he were being 
covered by a growth of mildew. Then the whiteness 
intensified, and every particle of his clothing which had 
been immersed, or was splashed, was covered with a 
film of salt like the formation of rime, then this became 
more dense, so as to resemble a powdering of snow. 

The dark fringe of hair that encircled his face, run- 
ning from his cheekbones under his chin, was frosted ; 
it changed from black to white, as though, with the 
deadly pangs he endured, his hair was bleaching. 

"Ezekiel Wilkes, Sam Verdin, Eobert Gelley, Jim — 
all !'' said Jabez, <' Tm going fast out o' this vale of 
misery and rascality into the blessed land of Total Ab- 
stinence from everything a.s I don't approve of, where 
there are no public-houses, no skipping-ropes, no butter- 
flies nor vanities, no spangles, no tight-rope dancing and 
no circuses, where" — he tore his hair from the bags, as 
he forcibly raised his head and glared at his daughter-in- 
law, — " and where there are no Ada Button's." He let 
his head fall again. " I'm going to that blessed land 
from out of which I shall look as from a window and 
see my enemies burning, burning — ^for ever and ever, 
Amen I I have done." 

He clenched his teeth. His solid jaw set like a steel 
rat-trap. His heavy brows contracted to a frown, and 
his face became scarlet. His eyes looked straight before 
him, and a glaze came into the irises, as though the salt 
had entered them also, and was frosting and obscuring 
them. 
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HiB bosom laboured, he breathed heavily, noibily. 
Wilkes spoke to bim, but received no answer. Not a 
cry, not a moan escaped his set lips. How great was the 
anguish he endured might be conjectured, but could not 
be gathered from any token he gave. Strong, resolute, 
dauntless the man had been through life, he was strong, 
resolute, dauntless in death. Gradually his breathing 
became more difficult. So little token oi life did he give, 
that Sam whispered to Jim,— - 

" He's asleep.*' 

Then Ada, looking deadly white, withdrew silently, 
and as she opened the door to escape witnessing the last 
scene, the surgeon entered. 

As the wau of cold air swept through the shed and 
blew over the face of the sufferer, he snorted — defiantly 
it seemed, as though about to encounter a political or 
religious enemy, and then the whiteness that was spread 
over his clothing extended also to his features, the rigidity 
of his garments communicated itself to his muscles. The 
heavy jaw fell, as though he were opening his mouth to 
command attention, and then stiffened. The contracted 
brows set hard in their contraction. Wilkes, who had 
passed his arm under the back of his brother-in-law, 
withdrew it with a sigh. 

Jabez Grice had passed into the World of Great Sur- 
prises, where the first and greatest surprise that awaits 
man is the vision of himself, not as he supposed, believed 
himself to be, but as he really is. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

A TERRISB. 



Ada had withdrawn from the salt store to avoid the 
last scene, and had returned to the house. She did not 
enter it immediately ; she halted moodily on the door- 
step. 

Ada had entertained no affection for her father-in-law. 
She was shocked at the accident — in her cold fashion she 
pitied the man for his sufferings — but she said to herself 
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she could render no assistance ; the sight of her incensed 
the dying man, and, therefore, she were better away. 
With his last words he had shown that resentment 
against her rankled in his heart, unsubdued by the 
pangs his body endured. She was no hypocrite to feign 
love and regret for a man who had disliked her, and who 
had been repugnant to herself. But now came the con- 
sideration. What was she to do ? Where was Andrew ? 
She was exposed to every sort of annoyance, and her 
husband, her proper protector, had chosen to absent 
himself. 

Again she asked, what was she to do ? 

She was no longer mistress in her own house, which 
was in the charge of the bailiffs. Jemina was in a condi- 
tion verging on msubordination ; would ask for her wages 
and depart, unless these men were withdrawn. Then, 
what was she to do ? She would not demean herself to 
cook and bake for these bailiffs ; and further, when the 
dead man was brought into the house, she was wholly 
unprepared for the novel and unpleasant obligations that 
might be imposed upon her. 

Ada entertained an unreasoning dread of death. She 
could not endure the thought of remaining in the house, 
till the funeral, with the corpse. Grice's room was 
immediately over that in which the meals were served ; 
it adjoined her own, separated from it by a thin plaster 
partition. 

Grice alive had been objectionable, dead he would be 
intolerable. 

Ada had made no friends. There was no one in the 
neighbourhood whom she could ask to receive her. 

By the death of Jabez Grice and the departure of 
Andrew she was left in the society of Wilkes, whom she 
had offended. 

The desertion by Andrew had left her in one of the 

most desperate predicaments in which she could have 

conceived herself placed. Her sour heart became more 

' acrid with resentment towards her husband. 

j Where was he ? He had parted in dudgeon, taking 

I offence at some words she had said. No doubt he had 

gone to Queenie. He concerned himself about Queenie 

more than about herself. He had taken up Queenie's 

cause against his father \ he had never interfered on his 

K i 25 
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"wife's behalf with " Hammer " If he had not gone to 
her, why was he away so long? Andrew knew that she 
was in difficulties, and yet he deliberately absented 
himself. 

Not a touch of self-reproach mingled with her medi- 
tation. It never occurred to her that she might have so 
embittered the life of her husband as to have driven him 
to desperation. 

" There thev come I" exclaimed Ada as she saw the 
four men — Wilkes, Sam, Jim, and Robert Gelley — issue 
from the factory and come towards the bouse, bearing 
the dead Jabez Grice between them. As they drew 
nearer, they seemed to be carrying a snow man whom 
they had picked up, and who, on being brought into the 
house, would dissolve. " I will not remain I I cannot 
endure thisl" 

She darted within to be out of the way, and retreated 
to her own room. In such a house, square as a die, again 
the iact became obvious that every sound is audible. She 
heard each step as the bearers carried the corpse up the 
steep stair; she beard the whispers of the bailiffs and 
of Jemima, who had issued from the kitchen, and stood 
watching the scramble by the bearers up the steep stairs 
carrying their white load. She heard the bang and creak 
of the banister as, on the narrow stair, one of the bearers 
swung himself against it, or leaned heavily upon it in 
the labour of ascent. She heard each low-breathed 
word of advice and encouragement spoken by one to the 
other. 

Then ensued the trampling in the adjoining room. 
She trusted she would not be asked to go in, asked for 
anything that might be required. Go in she would not. 
Help she could not directly. She would commit her keys 
to Jemima, and order her to attend to the requirements 
of Wilkes and the other three. 

Then she locked her door. 

Presently the men descended. 

Bemain in that house, divided by a thin partition from 
the corpse, she would not. 

Ada was not superstitious, but she was unacquainted 
with death. She nad never looked in the face of the 
dead. She was not unaware that she had incurred the 
animosity of the man between whom and herself inter* 
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Tened six inches of lath and plaster. What if he were 
not dead — ^if he were in a swoon only? What if, in the 
stillness of the night, he were to wake up and wander 
about the house? What if, waking up, he were mad 
with pain, and in his madness broke into her room to 
vent on her his resentment ? She had locked her door. 
Aye ! but he might break through the plaster. She had 
heard of such cases as men supposed to be dead coming 
to life again. What more likely than that, under his 
suffering, " Hammer" had fainted ? He had but to drive 
his foot against the wall, and laths would fly and plaster 
fall down. Then he would thrust his hands in and rip 
and break till he could get bis scarlet face through, with 
the frosty, crystallised hair bristling round it, and then 
work in shoulders and body, and so reach her, and 
in his rage and agony rip her as he had ripped the 
wall. 

'< I will not stand this I I will not stay here I I will 
find Andrew 1" 

In nervous terror, but without her face being more 
blanched than usual, or any quiver in the muscles of her 
limbs, Ada put together a few articles in a bag and 
descended the stair, went into the yard and ordered the 
boy to harness the cob into the carriage. 

Then a bailiff emerged from the kitchen. 

"It ain't allowed, ma*am. Nothing may be took 
away I" He protested with a clumsy apology, — " it ain't 
me, ma'am; it's my dooty. It's the sperit merchants 
has had me and t'other chap put in." 

Ada was constrained to start on foot for Saltwich. 
She had formed her resolution what to do. Beulah was 
the proper person to tend to her dead brother. Beulah 
was old — ^had experience. Beulah was the only woman 
to whom she could turn. She would despatch Miss 
Grice to Button's, and remain herself over the night at 
Alma Terrace, and next day go in quest of Andrew. It 
was all Andrew's fault. He should not have allowed bis 
father to take up his quarters along with him. If 
Jabez had remained in Saltwich, this would not have 
happened. 

The night was dark, but on nearing Saltwich she 
came within the circuit illumined bv gas lampB. First 
she reached some hideous cottages, built of burnt slack 
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— ^hard, black cinders — ^with red brick facings. Then 
came the town itself, of smoked and soiled red brick. 

Ada stood at a fork, where one street, that to the 
right, led to the lower town, and passed the shop of 
Mr. Poles, whereas that to the left led to the upper 
town, where stood Alma Terrace. At this fork of the 
ways Ada halted for consideration. She doubted 
whether to go to Mr. Poles or to Miss Grice. She shrank 
from breaking the news to Beulah. Ada's nerves were 1 
in an irritable condition. She was indisposed to witness 
a scene, and a scene of cries and lamentation, of tears 
and perhaps hysteria, such as might be expected would 
occur when Beulah learned that her brother had been 
scalded to death. 

Was it possible for her to escape this ? Certainly, she 
might go to Mr. Poles and commission him to inform 
Miss Grice of her loss. But there was a consideration 
that militated against this. Poles was a chatterbox ; he 
was sentimental, sympathetic. There would be a min- 
gling of tears, attempts at consolation, and much time 
wasted, whilst Ada remained at the shop and wearied 
herself with looking at the patterns of wall-papers there. 
Also, Mr. Poles might forget to inform Beulah that she 
— ^Ada — intended to remain the night at Alma Terrace. 

As Ada stood irresolute, she observed a little terrier, 
that had lost its master, also standing at the fork, and 
as irresolute as herself. A gaslight was burning there, 
and she could see the animal distinctly. It was whin- 
ing. It ran a little way down the right-hand street, then 
retraced its steps with a piteous note, and snuffed the 
air, then the ground on the left-hand turning. 

Ada stepped forward. The dog saw her, looked back 
and snarled. She had not touched it or attempted to 
touch it. It barked at her, showed its teeth, then re- 
volved and again questioned in which direction it should 
seek its master. 

The comical little dog cocked up his ears, his tail 
wagged, not with pleasure, but with nervous query, and 
with sharp jerks he turned his head from one direction 
to the other, then started, shook himself, whimpered, 
dropped his little black nose, set it up again and danced 
on his small paws. 

All at once Ada heard a whistle. The terrier also 
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heard it, and with a short, joyous bark scampered down 
the right-hand street. He had heard, seen, his master 
issue from Mr. Poles's shop. The master waited for the 
dog, and then went into the paperhanger's shop agaiu, 
taking the terrier with him. 

" Very well," said Aua. " That settles matters. If 
there's a man with Poles, 1*11 go the other way. After 
all, it does not matter much." 

How often in life's journey do we come to points 
where ways diverge, and we stand in indecision as to 
which course to pursue. There is nothing to determine 
our election. One road presents as much or as little at* 
traction as the other. Yet an election must be made, 
and eventually we discover that the whole tenor of our 
after life depended on the selection— a selection made 
with eyes blinded to the consequences. 

There was, however, a reason why Ada should have 
chosen the left-hand course which led to Alma Terrace, 
for, had she possessed good feeling, she would have 
known that it was her place to gentTy break the shock 
to Beulah. Had she turned to the left, inspired by this 
feeling, it would not have altered the course of events, 
but it would have modified our view of her character, 
and have awakened some pity for her. 

Had she not gone to the left, but followed the right- 
hand road, she would have entered the paperhanger's 
shop and have learned ft'om him that Andrew had gone 
to Scarborough, and that it would, therefore, have been 
in vain for her to seek him in Delamere Forest. 

The terrier, having lost his master, was the occasion 
of her selecting the left-hand road. Had he not stood 
whining and snapping there, she would not have known 
that Poles was engaged with a stranger, and would have 
sought his intervention. 

Poles had not taken the message, for the reasons 
already given, but he had told Mrs. Kottershaw, who 
passed, and he trusted that, in a roundabout way, the 
tidings would reach Jabez and Mrs. Andrew Grice- 
Having done this, he felt himself absolved from further 
obligation. 

Ada was thus left in complete ignorance as to tho 
reasons which had determined Andrew's absence, and 
was ignorant as well whither he had gone. 

26* 
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Before entering No. 4 Alma Terrace, Bhe had re- 
solved not to tell Benlab the woret, but to say that 
Jabez had been badly scalded, and that the preeence of 
bis. sister was urgently needed. This would precipitate 
Beulah's departure. 

She, accordingly, adopted this line with Misfl Grice, 
professed that she koew no particulars, and had come 
off at once to urge her to proceed to bw brother without 
a moment's delay. 

" 1 will remidn here," said Ada. " Ton will have to 
spend the night at Bntton's, and I will occupy your 
room until your return." 

Then Miss Grico departed. 

Ada made herself comfortable, and slept soundlr. 

Next morning she locked the bouse, put the key in 
her pocket and started for Belamere Forest. The Wat- 
ling Street that passed the entrance to Button's led into 
the forest, but Delamere extended in another direction 
as well — it enfolded Saltwich on the north and west, 
and she knew that Rab's dwelling lay in the direction at 
right angles to the Watling Street, and was to be reached 
by quite a different way. 

She supposed that Queenie was either with Hah, or 
with his sister. She recalled the invitation he had given 
to the girl on the night on which she, Ada, had looked 
the girl out. 

" Where Queenie is," said Ada, " there Audrew will 
be." 

What she would say to her husband did not trouble 
Ada: she would find suitable words when they met. 
She had cowed and crushed her father and her father-in- 
law, and would find no difficulty in quelling Andrew. 
Jabez Grico was a man of iron, yet he bad been subdued 
by her. Andrew was malleable and pliable; she would 
do with him what she chose. He had not power to resist 
her. 

She did not know where Rab's cottage was, and she 
went towards Mrs. Rainbow's house to inquire, but found 
the same terrier at the door, and the little dog barked 
and snarled at her again. 

"No!" said Ada, "I will not Inquire of his mother. 
Anyone else will be able to tell me where he is." 

Again her ill fate pursued her. Dick Gerard had como 
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in to see his mother-in-law and bring her a message from 
Martha. It was he who had been in the shop of Mr. 
Poles the previous evening. 

Had Ada gone into Mrs. Eainbow's, she would have 
heard what she wanted to know concerning Andrew. 

For the second time the little dog served to alter her 
determination. The master of the dog was in Mrs. 
Eainbow's shop. She considered that, when alone with 
Mrs. Bainbow, it would have been difficult to ask for the 
habitation of the ex-poacher without giving a reason for 
wanting to know where it was ; it would be impossible 
for her to do so befoi^e a stranger. 

Thus, a second time, Fate, with a drawn sword, stood 
in ber way and kept her from taking that course in 
which lay her sole chance of safety. By her own deter- 
mination, formed on the slenderest reason, and without 
in the least perceiving the importance of her decision, 
Ada elected to do that which led to — 

But we must not anticipate. 
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CHAPTEE XLVIL 

ONE MAGPIE. 

Evert person in Heathendom knew Rab Bainbow. 
Ada found no difficulty in obtaining the direction she 
required. It was one thing to ask in a casual manner 
where wais his cottage, and to make that inquiry in the 
street ; another to enter his mother's house and formally 
inquire there. 

The inmates of Heathendom were a frank, garrulous 
people, fond of airing their opinions ; the mention of 
Kans name set tongues wagging. 

Some good women rejoiced that Eab was a converted 
character, and that without the intervention of preachers 
and amid the excitement of a revival. A man said that 
he was gone stupid. A poacher could always make on 
an average his seven shillings and sixpence a day, whereas 
an under-keeper got but half-a-crown, which proved that 
Bab was stupid to the tune of five shillings j^er diem. 
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Ada took the road that had been indicated to her. 

The way led between fields on the outskirts of the 
forest. Before ber lay the gold-creen sea of Delamere, 
the deciduous foliage yellowed hy frost. She had no 
eye for Nature, no feeling for the beautiful, and she 
regarded nothing that lay before or around her, till a 
magpie rose, flew a little way ahead, and lighted. 

^' One for sorrow 1 Jabez Grice is dead. Bad for 
Beulah I" 

Then she returned in thought to the misdeeds of 
Andrew. 

Imagination plays tricks with men ; it runs riot in the 
brains of women. She saw Andrew with Queenie, look* 
ing at her with enamoured eyes, telling her how unhappy 
his wife made him ; how she affronted his fiather, engaging 
Queenie's sympathy for himself, intensifying her dislike 
for Ada, speaking of his wife with sneer and ridicule, 
finally declaring his purpose to leave her ; he had married 
her for land and money ; now that land and money were 
no longer hers, he would sever the connection. 

" There is that magpie still 1" 

Ada walked fast. When the mind is in combustion 
the limbs move swiflly. At last she reached Eab's cot- 
tage. The walk had occupied a long time, but it had 
been one to brace the nerves and exhilarate the spirits, 
had not her brain been in a ferment and her heart over- 
charged with ill humours. 

After a careless knock delivered at the door, without 
waiting for a summons to enter, Ada stepped inside. 
Eab was within, at his fire, cooking a rasher of bacon. 
He looked up in surprise, but did not desist from his 
occupation. 

" This is Eab Eainbow's cottage V asked Ada. 

He nodded. 

" And you are Eab Eainbow ?" 

"This is my house, and 1 am he. What do you 
want r 

"I am Mrs. Andrew Grice, of Button's. Ton have 
doubtless heard of me T 

He nodded, and continued to fry his rasher, looking 
into the fire. 

Ada waited for a word. He gave her none. Then she 
raised her tone to one of sharpness. 
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"This is not Cheshire courtesy nor Cheshire hospi- 
tality. I have walked all the way from Saltwieh to see 
you." 

« No— not me." 

" I have come to ask you a question — ^to obtain infor- 
mation which you can give me.'' She seated herself. 
" You have not offered me a chair. 1 will take one. I 
am very tired. Moreover, I am hungry with my walk. 
Give me some food, and I will pay you. It may be some 
time before I get back to Saltwieh." 

Rab rose somewhat surlily and put the rasher on a 
plate. Bread, steel fork and knife were already on the 
table. So were a glass and a ju£c of water. 

" There !" said he, " eat." 

Then he returned to his place by the hearth, took 
his knee in his hands and looked broodingly into the red 
embers. 

" Will not you eat also ?" asked Ada. 

« Not with you." 

He remained in the same position, without speaking. 
He paid no attention to the guest who had forced herself 
on him, till he heard her rap the pitcher with a coin to 
attract his notice. 

" I have eaten. Here is a shilling," she said ; " now, 
perhaps you will be more gracious and speak with me." 

He looked at her with a lowering brow, and when he 
rose, roughly thrust back her hand, then changed his 
mind and said, — 

" Yes ; I will give you nothing ; let me have the 
shilling. There is no hospitality where coin passes from 
hand to hand." 

" Do you object to offer me hospitality?" 

« Yes I" Then, « What do you want ? You did not 
come here for me." 

** I have con^e to know where Queenie Sant, the circus 
girl, is. I believe you can tell me." 

" She is with the Gerards." 

"Who are they?" 

" Martha Gerard is my sister. Dick Gerard is a head 
ranger. She is well where she is." 

"Do you often see her?" 

" Yes." 

" And others — ^has she other visitoirs ?" 
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*< She has not many fVionds, but some onemies.** 

" Enemies I A person must have some significance to 
have enemies. I would not have supposed a poor tight- 
rope and horseback jumper could have been of sufficient 
importance for anyone to think of her wiih love or with 
hate." 

" You are wrong. She has those who love her — " 

" Those r repeated Ada with emphasis. " Oh yes I 
she has plenty of lovers. An easy, loose minx I" 

^^Take care what you savT' shouted Rab ; he snatched 
up his stool. '' I swear 1*11 kill you if you say a word 
against her." 

" So — ^you are one of her lovers I" 

Bab, looking from under his bushy brows, answered, — 

" And you— one of her haters." 

Ada tossed her head contemptuously. 

" Tm sorry," he said, " you are the one an' only person 
in this world as does, as can hate her — and you because 
you have a deadly, evil heart." 

Ada was incensed, darkness formed in her cheeks — 
no red came there, shadows only. She said, with a 
sneer, — 

" You do not care that she has many lovers." 

'' I do not deny it," he answered, ^< that she may have 
many ; she is welcome to have many to love and admire 
her. The sun has every flower, every bird, every insect 
to look up to it and love it. But she — ^the Queen of 
Love — ^has no thought of any save one." 

« Of you ?" 

He drew his stool to the fire, poked the embers about 
with his foot and did not answer. 

" Of you ?" repeated Ada, eagerlv. 

** No I" he answered ; ** no, not of me." 

" And you endure this I" exclaimed Ada, folding her 
arms and standing before him, every muscle in her frozen 
face set hard as steel " You — with your gun — ^you allow 
this I You men, you are weaker than we women are 
you — a ranger — ^you, a fellow that was a poacher — yo 
admit a rival! You suffer him to step between you an 
your game I I snap my fingers at you — milk-sop I" 

"What! would you have me shoot him? Do yo 
know whom she hangs to with heart and soul ?" 

He looked her steadily in the eyes, and she met hi 
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gaze firmly at first, then a quiver came in her lids, and 
she lowered her eyes. 

" No !" said Ada, in a low tone. " No, I do not say kill 
him ; but why do you suffer another to stand iu your 
way ? Why do you not go in and capture the object of 
your affection ? When she is yours, then that other one 
you speak of will not dare to come near your house ; if 
ne should venture to prowl around, then 1 give you leave 
to shoot him, as you would a fox that sought to rob 
your fowl-bouse. Make her your own. She is worth it. 
She has money." 

" I care not for her money." 

" You care for herself— for her doll's face and wig of 
yellow hair?" 

" You are right there. I love her for herself." 

'< She is not insensible to you. I know it." 

" How can you know that ?" 

" She was in my house. She told me as much." 

*' That is a lie ; she never said it, least of all to you." 

" You are very insolent." 

" I owe you no civility ; you drove her out of your 
house." 

"She left — she had too many lovers."" 

''Take care I You lie I" Bab clenched his hands and 
approached her threateningly. " You slanderous, cruel 
devil I" 

Then the rage, the hate in Ada's heart flared up in one 
blinding flash before her eyes ; it dissolved all her cold- 
ness, it overcame all the caution, and it revealed the full 
malignity of her heart. 

" You — ^you are a man. Euin her, cast her off — ^rid . 
me of her as you see fit— only keep her out of the way 
of my husband, Andrew." 

Bab drew a long breath that hissed between his 
clenched teeth. 

"Sol that is what you desire! You have come here 
to say that to me — ^to me. You, who hate the Queen of 
Love, you say that to me who reverence, who love her 
above tbe light o' day. You shall come with me and see 
her again — once again — ^her whom you bid me — ^" 

He seized her wrist and drew her from his door. 

" You need not drag me along as a prisoner. I go 
Ivoluntarily. I desire to see her." 
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" She is at my sister's house." 

" And is Andrew there also ?" 

" Come and see." 

As they issued from the house, a magpie— perhaps the 
same Ada had seen before, probably another — rose and 
flew before them. 

'* Again— one magpie I" she said. 



CHAPTER XLVin. 

BOARING MEG AGAIN. 

DiOK Gerard sat in the window bay of his house with 
his crippled darling on his lap. Before her was a table 
on which she had arranged acorn cups, and an acorn 
converted into a miniature teapot by the inseriion of a 
tiny bit of stalk as spout, and another bent in a bow to 
serve as handle. On a dry oak leaf were some grains 
of sugar, on another crumbs of bread. Opposite the 
infirm child crouched Queenie on her knees; she was 
invited to tea with Jessie, to eat some cake and sip tea 
out of the acorn cups. Queenie was a child as truly as 
Jessie. The latter was the youngest by some years, but 
she had been aged by pain. Queenie had but just begun 
to enter into the school of privation and responsibility. 
She was j^oung for her years. She laughed and enjoyed 
trifling with these woodland toys as much as did Jessie. 

**Do you like your tea sweet?" asked the crippled 
girl. 

" Thank you — sugar, please." 

" I like sugar too," said Jessie, " but must not take ifr. 
because of my rheumatism." 

Then both girls looked up. Bab had entered alon 
with Ada Grico. 

" Oh I my husband is not here I" 

Ada looked about her. Her eyes penetrated to every' 
corner of the room, as though expecting to find Andrew^ 
secreted somewhere. 

The ranger Gerard stood up from the stool on whic 
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he had been seated, and gently placed the child in her 
chair. 

" Are you Mrs. Grice ?" he asked« 

Ada nodded. 

" My husband, Mr. Andrew Grice, has not returned to 
his home since yesterday morning; in fact, he has 
disappeared, and we are becoming alarmed. There are 
matters of extreme urgency demanding his presence. 
Whilst others are inquiring elsewhere, I came to seek 
him in this quarter. I thought it possible, just possible, 
he might — ^' 

" Excuse me, have you not heard ?" 

« Heard what ?" 

" That he is at Scarborough." 

" My husband at Scarborough I" 

^ Before leaving Saltwich he asked Mr. Poles to let 
you know that he was called precipitately away." 

^^But what in the world has taken him to Scar- 
borough ?" 

Bichard Gerard looked a little conAised. 

" Well, miss — I beg your pardon, ma*am, I mean — he 
heard that your father was there — ^Mr. Button." 

" My father not in America I" 

Ada laughed. There was no merriment in the laugh \ 
in its intonation it resembled a sneer. 

" He is at Scarborough. Mr. Nottershaw resolved on 
going there alter him, and your husband at once deter- 
mined on accompanying him. He laid it on Mr. Poles to 
see you and explain the cause of his hasty departure." 

<< roles has said nothing — I had no idea. But for how 
long will he be away ?" 

" That is more than he could tell. My raother-in-law 
got a letter from an old lodger, now at Scarborough, and 
m it he said he had seen Mr. Button. Thereupon Mr. 
Nottershaw started, and Mr. Andrew Grice, for some 
reason or other, did not like not to be with him; he 
thought perhaps that Mr. Nottershaw would be too sharp 
with the old gentleman, and seeing Mr. Button was your 
father—" 

" I am much obliged to you," interrupted Ada. " This 
is very astonishing to me ; I had no conception of it. 
Mr. Poles has been remiss in his duty. He has occa- 
sioned me the greatest possible annoyance and alarm. I 
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thank you. I will intrude no longer. I mufit hasten 
home to Button*s immediately." 

Without a word to Queenie, Ada was leavin^^ the room, 
but the ^rl sprang from her seat, ran after her, caught 
her hand in the porch and detained her. 

" May I say a word ?" 

Ada hesitated, then, with an attempt to disengage her 
hand, said, coldly, — 

" I do not think we have anything pleasant to say to 
each other. I am in haste. I want to get home." 

<' I will not keep you above a minute," said Queenie. 
<' It is but this. I know that you have been, and that 
Tou are, in trouble. I have been told that there has 
been great loss of money. I am unhappy concerning it. 
There is my three thousand pounds — ^you are welcome 
to a part — if need be, to all of it, I place it at your 
service. I really do not need it." 

Ada looked coldly at her. 

" You are under a mistake, or else — ^you desire to make 
a cheap show of having a good heart. We are not in 
trouble. We have had no loss. We may for a moment 
have supposed that we had, but it is over. My father 
has plenty of money ; he has gone for change of air for 
a few days to the seaside. That is all. We cannot think 
of standing indebted to — ^to— you. Certainly not to 
you." 

Beleasing her hand, Ada signed to Bab Sainbow, and 
said,— 

''Be pleased to show me the shortest way back to 
Button*s, and you shall have a shilling. Hah I there is 
that magpie again." 

As she waited in the porch, Bab stepped before her and 
said, — 

" Have you nothing to ask of the Queen of Love?" 

" I ? — ^most assuredly not." 

" Not — forgiveness ?" 

" Forgiveness I" 

" Forgiveness for a deadly insult offered her when sh< 
was in tears at her father's funeral. Forgiveness foi 
turning her out, friendless and homeless, at night intcJ 
the world. Forgiveness for a cowardly and cni^A\ 
blow." 

^' Oh I she has been whining and telling tales I" 
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*' She has not been whining or telling tales. What I 
know has been wrung from her 'gainst ner will." 

*' I am in haste, let me pass," said Ada coldly. 

'* Oh, Bab !" exclaimed Queenie, *^ do not go back to all 
that. It is every bit forgiven and forgotten.*' 

" Forgiven by you; not forgotten or forgiven by me," 
said Bambow. '^ Once again, and for the last time, Mrs. 
Grice, will you ask forgiveness for these wrongs done to 
a helpless oi'phan ? I give you a last chance. Go down 
on your knees to her." 

fnstead of answering, Ada thrust past, stepped into the 
garden and walked through it. 

Bab went after her. He said no more, and paced 
silently on the other side of the road, a step or two 
ahead of her. 

Afber they had ^one some way, this silence became 
irksome to Ada, and she said, haughtily, — 

" Why do you not go home ? I don't want you." 

*< I am about to show you the short cut. I expect the 
promised shilling." 

" I forgot. True. I am tired. The distance round by 
Saltwich is much longer. Gro on. You shall earn the 
shilling." 

Ada Grice had not the least suspicion that she was the 
primary cause of the devastation that had been wrought 
m the prospects and present happiness of the family at 
Button s. Yet it was her own indifference to the feel- 
ings of her father which had led him to seek comfort 
elsewhere, and had made him careless for her welfare. 
She, and she alone, was the cause of the unhappiness of 
Andrew, and of her own troubled heart. It was true 
enough that he had not loved her, and that he had loved 
another when he married her, but he had manfully 
striven to overcome the passion it was no longer lawful 
for him to harbour, and he had done all in his power to 
win his wife's affection and to become himself attached 
to her. So far from reproaching herself for misconduct, 
she threw all blame on her father, on Andrew, on Jabez 
Grice, on Queenie, and now on Bab for not having freed 
her from annoyance through Queenie. The more bitter 
her heart was, the wider sweep did that bitterness take 
in its overflow. 
' She, walking on one side of the road, silent, and Bab 
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on the other, also silent, had reached a gate. Here the 
young man halted. 

^^This is the turning," he said; '^here leads the way 
down Bramble Brook. 

At that moment a boy ran up. 

'*Mr. Kainbow," said he, ''here is your knife — the 
knife you gave me for cutting the willow slips. You 
went away without my seeing you to return it.'' 

Bab took the knife, opened it, closed it again, and re- 
turned it to the lud. 

^' Tou ma^ take it," he said ; '< I give it — ^I shall not 
want it again." 

The boy overwhelmed him with thanks ; Bab waved 
them away. 

<' Here," he said, " you may do one thing for me in 
return." 

He took his pocket-book from his breast, opened it and 
drew forth the white sheet of paper that enclosed the 
withered rose-leaves. With a pencil he wrote something 
on the paper, then thrust it back into the pocket of the 
book and lianded it to the lad. 

" Take that, Fred," said he ; " take it at onoe to the 
Queen of Love at Gemrd's house. Give it to her — give 
it into her hands, and hers alone." 

Then he threw open the gate, and, looking gloomily at 
Ada, said,— 

" This is your way." 

" Please, Mr. Bainbow, Meg is roaring," said the boy. 

''Bight! I hear her voice. I know what she says. 
Take the pocket-book and be off." 

The lad, skipping with delight at having acquired a 
strong and serviceable knife, bounded away along the 
road recentlv traversed by Bab and Ada. 

'' This path leads through the fields," said the latter. 

" There is right of way," answered he. 

" I must rest here a moment," said Ada ; '* I am dead] 
beat. I have been on my feet all dav." 

" You will have rest enough soon. 

'' Yes ; if this track cuts off two miles, I shall be hom< 
shortly." 

Already the dusk was closing in. The days were ven 
short now. Moreover, a dense mass of cloud, the con- 
oentration of the haze that had hung over the land foj 
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it couple of days, lay half way up the sky, dark as 
night, a £rown on the face of heayen, a menace of 
destiny. 

" So you write letters to Queenie Sant I" said Ada 
after a while, with mockery in her tone. ^' How ofteu 
do you correspond ?" 

" I wrote but one word." 

"And that?—" 

" Farewell." 

"Farewell!" exclaimed Ada, and started ifrom the 
heap on which she had seated herself. ^< You are surely 
not going to leave her ?" 

" I shall see her no more." 

" Coward I Fool !" she cried. " You leave the field — 
you are beaten out of it — and retreat without a blow 
Defore — ^Andrew !" 

He did not answer, but strode along through the 
field. 

" Have you not another knifes knife you can give 
me; that I may go back and run it into her heart? 
Tired as I am, I would do that rather than leave her to 
Andrew, and if you go away she is so left." 

Her breath came quick. Eab was walking fast ; she 
kept up with him, running at his side. They had 
entered the lane. There were high bushes of holly 
and hazel on each side. In the trac*k between them the 
soil was wet, the feet plashed in water or sank in 
mud. 

"Do you remember," said Rab, in a low tone, "the 
day when the Queen of Love's father was buried ? Do 
you recall how you struck the coffin wi* your whip — and 
what she said 7 

" It was an accident," replied Ada. 

" But — her words — have they lodged in your recollec- 
-tion?" 

Ada shrugged her shoulders. 

" It is dirty underfoot, and dark between the hedges 
liere. No ; I give no heed to such things." 

" I do. She said to you, * May you never have a 
^ffin, never enjoy Christian burial.' " 

"I had forgotten such silly words." 
^ "I have not." 

^ They walked on. The lane descended. 
J^ « 26* 
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" This is very lonely," said Ada. " What is that noise? 
Are we near the railway ?" 

" That noise ? Old meg is roaring." 

« Meg ? What Meg ?' * 

« Listen I" 

Bab halted ; so did his companion. They could hear 
the hissing, splutterinc^, bellowing of the brine-jet which 
had again broken forth, after quiescence, on the hillside 
down the glen. 

^' I heard Mr. Kottershaw say he had seen it, and also 
a subsidence somewhere in this part." 

"Yes; Meg was not fed then. She is hungry 
again.'* 

<* Fed— with what ?" 

" A human life. She is clamourin* again. Water donH 
slake her thirst. Earth and stones don't satisfy her 
hunger." 

** You are leading me the right way ?" 

Ada was becoming alarmed. The manner of her 
companion was strange. His words were not re- 
assuring. 

" Yes ; I'm conducting you the only way that lies open 
for you and me." 

Then she uttered an exclamation. She had lost her 
shoe in the clay. In the darkness she could not see it. 

" That matters not," said Bab. " Here goes my hat — 
they will tell that we came this way." 

** What do you mean ?" 

" The boy saw us turn down the track." 

« What of that ?" 

" We shall never leave it." 

Ada was becoming momentarily more uneasy ; would 
have been exceedingly so had not her attention h&yp 
distracted from Bab and engrossed in the search for 1;?^ 
shoe. ''■ }i 

" Bab I" she said, " I cannot walk home barefooted.* 

"I will carry you," he answered, and, stoopi 
snatched her up in his arms. 

" Let me go — help me to find my shoe." 

"Your shoe will tell the way by which we ca 
He strode forward a couple of steps, carrying her, ti 
he said — " Ada Grice, do you think that we two are 1 
too many ?" 
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" What do you mean ? Let me go I" 

" I will not let you go. Listen to me as I carry you 
for'ard." 

" I will not be carried further." 

"Hearken to what I say, Ada Grice. There are 
those two, Andrew and Queen ie. They loved each 
other — they are fitted for each other — they will never, 
never be happy apart. But you and I stand in the way. 
There is no peace, no joy for them whilst you are the 
obstacle — and to me no peace, no joy anyhow. She 
don't love me; she never will do so. And I — I could 
not live to see her happy wi' another.'* 

Again he strode forwards, bearing Ada in his strong 
arms. She had been paralysed at first by fear; her 
alarm augmented with his words. 

" You are mad, Bainbow. Lot me down on my feet !" 
she screamed. 

" Yes ; I am mad — ^mad with love, mad with despair." 

She struggled in his grasp, battling with hands and 
feet. She sbneked — in hopes that she might call some- 
one to her assistance. 

" Silence !" cried Kab. " Or — ^if you cry — cry to God 
and not to man." 

Before them, in the way, lay a black blot, beyond it 
the hedge was in motion. The pit that had sunk when 
Rab had been that way with Nottershaw was enlarging 
its dimensions, and, as it did so, the brine roared forth 
at the vent lower down the valley. 

Now, and now only, did Ada see whither she was 
being borne ; now, and now only, did a notion of her 
danger flash through her mind. She was in the arms 
of a madman, resolved on self destruction, resolved on 
carrying her to death along with himself. Now, and 
now only, did she see the nature of the death that lay 
before her. In a paroxysm of terror she thrust her left 
hand into the hair of Biab ; with her right she gripped 
his throat. She tossed herself from side to side, she 
writhed as a serpent under the foot, she shrieked in 
ever-sharpening shrillness, and her cries mingled with 
the snorting of the brine geyser. In one of her des- 
perate struggles she almost threw Rab down ; he reeled 
from side to side, lost his balance, slipped to his knee. 
She planted her foot on the ground ; she drove his neck 
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back, she tore out his hair, she bit at his hand, and 
for a moment disengaged herself by her frantic enorts, 
her terror lending strength, and she ripped herself from 
his arms. 

Then he threw himself forward, canght her by the 
skirt, gathered her garments in his arms, clutched her 
with the grip of a vice below her knees and rolled 
over. 

They were at the edge of the abyss — ^the 6arth cram- 
bled — it sank under them. 

Meg ceased to roar. Meg was satisfied. 



CHAPTER XLIX 

BONAYBNTUBA. 



*<DBAa me! The Bonaventura! A screw. Can you 
see her, my love ?" 

A gentleman with a pasty face and a stoop in his 
shoulders was peering through a telescope at a distant 
vessel passing in the offing. The telescope was on a 
stand and belonged to a professional showman — in fact, 
to Seth White. 

The gentleman was in a stoopitig posture. He had 
both knees bent, and had clapped his open hands on his 
le^ above the knees as he peered through the glass. 
The attitude was inelegant ; out it is open to question 
whether one that is graceful Could have been assumed 
by a person somewhat stiff in his joints and wearing 
stays, when engaged on studying a distant object through 
a telescope. 

^^ Bona-ventura^ continued the gentleman. As he 
bowed, his heavy gold watcb-chain hung pendulous 
below his breast and tinkled against his eye-glass. 
^^ Bona means good — I know so much Latin; and 
venturdy I think, means about-to-come ; that is to say, 
good luck. Let us take it as a good omen that I see the 
Bonaventura, and can read the name through the glass. 
Do you see her, love ? Next week, with good luck, we 
flhaJJ sail to New York" 
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He addressed a smart woman who stood near the 
showman. 

^^ Bona-ventura — ^well met I Good luck I we have 
caught you, Tom I'' 

A hand was clapped on one shoulder. 

« Mr. Button, well found I" 

A hand was clapped on the other. 

The gentleman rose upright as quickly as th^ stiffness 
of age and the constraint of a tightly laced pair of 
stays would allow him, and looked blankly to on^ side— 
and encountered Mr. Nottershaw, then to the other and 
saw his Bon-in law, Andrew. 

" Now, look here, Tom !" said the contractor, " I ain't 
going to stand no humbug. You shell out without 
obliging me to have recourse to the law. I have a war- 
rant in my pocket. There are others besides myself on 
the alert for you. I don't care a snap for your feelin's, 
but Andrew is more humane. He comes to induce you 
to disgorge without making the scandal public.'' 

" Ah, ha, ha !" exclaimed Mr. Tom Button, in the tones 
of a peacock, and extended both his hands. '^ Glad to 
see you both ! Glad to see you, Nottershaw ! 'Pon my 
soul I And you, Andrew I I was feeling out of sorts. 
Beulah Grice is a charming woman, but cooks abomi- 
nably—converts meat to india-rubber — and she upset 
my digestion. So I run off to Scarborough for a change 
of air, before winter is quite upon us, and Christmas 
with its bills and boxes. Glad to see you. Always a 
pleasure to meet friends, specially when it is unexpected. 
What brings you to Scarborough ?" 

" What brings us I You, to he sure I" 

" Bless my soul I You don't say so. I didn't know I 
was a man of so much importance. What is it ? Ah I 
there is to be a testimonial and a dinner to me at Salt- 
wich ? or do you want a subscription for a new chapel ? 
But stay — I haven't introduced you to Mrs. Button 
number two." 

Button's eyes looked shiftily from side to side. He 
was searching for a means of escape. There was none. 
Andrew held him on one side, Nottershaw on the other. 

Some time elapsed before Button could be induced to 
accept seriously the fact that he was caught, and that, 
he would have to make terms with I^^ottenihaw to ^se^>e 
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being committed to the custody of the law. He at- 
tempted all kinds of evasion of the subject, and would 
have given his captors the slip had they not kept strict 
guard on him. In fact, there was clearly no security 
with Button till Nottershaw had got hold of a certain 
small portmanteau in the hotel, about which Button 
seemed to be least solicitous, and on which alone his 
eyes did not rest with an expression of anxiety. Not- 
tershaw was frank to brutalitv with the man; he in- 
sisted on having his keys, and he examined that par- 
ticular portmanteau first of all He had learned br 
experience, what was well known to Ada — that Button s 
words and acts were to be read by contraries. 

When nearly the whole of the spoils were in Notter- 
shaw's hands, then, and then only, was old Button 
amenable to arrangement. With the lightest spirit he 
bade his fair companion remain at Scarborough till his 
return, and he put into her hands a little money for 
present necessities. 

'< Business — business," said he. "I can*t give you 
more. You see, my dear, I can't; 'pon my word, I 
can't. I've fallen among thieves, who have stripped me 
and left me half dead." 

Nottershaw was a man of decision. 

When Button saw that there was no door open by 
which he could escape, he resigned himself cheerfully 
to his situation. 

"I'd got tired of honeymooning," said he. "I'm 
most thankful to you ; I shall be eternally thankful to 
vou, John, for delivering me. That woman — she has 
her fascinations — she held me as a cat holds a mouse. 
She grows desperate tedious. A man can't dance at- 
tendance all aay, even on a new wife. I am most 
obliged to you for coming when you did, and freeing 
me. 'Pon my word — bona-ventura — it was good luck to 
mo. I can't help laughing. It is killing! It is posi- 
tively killing I Whilst I was looking through the glass 
at that steamer I" 

Nottershaw, having taken possession of Button's 
money, paid his bill at the hotel, took tickets at the 
station, and he and Andrew escorted the old fellow back 
to Saltwich. 

"Upon my life!" exclaimed Button, as Saltwich was 
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neared, '* I smell tho burgey. Never was a bean-field 
sweeter ; the scent is like that of the Garden of Eden 
to me. How certain smells bring back old times. After 
all, there is no place like home. Come, sing the chorus 
to 'HomOi Sweet Home' with me; TU troll out the 
song: 

'Mid pleasures and palaces tho' we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home. 
A charm from the sines seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is not met with eliewhero, 

Andrew 1 Nottershawf roar it out! 

Home, home — sweet, sweet home I 
There's no place like home 1" 

Turning to Andrew, — 

" How did you leave the lovely Ada ? You must be 
pining, son-in-law, for the smiles and kisses of your 
amiable wife." 

There was malice in this speech ; there was mockery 
in his song of " Home, Sweet Home." Andrew's sensi- 
tive spirit winced, and the crafty eyes of old Button 
observed the pain he had caused. 

Surprises of the most thrilling nature came upon 
Andrew on his arrival at Saitwich — surprises not only 
to thrill but to stun. He arrived at Button's to find his 
father dead — awaiting burial, and to learn that his wife 
was also dead and was buried, having disappeared down 
the abyss opened in Bramble Brook Valley. That she 
and Bab Bainbow had been lost there admitted of no 
doubt. He had left the Gerards along with her to guide 
her homewards by the short cut which led down Bramble 
Brook Glen ; they had been seen turning into the field 
by the gate from the high road by the boy to whom 
Bab had given his knife, and her shoe and Bab's hat had 
been found near the edge of the hole. 

That Bab was aware of the chasm which had opened 
there and engulfed the path a few months previously 
was well known. But on that same evening on which 
he took this path, Meg had again spouted, and the spout- 
ing of Meg was a sure token of another subsidence ; 
indeed, the olowing off of this blast wiis an effect caused 
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by the falling in of the cmst of the earth over a sub- 
terraneous cavern half filled with brine. On exami- 
nation of the locality, it was discovered that a second 
conical depression had been formed, a second crater had 
opened, connected with the first, so that the two together 
took the shape of the figure 8, and that simultaneously 
the upper abyss had enlarged its circumference. 

The marks of feet in the marl showed that Hab and 
Ada had come down this lane together to the point 
where the land began to crack. Then ensued a confu- 
sion of foot-prints. Ada's shoe was embedded in the 
red clay. Hx^re and there was the print of one shod 
foot and the track of one unshod ; Kab*s boot-prints 
were seen to be depressed. It appeared as though a 
struggle bad taken place, and yet even this was doubt- 
ful, as the impressions may have signified no more than 
the going over the same ground in the dark several 
times in search of the lost shoe. Beyond the chasm 
were no traces. In the hedge was no token of a 
scramble over it ; in the meadow grass no dints of feet 
having sought to circumvent the pits. That Bab and 
Ada had both been lost in the abyss could not be 
doubted. That their bodies would never be recovered 
was equallv certain. There was no reason to suppose 
that tne Natality was due to anything but accioent. 
Bab was, indeed, a strange fellow, but of late he had put 
off his old violence, abandoned the public-house, had not 
been seen in liquor for months, and had conducted him- 
self rationally and honestly. Ko motive for a crime 
could be suggested, and, when the disappearance of 
Bainbow ana Ada Grice was inquired into, tne judgment 
given on it was accidental death — a verdict with which 
public opinion was in accord. 

One person alone suspected that there was more be- 
hind than appeared on the surface, and that person was 
Queenie. At the inquest, the bov, Fred Fellows, had 
not mentioned the fiact of the pocket-book having been 
given him by Bab for the girL He mentioned the 
present of the knife. But what was there in that]! 
Most boys receive such presents. Every man who wisb< 
to afford a boy pleasure thinks of giving him a knifje. 
Had the question been asked of the lad, Did Bab Bainbo 
deliver you a commission ? then the fact of the pocket 
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book having been sent by him wonld have come out. 
Had that fact tranapirea, Queenie would have been 
questioned, and she would have been compelled to pro- 
duce the paper containing the rose-leaves, on which was 
scribbled in p^icil, — 

Farewell. 

FromRAB. 

Queenie did not consider herself morally obliged to 
produce this evidence when she was not called upon for 
It. Its significance she herself did not understand. It 
was capable of the most varied interpretation. Bab 
might have resolved not to visit her again. He mi^t 
have meant abandonment of his claim on her hand. He 
might have determined on leaving that pai-t of the 
country. He might have scribbled those words out of 

Eresentiment of coming evil. He might — Queenie's 
eart stood still with a sickening horror — have deliber- 
ately destroyed himself and Ada so as to clear the field 
for nerself and Andrew. 

She put from her resolutely this latter solution of the 
mystery, and snatched eagerly at one a^^er another of 
the others. GFentle herself, incapable herself of strong 
passion for more than one moment, ever ready to for- 
give, always eager to spare others pain, generous in her 
judgments, she could not bring herself to believe in such 
a solution ; nay, even in such a self devotion as that im- 
plied by the last explanation. Thus the deaths of Eab 
and Ada remained to her a mystery into which she 
feared to look. 

The condition of affairs at Button's was materially 
altered. By the urgency of Andrew, Nottershaw was 
persuaded to conceal the fact that Mr. Tom Button had 
been captured and compulsorily brought back to Salt- 
wich. Mr. Button himself, with cheery effrontery, went 
about calling on his friends, informing them how much 
better he felt in health for the sea-breezes of Scarborough, 
expatiating on the superior advantages of the east to the 
west coast, as though his departure from Saltwich had 
been openly planned and talked about beforehand, and 
as though such persons as supposed him to have bolted 
with money were to blame for their lax^k of charity in 
o 21 
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thinking evil of him. He was more sedulous in his at- 
tendance in the morning at Scatterley Church. He vol- 
unteered to take a class in a Sunday scbool. His 
constitution and spirits, he averred, had been greatly 
benefited by his excursion to the seaside. And a few 
days later arrived the person whom he proclaimed to be 
his new wife, with whom he trotted about in cheeiy 
mood, and to whom he insisted on introducing his 
friends, or rather acquaintances, for of friends he had 
actually none. 

Kottershaw and Andrew Grice between them man- 
aged the many concerns of Mr. Tom Button. They 
paid off his debts. They returned to Brundrith the 
three thousand pounds of which he had been defrauded 
by concealment of the fact of the mortgage. Notter- 
shaw had had enough of the salt speculation, and he 
contented himself with being repaid his outlay with a 
handsome margin of profits. Brundrith showed him- 
self a straightforward, kind-hearted and forgiving man. 
He had made no pretensions to seriousness, was not able 
to pose as a converted character, had never gushed with 
unctuous spiritual maunderings, and had enjoyed his 
glass of sherry — ^nevertheless, he was straight, as a rule, 
in all his business transactions, tender in his judgments, 
and ready to forgive every wrong done him. He was 
forward to make such arrangements with Andrew as 
were to the advantage of the Tatter. Ho took him into 
partnership, and constituted him manager of the factory 
at Button^, partly in consideration of the value of his 
father's invention; partly, also, because Button's was 
likelv to be an important addition to his business and 
could not be trusted to an underling; partly, also, be- 
cause Brundrith estimated highly the integrity and in- 
telligence of Andrew. 

When Tom Button's debts had been paid, there still 
remained a sum which was fairly his own, and this was 
handed over to him. Button at once disappeared with 
his wife, and it was believed he had gone to America, 
mainly because he had talked much of starting a great 
mission for the conversion of souls at Homburg — that 
seat of gambling and dissipation. Therefore it was con- 
cluded, by such as knew him, that he had started in a, 
direction exactly opposite to Homburg, and that the! 
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conversion of souls was about the last thing to which he 
purposed applying himself. Before leaving Saltwich be 
had put down his name as a liberal subscriber to every 
description of charity, and when he departed it was 
discovered that not one of these subscriptions had been 
paid. 



CHAPTER L. 

THE TSLLOW ROSE-LEAVES. 

Five years have passed, and they have seen many 
changes. For five years Queenie remained in the house 
of the Gerards, as simple, happy and useful as she had 
been when first taken in. She received her allowance 
quarterly, and esteemed herself rich. She spent it 
wisely, m part in taking lessons in music, in English 
literature, and in the French language. She had a pony 
and drove him into Saltwich almost daily — to her 
teachers. 

In the house she was like a bird, bright, cheery, and 
full of merry music. Jessie loved her devotedly — so did 
the Gerards — husband and wife. 

Only occasionally did a shadow steal over her bright 
face, and the sparkle fade from her sunny eyes. That 
was when she thought of poor Bab, and puzzled her 
head over the mystery of his death and that of Ada. 

During the autumn of the fifth year, the feeble life 
of Jessie became more feeble, her pains increased, the 
stiffness that had held her lower limbs invaded her back. 
The face became whiter, the eyes more lustrous, the 
voice weaker. But cheerftil, trustful, loving she re- 
mained, and to the last a little hypocrite, concealing her 
sufferings from the eyes of those who loved her, simu- 
lating an ease she did not really enjoy. 

Finally, as the birds began to sing in spring, the 
flickering life went out, as her mother was kissing her, 
Dick was kneeling sobbing by her bedside, and her 
wasted hand clasped Queenie's fingers. 

Meanwhile, Andrew had been working hard at the 
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new aalt fitctoiy. This had been greatly extended; 
what had been run up temporarily had been replaced by 
permanent erections. Both the old works and the new 
were in full swing. 

Brundrith found no reason for regretting that he had 
taken the young fellow into partnership. Andrew, free4 
fVom the numbm^ influence of his father, expanded in 
every direction— m bis opinions, in intelligence, spiritu- 
ally as well as mentally. He took pains to acquire 
cultivation, for he saw that the partnership would be 
the means of his becoming eventually a ricn man, and 
he had sufficient self-respect and ambition to resolve not 
to be a rich boor. 

The house at Button's was pulled down when it began 
to lurch, through the sinking of the foundations ; then 
Andrew built himself one in better taste on a tongue 
of red sandstone that did not overlie salt rock, and was 
yet near the works and to the west of it, away from the 
drift of the snioke, and close to Delamere Forest. When 
the house was finished, then he invited Queenie to it, to 
reign there as sovereign in his household, as she had 
long reigned over his heart. After a brief honeymoon 
they returned to Saltwich, and their first expedition 
was to the Gerards. 

" We will walk home," said Queenie. " Please, Andrew, 
send the carriage round by the road. We will take the 
short cut by the Bramble Brook." 

The time was summer. 

The evening sky was flill of light, the birds sang, th0 
hedgerows were ablaze with flowers, the air was balmy 
with the scent of white clover. 

As they walked along, Queenie, whose heart was full^ 
said, — 

"Andrew, dare I say to you a word about your 
father?" 

" I had rather you did not," he answered ; " you never 
understood him, us did I, who saw him always, and who 
alone have a right to judge his character. 1 know, from 
many little indications, that you misconceive him. It 
is I, therefore, who am glad of this occasion of speaking 
to you about him. My father was a strong man, ana 
among so many who are weak, that is son^ething. Bat 
^6 was QQmiething mor^ than ^rong^ he was a coQscieQ' 
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tious man, and he was sincere, down to the ground. 
What he believed to be right and true, from that not the 
whole world— no power in heaven or in hell— could turn 
him. What he hated, that he hated simply because he 
believed with his entire heart that it was false and 
wrong. What he did for me, that, please heaven, I 
Ishall never forget. He formed in me the sense of duty; 
he gave to me tbd mainspring of principle to direct my 
life. Whatever is TOod in me, that I owe to him ; what- 
ever is weak and bad is due to myself. But he erred, 
as all men are liable to err, whatever be their creed, re- 
ligious or political, to whatever church they may belong, 
to whatever partv they may be attached. His error lay 
in 1 earing all his superstructure on a false basis, and 
that &lse basis was self-confidence. On the absolute 
conviction of his own infallibility — on that rock he 
built his church ; and, believe me, Queenie, it is on low- 
liness of mind that we must lay our foundations." 

They walked on. For many minutes neither spoke. 
Presently Andrew and Queenie reached a spot where 
the lane ceased at the edge of a broad '< flasn'* or lake 
covering three acres. This was the spot whore the 
subsidence on the Bramble Brook had occurred. The 
aspect of the spot was completely changed. There was 
now no longer visible a funnel-shaped crater, but a 
broad, placid mere, in which wild duck swam and 
sported. Around it the fields were wrinkled like the 
face of an old man, for the sutiace of the land was 
gradually but surely sliding down into the depths of 
the mere, and the sheet of water was annually extend- 
ing! tself. 

Those passengers who had been wont to use the old 
lane had broken down the hedge on One side, and had 
formed a path in the field circumventing Bramble Mere. 

Andrew and Queenie stood silently looking at the 
sheet of water that shone like burnished gold, reflecting 
the sunset evening sky. Presently Queenie said, — 

" Andrew, I must tell you something. Here lie Rab 
and — ^Ada. Do you know that, before Eab turned out 
of the road to come here, he wrote on a slip of paper 
the word * Farewell,' and sent it to me ? The paper con- 
tained faded rose-leaves — ^the faded leaves of the yellow 
rose I pinned in his cap the first time that we met. 

21* 
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Andrew, when I think how he valued those leaves, and 
how, when he first had them, he vowed he would never 
part with them so long as he lived — then I think — I 
think— oh, Andrew 1 something so dreadfhl. Martha 
Gerard has told me that he, poor fellow, saw us meet by 
tha mere when he had cut the trench, and that he then 
knew, from my foolish way — when, do you remember ? 
I sprang into your arms, and you very rightly repulsed 
me— -then he realised that he could not be happy with 
me, for he saw that I loved you and you onlv. He was 
just. He admitted that you were not to blame. He 
thought that you could not help yourself; that I could 
not help myself— and then he nad no hope any longer 
for himselH Oh, Andrew 1 what do you think? It 
troubles my mind — can Eab have — ^have — done such a 
wicked thin^ as — as to kill himself and Ada?'' 

Andrew did not reply at once. He looked intently 
at the golden, shining water. Presently he drew a long 
breath, and said, — 

'^ The death of those two is as great a mystery to me 
as it is to you, Queenie. There is one truth I have 
learned from experience, burnt into my heart and mind, 
and that truth is, to be very slow in forming a judgment, 
even of acts which men condemn as crimes, it is likely 
enough that they may be mercifully judged elsewhere, 
where motives are read in clear light. I have learnt, 
also, that the best Christians are not those who blow a 
trumpet before them and occupy the chief seats in the 
synagogues — but that they may be found, if sought, 
perhaps in a wandering circus, perhaps in squalid 
Heathendom, perhaps in the depths of the leaQr forest. 
What are you doing, Queenie?" 

She was scattering the withered rose-leaves over the 
shining pool. 

<' I was doing something he bid me long — ^long ago," 
she said. 

" And," answered Andrew, as he took her arm in his, 
" and we will take to heart a certain saying on which 
the preacher spoke in chapel last Sunday, hut which, 
somehow, he did not make clear, because 1 think he did 
not understand it himself as I think I do — Judge noth- 
ing — no, nothing — whatever complexion it may wear, 
before the time, until the Lord come, who both will 
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bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will^ 
make manifest the counsels of the heart; and then — ' 
how strangely the sentence ends, Queenie ; how unlike 
what we should have supposed. It goes on to say — 
then shall every man have, not blame, but praise of 
God." 
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